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7 OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 

_ neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 


meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as “Bakery-Proved’’. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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Plantin 


It’s a long journey, any way you travel, 
from Taganrog, Russia, to Lisbon, North 
Dakota; but, mraneey enough, these 
two villages were lin closely by a few 
kernels of wheat which grew into a new 
American indastry. 
The story of that grain is a story of 
adventures of the Plant Explorer, 
as well as the Plant Scientist, and of 
American ingenuity and foresight. 
At the turn of the century, the bread 
basket of America, the great Northwest, 
was threatened with almost total de- 


Forty years ago, farmers of the Northwest 
saw in durum answer to their wheat 
production problem. 
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ducing acreage was suffering from sear- 
ing winds and continued droughts. Stem 
rust, the red terror of the wheat farm, 
also was taking its toll. 


But for a pioneer Plant Explorer, the 
battle to make the_prairies of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas yield their prom- 
ised crops might have been lost. 


Looking into the future, Plant Ex- 
lorer Mark Alfred Carleton, who had 
iterally grown up in the wheat fields of 

Kansas, went on an expedition to find a 
drought and rust-resistant wheat. His 
travels took him half around the world 
and into the ancient wheat fields of 
Russia, near Tppeene, where he gath- 
ered samples of grain found to be doing 
well under conditions of soil and climate 
similar to those of the great Northwest. 


The ‘‘Durum Flood’’ of 1906 


Back in the United States, at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, he had 
tests made on two hardy Russian wheats 
which showed immediate promise. But 
these -were macaroni wheats and the 
millers found the hard, vitreous kernels 
difficult to mill and productive of poor 
quality flour for bread. 

The farmers, however, starting in 
1901 with only 200 bushels of Carle- 
ton’s Russian seed wheat, were pro- 
ducing 7 million bushels by 1903, and 
50 million bushels by 1906. 

Despite everything the Plant Scien- 
tists and the millers could do, the Rus- 
sian wheat, known today as “durum,”’ 
would not produce a commercially ac- 
ceptable flour. 


Mark Carleton Makes a Prophecy 


At that time Carleton said hopefully, 
“There is now a distinct demand for 
one or more enterprising millers in this 
country to arrange the manufacture of 
semolina from durum wheats for our 
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macaroni factories...there is before 
us a possibility of establishing a new 
industry of great magnitude.” 

Then it was that John S. Pillsbury of 
Pillsbury Mills, realizing that Amer- 
ican millers had neither the knowledge 
nor the machinery to produce high- 
grade semolina, took the matter into 
his own hands. 

He went immediately to Europe and 
visited the semolina producing centers 
of Naples, Palermo and Marseilles. 
There he learned the art of making 
semolina and flour for spaghetti, maca- 
roni and similar products, and brought 
back the blueprints. 

But, while the “idea that grew too 
fast’’ had a happy ending—a profitable 
durum wheat for the farmer and miller 
—the problem of ‘bread wheat produc- 
tion had yet to be solved. Drought and 
rust still were taking their toll. 


Plant Scientists Triumph 
Here is where the Plant Scientists threw 
the full force of their knowledge against 
the hot, dry winds and the dread rust 
spores that these winds swept into the 
elds, attacking bread wheats, and also, 
to the scientists’ consternation, durums. 
Their task with bread wheats was to 
breed a drought and rust-resistant vari- 
ety which could be milled into good flour 
in sufficient quantity to meet the ever- 
—_ demands of the milling in- 
ustry. 

The Plant Scientists at the University 
of Minnesota and at North Dakota 
Agricultural College, working in cooper- 
ation with other colleges and with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, began their experiments, meet- 


q a new American Industry... 


struction because one ieee. wheat-pro- 


ing alternately with success and failure. 


After years of work they finally de- 
veloped a bread wheat which has re- 
sisted plant enemies and the rigors of 


- the Northwest. 


With the durums, the situation was 
somewhat different. Durums had with- 
stood rust onslaughts in the past. But 
the disease microbes, too, had been 
breeding, and a new race which would 
attack durums came into the fields. 


Success Comes at Last 


Painstaking experiments were made 
with a variety of durum which produced 
seniolina acceptable to agronomists and 
millers alike. [t was crossed with a grain 
called emmer which was unfit for mill- 
ing, but rust resistant. After many trials, 
the scientists produced two new durum 
varieties which were rust-resistant and 
able to withstand wind and drought. 


\ And, thus, through the untiring 
efforts of the Plant Scientists, in their 
work to produce both bread wheat and 
macaroni wheat, the milling industry 
was assured of good quality flour for 
bread and semolina for macaroni. 

Yes, it’s a long way from Taganrog, 
Russia, to Lisbon; North Dakota, where 
the best North Dakota durum was grown 
in 1946, or to Red Lake Falls, Minne- 
sota, which last year grew that state’s 
best durum wheat. 

The milling industry, including Pills- 
bury Mills, owes a great debt to Mark 
Alfred Carleton and to the Plant Scien- 
tists who have come to the aid of agri- 
culture through the years and who will 
continue this vital service through the 
harvests to come. 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


18 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
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“ASK ME... 2 
ASK ANY C.1L.” 


“T was in countries diseased by “isms” and 
I’m telling you I don’t want any of it here, 
and you don’t either.” 

Even before the war, “‘isms” were destroy- 
ing the producing power of many of Europe’s 
farms. Now the idea that a farmer must 
produce for a government is spreading into 
other nations. 

Shall we let “‘isms” take the output of 
America’s farms? 

Here we have grown strong under our in- 
centive system. The harder and better we 
work, the more chance we have to grow. 

It is like that in business, too. For busi- 
nesses have the incentive to plan more 
services, to work harder, to serve better. If 
they don’t do that, some competitor will. 

Cargill’s business is to buy and distribute 
grain throughout the world. And the incen- 
tive system makes us all work harder to serve 
you better. No one makes you sell us your 
grain. We must prove to you, as well as to 
grain buyers everywhere, that dealing with 
Cargill is economical—that nowhere else can 
you get better service—that we are a pro- 
gressive and trustworthy marketing firm 
operating under the incentive system. - 

Cargill is busy, 24 hours a day, keeping oe 
grain handling and distribution costs as low i a 
as possible, developing better bearing seed- - 
strains for you to grow, building better feeds 7 ps 
for your livestock, finding countless better ee 
ways to serve you. 

All this we owe to the incentive system 
and we must guard it well! We must remem- 
ber that here in America we have the greatest 
plan of living conceived by man and we must 
work at the job of keeping the decay of 
“isms” from our door. 


We don’t want “‘isms’’! “‘...ask any G.I.” 





CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ¢ 
SERVING 


© camera me. 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


This ad appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
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NORTHWESTERN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


SOUTHWESTERN 
HARD WHEAT 
FLOURS : 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 
- SOFT 
FLOURS 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


Modern standards of bakery sanitation are maintained only through 
determined and never-ending effort for cleanliness and the prevention 
of re-infestation. But the baker also recognizes the responsibility of 
others for the same high standards of cleanliness and purity in his 
incoming supplies. 

And so COMMANDER-LARABEE Mills, where flours are milled 
and packed exclusively for bakers, have long recognized this responsi- 
bility for the initial protection of the bakers’ most important ingredient. 

Every step in the milling process, from the initial washing of the wheat 
all the way tothe final sifting of the finished flour into the vermin proof 
sack, are under the supervision of experienced sanitary engineers. New 
and specially engineered equipment further safeguards the process and as- 
sures the baker that his incoming COMMANDER or LARABEE ‘Bakers 
Flour’—in vermin proof paper bags—is clean and free from infestation. 

So you are insured of a clean start—with every shipment of the 
COMMANDER or LARABEE flour of your choice. And you’ll find a 
COMMANDER or LARABEE flour to meet your. every baking need. 


\ 


General Offccee: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tuers, Pres. 


ee rs & @ “ J 
sighing agi Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L, Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 






















Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, 7reas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


NO EXCESSIVE CLAIMS 


We never make excessive claims for 
POLAR BEAR flour and that has 
been our fixed policy for nearly half a 
century. POLAR BEAR is a good 
flour and is recognized in the trade as 
a quality leader. Those are simple facts. 
We invite your interest in confidence 
that you will find the real merit of 
quality in POLAR BEAR. 






























. FOUNDED BY 
‘ OME ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 











KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 





* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, INC- 
COHOCTON, N. Y- 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 


: GRAIN MERCHANTS CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS C0) 


Operating: 


, Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
° ‘ Kansas City 


lied teh enn WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. KANSAS BEST FLOUR...... GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


Board of Trade Building 























101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
Ae HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
* Grain Merchants - 


LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
a Ta a rem 
STRO irst Spring Clear 
xcetcsy are Nise CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


"MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH | | GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "NT: 
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Capacity 


Hill | | 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. Hy} Barrels 
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A SUPERIOR SHORT PATENT 
BAKERY FLOUR 


Quality firmly based on scientific wheat 
selection and milling, controlled from first 
to last with experienced milling skill. It’s 
dependable always. 


€ WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


NORTH TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


y Quality CHillers Since 1879 
7] j 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE’ BUILDING .- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska - 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 


























There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 


BAY STATE FLOURS 


milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 


They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 













, Excellent Quality 
‘THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY ” HARD arma Wanar 4 RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
anrErs~MIDLAN: » Company” EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS suzy || The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains — *&X FRANCISCO, cat. Be y 
MINNEAPOLIS SOLUTE abaee INSURANCE ‘on reaek CHUBB & SON 








Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
are beld , leading millers 90 John Street New York 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x | | snw.cene ——avanetade hans sonnet 
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$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 





PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ~ 























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


















Founded by 
D 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














OPERATING 






‘ Members of the following Exchanges: 


Gee Boot WABASH ELEVATOR Re 

New York usted Wnhone Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. nag igi 
n Board of Tr Kansas City, Mo. 

Duluth Board of Trade e Kanata Obs 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange ; 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry. 
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A NEW LINE OF QUALITY FORMULA FEEDS 


Lown “= 


CONSTANT TESTING ASSURES TOP QUALITY 
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A herd of fat steers are shown above on one of the 
TOWN CRIER experimental farms. Of course, these 
cattle are being fattened on TOWN CRIER feed. Re- 
sults of such test feeding are carefully analyzed and 
the knowledge obtained is used in the manufacture 
of TOWN CRIER feeds. Experiments are also being 
run on poultry, dairy and hog feeding. 















HROUGH continuous experimentation with poul- 

try flocks, dairy and cattle herds and hogs on 
TOWN CRIER experimental farms, the relative nutri- 
tional values of proper feeding are determined. With 
this knowledge TOWN CRIER formulas are devel- 
oped and adjusted for your best feeding advantages. 


The name of TOWN CRIER feeds is spreading. 
More and more feeders are demanding this new line 
developed and produced by the same company which 


for years has marketed the nationally famous TOWN 
CRIER flours. 


We invite inquiries from dealers and brokers. Join 
the many who are affiliating with a large and new or- 
ganization in the feed field. Complete information on 
feeds, territories, advertising and delivery service fur- 
nished on request. Write today. No obligation. 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS. [NC. 


2010 Taney Ave., No. Kansas City, Mo. 
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U.S. Contribution 
of $5.75 Billions 
Estimated for 1948 


WASHINGTON — With the issu- 
ance of the report on the European 
Recovery Program by the President’s 
committee of 19 businessmen and 
economists under the chairmanship 
of W. Averell Harriman, secretary 
of commerce, and the crystallization 
of congressional ideas, approval of a 
huge financial program for the west- 
ern European nations and the oc- 
cupied zone of Germany through the 
operations of a new corporate entity 
appears assured. Before final con- 
gressional authorization is granted, 
however, it is expected that there will 
be bitter wrangling’ over the amount 
of funds to be made available, the 
extent of authority over the domestic 
economy which will be granted, the 
latitude granted the head of the new 
agency in administrative matters and 
the impositions of checks and bal- 
ances to prevent the growth and 
expansion. of this new organization 
into a business colossus which might 
ultimately destroy private  enter- 
prise. i 

The report of the Harriman com- 
mittee endorses broadly the general 
aims of the recovery program as sub- 
mitted by the 16 western European 
powers on humanitarian, economic 
and political grounds. The alterna- 
tive to aid from the U.S., it states, 
would probably be even greater po- 
litical, economic and social upheavals. 


Four Years Needed 


The Harriman report accepts the 
conclusion of the western European 
nations that revival of the economies 
of these countries will require a mini- 
mum of four years, starting with 
1948, and will cost between $17.5 
and 22.4 billions. The heaviest finan- 
cial impact falls in the first year, 
and after examining the estimates of 
the foreign countries, the committee 
concludes that the U.S. financial con- 
tribution in 1948 will amount to not 
less than $5.75 billions. 

Extension of this aid calls for anti- 
inflationary measures at home, ex- 
tension of export allocation controls 
and licensing authority, power to 
grant priorities for exports and is- 
suance of conservation orders over 
scarce commodities to insure deliv- 
ery of supplies to industries in- 
volved in essential production. In 
the case of food and agricultural 
commodities, the committee sees the 
heed for set-aside orders to provide 
adequate supplies for the program. 
The committee reports that these 
orders can be imposed at producer 
levels and with only indirect effect 
on the public. 


The magnitude of the task, accord- . 


ing to the committee, calls for the 
establishment of new operating agen- 
cy under a single head with arbi- 
trary and flexible power to make de- 
cisions regarding the progress and 
direction of the program within gen- 
eral limits of broad policy set down 
by a board of directors consisting 
of government department heads and 
Public members. To these councils 
Could be added those of advisory 
(Continued on page 36) 
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THE FOOD PLAN 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Millers, Feed, Grain Leaders 


to Meet on Grain Conservation 


WASHINGTON — Leaders of the 
grain, milling and feed industries 
have been invited to meet with the 
Secretary of Agriculture -to discuss 
grain conservation at the farm level. 
The meeting, called by Charles Luck- 
man, chairman of the Citizens Food 
Committee, originally was scheduled 
for Nov. 13, but later was postponed 
until further notice because of con- 
flict with a previously scheduled 
meeting. 

At the meeting the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture will present a detailed 
program elaborating on conservation 
measures, most of which have already 
been distributed to the feed, grain and 
milling industries. In addition to these 
representatives, spokesmen for all the 
major farm groups will appear to- 
gether with representatives of farm 
equipment and other organizations 
which do business with farmers. 

R. B. Bowden will represent the 
Grain Trade Council at the session. 
It is expected that Walter Berger, 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., and Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers National 


Federation, will represent those or- 
ganizations. 

Other organizations which have 
been asked to attend the meeting in- 
clude the corn milling industry 
groups. 

¥ ¥ 
Cooperation Pledged 


MINNEAPOLIS—Commenting on 
the invitation of Charles Luckman to 
the milling industry to participate in 
a discussion of grain saving plans at 
a forthcoming meeting, Harry Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., stat- 
ed early this week that leaders of the 
milling industry will be happy to help 
promote any new grain saving ideas. 

Mr. Bullis emphasized, however, 
that millers want no controls, nor a 
return to 80% extraction flour and 
said that the industry is cooperating 
100% through advertising and other 
means with the present conservation 
program. He cited that millers want 
to export flour rather than wheat, 
which would make the millfeed by- 


products of milling available for live-- 


stock feed as they should be. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Belgium, Holland Buy Flour; 


Latin Business Still Light 


Moderate sales of flour were made 
to Belgium, Netherlands and Nether- 
lands East Indies in the past week 
against December allocations, but 
other claimant nations have not yet 
entered the market. 

France was not expected to buy 
until the latter part of this week, and 
while Portugal has made inquiries, no 
booking has yet been done. India and 
British Pacific ports allocations like- 
wise remain to be filled. 

Belgium purchased various lots last 
week at different times at~ prices 
which netted $6.15 to $6.19, sacked, 
Gulf. Most of the earlier Belgian pur- 
chases were for first half November, 





WHEATRUSTLERS 
STOPPED 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The arrest of 
one suspected wheat thief and the 
trailing of others has _ virtually 
stopped that particular form of brig- 
andage in the nine Oklahoma wheat 
counties which recently suffered se- 
vere losses of wheat. In many. in- 
stances wheat growers are stationing 
armed guards near their wheat bins, 
particularly those located in isolated 


spots. 





and some of the later bookings for 
shipment by Nov. 26, indicating a 
need for flour in that country. 

Belgium continued to acquire small 
lots of flour early this week at prices 
equivalent to around $6.17 sacked, 
Gulf, net. Reports indicate a consid- 
erable need for flour in Belgium, with 
the possibility that a larger alloca- 
tion would be sought by that coun- 
try. 
Netherlands buying was completed 
early last week, the bulk of the De- 
cember quota having been filled in 
one large lot from a mill bought in 
the preceding week. Purchases were 
reported at $7.61 per 50 kilos, Am- 
sterdam,’ for 80% flour. Bookings 
were made with four southwestern 
mills. 

Buying was also done by the Neth- 
erlands East Indies purchasing mis- 
sion, which filled its quota at prices 
reported to be approximately $6.35, 
sacked, Gulf. 

Latin American business was con- 
fined to small lots to a few destina- 
tions. Puerto Rican importers took 
fair amounts during the week. Mill- 
ers are awaiting licenses on Decem- 
ber allocations to Brazil and Cuba, 
which are yet to be issued, but the 
rest of the Latin American outlets 
are covered by three-month licenses 
previously issued for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1947. 





< THE FINANCIAL PLAN European Food Aid 


Seen as Outright 
Gift by Harriman 


WASHINGTON — Food supplies, 
which will represent one of the major 
factors in the European recovery pro- 
gram, will be financed through out- 
right gifts to foreign nations partici- 
pating in the plan if the recommen- 
dations of the Harriman committee 
of 19 business men and economic ad- 
visors is followed. According to a re- 
port by that committee, the U.S. will 
be required to supply approximately 
10 million tons of food and feed 
grains annually for the next four 
years, and even by that time Eu- 
ropean nations will have only brought 
their food consumption up to slightly 
less than its prewar level. — 

To accomplish the delivery of food 
supplies to western Europe, the com- 
mittee asks that Congress extend ex- 
port allocation powers under the Sec- 
ond Decontrol Act of 1947 beyond the 
present expiration date of Feb. 29, 
1948, and that domestic allocation au- 
thority be granted to the administra- 
tion. It recommends power to issue 
set-aside and other orders of the war 
food order type to channel scarce sup- 
plies into the most desirable uses, in 
line with the aims of the! recovery 
program, and power to issue conser- 
vation orders over scarce commod- 
ities, such as tin for example, to in- 
sure that adequate supplies are avail- 
able for the purposes of implement- 
ing the recovery goals. 


Reaches Different Conclusion 


Significantly, the Harriman com- 
mittee report reaches an entirely dif- 
ferent conclusion from that of the 
report of the Council of Economic 
Advisors. The latter report charged 
that high domestic price levels should 
be attributed to high levels of domes- 
tic income and that the export sur- 
plus was not responsible. The Harri- 
man report takes an entirely oppo- 
site view, stating that: “According to 
one view, the persistence of high food 
prices since the war has been due 
chiefly to domestic demand and the 
influence of food exports has been 
minor and secondary. The committee 
believes that this opinion overlooks 
the importance of marginal demands 
and that it is the extra food with- 
drawn from the domestic supply by 
exports which has made the real dif- 
ference. Through 1946 and the first 
fial& of 1947, the continuance of large 
foreign shipments served to prevent 
the anticipated decline in agricul- 
tural prices, while the recent rise in 
foreign requirements, coupled with 
short supplies, has skyrocketed the 
food market.” 

That this committee should reach 
this conclusion after it spearheaded 
rebukes to the grain exchanges for 
failing to halt speculative excesses, 
which it charged was responsible for 
high grain prices, reflects an inter- 
esting about face. 


Recommends Private Enterprise 
Another interesting aspect of the 
Harriman report, in view of its rec- 
ommendations for renewal of domes- 
tic control powers, is the following: 
(Continued on page 36) 
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September Flour — 
Output Placed at 
24.8 Million Sacks 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
flour during September was estimat- 
ed by the Bureau of the Census at 
24.8 million sacks, 4% less than the 
25.9 million sacks turned out in Au- 
gust, but 5% greater than the Sep- 
tember, 1946, output of 23.7 million 
sacks. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 56.7 million bush- 
els, as compared with 59.6 million in 
August. Offal production was placed 
at 474,000 short tons, against 498,000 
short tons the previous month. 

The bureau also estimated that 
stocks of wheat flour in the hands 
of mills at the end of the third quar- 
ter of 1947 totaled 4.9 million sacks, 
compared with 4.4 million sacks at 
the end of the preceding quarter and 
4.3 million sacks on Sept..30, 1946. 

These figures are for approximately 
1,100 flour mills, 425 of which report 
monthly to the bureau, the rest an- 
nually. The 1,100 mills are believed to 
account for about 98% of the entire 
U.S. wheat flour production. 

More detailed figures on September 
flour production and stocks will ap- 
pear shortly in “Facts for Industry” 
Series M16A-97, the bureau says. 
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Galvin Sees Wheat 
Crop Most Critical 
in Several Years 


KANSAS CITY—The wheat crop in 
western Kansas is in a more critical 
condition than it has been for several 
years, C. M. Galvin, crop expert for 
James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago, said 
here last week, following his return 
from a trip through the wheat area. 
From Wichita north to Salina and 
eastward wheat is up and looking 
good. In the western sections, he said, 
fear is expressed generally that it is 
too late to get sufficient plant devel- 
opment to prevent heavy winter kill- 
ing. 
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MILWAUKEE RECEIPTS DROP 
MILWAUKEE — Flour receipts in 

the Milwaukee market during Octo- 

ber dropped to 69,650 bbl. from the 

82,950 bbl. received here a year ago 

during the same month, the Milwau- 

kee Grain Exchange reported recent- 
ly. Shipments, however, were heavier 

at 28,000 bbl., compared to the 17,- 

150 bbl. shipped from here a year 

ago during that month: Wheat move- 

ment here was much heavier the past 
month than a year ago. Receipts 
reached 303,910 bu., compared to on- 
ly 41,600 bu. a year earlier. Ship- 
ments jumped to 917,456 bu. from the 
266,900 bu. a year ago 
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MORMONS DONATE WHEAT 
TO GREEK RELIEF GROUP 


SALT LAKE CITY—A carload of 
turkey red wheat, more than 80,000 
lb., was donated recently to the Greek 
War Relief Assn. for planting in 
Greece by George Albert Smith, presi- 
dent of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints in behalf of the 
church membership. 

In making the presentation, Presi- 
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dent Smith explained to P. E. Athas, 
state chairman of the Greek War Re- 
lief Assn., and P. S. Marthakis, re- 


gional chairman and former Utah leg- _ 


islator, that the wheat is now in 
storage at Kaysville: It will be sent 
to New York and from there will be 
shipped to Greece where it will be 
used for planting, Mr. Athas ex- 
plained. 

Expressing appreciation for what 
he termed a “very generous gift,” 
Mr. Athas said that the wheat would 
do much to relieve the situation in 
Greece. “The wheat will be planted 
in early February and will be ready 
for harvest by the last part of June 
or July,” he said. The carload of 
wheat was attached to the “Friend- 
ship Train” which was in Ogden Nov. 
10. 
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HENRY J. TAYLOR TO SPEAK 
NEW YORK — The Bakers Club, 

Inc., will have Henry J. Taylor, presi- 

dent, Package Advertising Corp., ra- 

dio commentator, author, newspaper 





correspondent and one of its own 
members, as guest speaker at its first 
fall indoor luncheon and meeting. 
This will be held in the main dining 
room of the Hotel Shelton on Nov. 
19 at 12:30. 
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PREPARED CAKE MIXES 
MARKETED BY PILLSBURY 


NEW YORK—Lewis B. Wall, presi- 
dent of the premix division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., has announced that 
on Nov. 10 the company’s new line of 
prepared cake mixes went on the 
market. Designed for hotel, restau- 
rant and other mass feeding outlets, 
in addition to the baking trade, they 
are packed in bulk sizes of 100 lb. 
and 25 lb. 

Chocolate cake, spice cake, lemon 
gold and gingerbread are the varie- 
ties now offered and Mr. Wall states 
that these mixes “have all of the im- 
provements research and trial can 
produce from the best ingredients on 
the market.” 








New Valley Mills Plant to Start 
Operations Early in December 


JACKSON, MISS.—Operations will 
start early in December at the new 
flour milling plant of the Valley Mills. 
The plant has been under construc- 
tion for the past two years and has 
a capacity of 1,800 sacks daily. 

In addition, the new mill has a for- 
mula feed plant of 900 tons 24-hour 
capacity and a corn meal mill of 
1,200 bbl. capacity. The company at 
present has 100,000 bu. grain stor- 
age capacity and is starting construc- 
tion of another 150,000-bu. grain stor- 
age unit. The new plant includes 
warehouse space for 3,000 tons of 
sacked materials. The Valley Mills 
operates a country elevator at Hol- 
landale, Miss., with 60,000 bu. capac- 


ity and plans to add other country 
storage facilities in the Delta terri- 
tory. 

Valley Mills is the milling division 
of the Merchants Co., large wholesale 
grocery concern with headquarters 
in Hattiesburg, Miss., and - branch 
houses at several points in Missis- 
sippi and. Louisiana. W. W. Wright is 
president and general manager of the 
‘company. J. C. Wood is in charge of 
production of Valley Mills, E. A. Mc- 
Gowen is purchasing and traffic man- 
ager, and W. C. Covington is sales 
and promotion manager. 

A ceremony to celebrate the open- 
ing of the new milling plant is 
planned for the first week in De- 
cember. 
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Smaller Use of 
Wheat for Feeding 
Seen by Expert 


CHICAGO—An estimate by a De- 
partment of Agriculture wheat expert 
that feed use of wheat this crop year 
would probably be only 250 million 
bushels, drew much attention in grain 
trade circles. 

The estimate was 100 million bush- 
els below the estimate put out early 
this season and the revision was bascd 
on the fact that reports show that 
only 60 million bushels of wheat were 
fed in the July-September quarter, 
whereas it has been guessed that 90 
million bushels would be fed in that 
period. 

Reports indicate that the saving on 
feed use of wheat will go to make 
up the 500 million-bushel export 
schedule, and that anything that is 
added to the indicated carry-over of 
150 million bushels of wheat must 
come through saving efforts of the 
conservation committee. Trade inter- 
ests believe that a wheat carry-over 
of 150 million bushels next July 1 is 
a risky margin, in view of the unfa- 
vorable winter wheat prospects at 
present. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.10 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.10, as 
compared with 13.18 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 31.68, as compared with 
26.71 a year ago. 








Procurement for Grain Export 


Program Well Ahead of Schedule 


An analysis of statistics showing 
purchases of grains and grain prod- 
ucts to date by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. and those sold direct by com- 
mercial interests to foreign claim- 
ants, indicates that the U.S. is well 
up on its export program for 1947-48 
and that government agencies are in 





“Let It Snow” 


HOXIE, KANSAS—“Snow, Inc.,” is 
a new corporation which was formed 
last week in Kansas for the purpose 
of aiding farmers in combating dry 
weather conditions by dropping dry 
ice from airplanes. Headquarters of 
the organization will be in Hoxie. 

Incorporation papers of Snow, Inc., 
state that they will promote and con- 
duct “experiments and scientific study 
in meteorology to induce increased 
precipitation in the semi-arid western 
plains area by the operation and 
maintenance of airplanes and the use 
of dry ice, and to commercialize upon 
the benefits resulting generally by 
rendering services for hire to those 
people living in semi-arid areas for 
inducing increased precipitation.” 





position to complete purchases sever- 
al months in advance of the season’s 
end. On the basis of official figures at 
hand Nov. 4, coupled with estimates 
of private. procurement, the export 
program now is about as follows, in 
bushels: 


Goal—all grains ...........06.. 570,000,000 
Plus carry-over from June 


GORIOCCIOM oe cos dee veteteeis 13,800,000 
583,800,000 

Coarse grains purchases, private 
OME COD oo sic nnscceces besten 63,218,000 

Plus credit for unallocated ship- 

ments .of corn meal, oatmeal, 
etc., 100,000 tons quarterly... 15,000,000 
Net wheat and flour ......... 498,800,000 

Bought— 

QO) WERE cnc tepevtencessés 217,783,000 
PR UE. Ab edt Bn base heene ed 36,600,000 
Private flour exports (sold).. 40,775,000 
Private wheat exports ...... 6,200,000 
301,358,000 
Remaining to cover ........... 197,442,000 
Private wheat exports ........ 6,000,000 
*PMA and private flour........ 67,000,000 
‘CCC need as wheat ............ 124,000,000 
197,000,000 


' *Based on 30% of January-June alloca- 
tions plus uncovered December allocations, 
minus PMA forward purchases. 

Since the heavy purchases of the 
first week of October, progress in 
covering export needs has been at a 
slower rate of around 50 million bush- 
els a month, of which CCC wheat 
buying accounted for close to 40 mil- 
lion. If this CCC rate of purchasing 





could be continued for three months, 
the buying problem would be solved. 
There then would remain only the 
widely dispersed flour needs to be 
covered. 

Therefore, it appears likely that the 
pressure is off the government agen- 
cy as far as its own buying is con- 
cerned, and that purchasing can de 
done on a more selective basis, with- 
out the necessity of following hig 
market advances to obtain supplics. 
According to reliable reports, wheat 
is being offered to the agency at a 
rate which is meeting the present 
policy line of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Although the private flour alloca- 
tions for December were the best 
since last August, the Production and 
Marketing Administration portion 1e- 
mained relatively low, and ‘exceed:d 
November by only 21,500 tons (34‘,- 
000 sacks). PMA has as much flour 
bought as the sum of July-Decemb:r 
allocations and future buying for this 
period probably will be to develop 
some backlog or to meet special 
emergencies. The next large PMA 
procurement offers probably will rep- 
resent buying against January allo- 
cations, although not necessarily for 
January mill shipment. 
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Hearings. Scheduled to Consider 
- Wage-Hour Exemption Revisions 


WASHINGTON—A public hearing 
to consider revisions of the Wage- 
Hour Regulations, Part 541, govern- 
ing employee exemptions under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act will open 
here Dec. 2. 

Affected by changes in the regula- 
tions to be studied would be em- 
ployees classified as “executive” (Sec. 
541.1), “administrative” (Sec. 541.2), 
“professional” (Sec. 541.3), “local 
retailing capacity” (Sec. 541.4) and 
“outside salesmen” (Sec. 541.5). Un- 
der regulation 541, adopted in 1940, 
the above type of employees meeting 
basic requirements are exempt from 
minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions of the law. 


Salary Criteria Changes 


The administrator will consider the 
question of what, if any, changes 
should be made in the regulations 
with respect to the salary criteria for 
exemption of executive, administra- 
tive and professional employees. Pres- 
ent regulations require that execu- 
tive employees (Subsection 541.1 (E)) 
be paid on a basis of not less than 
$30 a week, and that administrative 
employees Subsection 541.2 (A)) 
ani professional employees (Subsec- 
tion 541.3 (B)) be compensated on 
a basis of not less than $200 a month. 
Representatives of labor unions have 
filed a petition with the Wage-Hour 
Division to amend the regulations 
above to require that an’ employee 
must be paid at least $500 a month 
in order to qualify for the exemption. 


Other Proposed Changes 

While the administrator will con- 
sider any- proposal or suggestion made 
by interested persons with regard to 
the exemptions, specific amendments 
to the regulations have been proposed 
by the administrator for considera- 
tion by employers. 

(a) Amend subsection 541.1 (F) of 
the regulations applicable to “execu- 
tives” to read as follows: 

(F) Who does not devote more 
than eight hours in the work week 
to work which is not an integral part 
of the functions described in subsec- 
tions (A) through (D) above; pro- 
vided that this subsection shall not 
apply in the case of an employee who 
is in sole charge of an independent 
establishment or a physically sep- 
arated branch establishment, or who 


- is an officer and shareholder owning 


at least 20% of the outstanding 
shares of the enterprise in which he 
is employed. 

(b) Amend Section 541.2 relating 
to “administrative” by deleting sub- 
section 541.2 (B) (4) which reads: 

“(4) Who is engaged in transport- 
ing goods or passengers for hire and 


SMALLER BREAD LOAF 
STILL ILLEGAL 


FARGO, N. D.—Several bakers in 
this territory have been lowering the 
Weight of their loaves, thinking the 
request of Charles Luckman and the 
Citizens Food Committee makes such 
action permissible, according to repre- 
sentatives of the North Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn. The practice is definitely 
illegal, and has resulted in some bak- 
ers being charged by state inspectors 
with short weight. 


(Rn rc nent 





who performs, under only general 
supervision, responsible outside work 
of a specialized or technical nature 
requiring special training, experience, 
or knowledge, and whose duties re- 
quire the exercise of discretion and 
independent judgment.” 

(c) Amend subsection 541.2 (B) 
(2) to read as follows: 

(2) Who: performs under only gen- 
eral supervision, responsible office 
or nonmanual field work, directly re- 
lated to management policies or gen- 
eral business operations, along spe- 
cialized or technical lines requiring 
special training, experience, or knowl- 
edge, and which requires the exercise 
of discretion and independent judg- 
ment; or . 

(d) Amend section 541.2 by adding 
a new subsection “C” as follows: 

(C) and who does not devote more 
than eight hours in the workweek to 
work which is not an integral part of 
the functions described in subsec- 
tions (B) (1), (B) (2) and (B) (3) 
of this section. 

(e) Amend subsection 541.3 (A) 
(4) relating to “professional” to read 
as follows: 

Who does not devote more than 
eight hours in the workweek to work 
which is not-an integral part of the 
functions described in subsections (A) 
(1), (2), (3) and (5) (a) or (b) of 
this section. 

(f) Amend subsection 541.4 (B) re- 
lating to “local retail capacity” to 
read as follows: 

(B) Who does not devote more than 
eight hours in the workweek to work 
which is not described in subsections 
(A) (1) or (A) (2) above. 

(g) Amend subsection 541.5 (A) 
(2) relating to “outside salesmen” to 
read as follows: 

(2) obtaining orders or contracts 
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for services or for the use of facili- 
ties for which a consideration will be 
paid by the client or customer, and 

(h) Amend subsection 541.5 (B) to 
read as follows: 

(B) whose hours of work of a na- 
ture other than that described in sub- 
sections (A) (1) or (A) (2) above; 
do not exceed eight hours in the 
work week; provided that work per- 


- formed incidental to and in conjunc- 


tion with the employee’s own outside 
sales or solicitations, including inci- 
dental deliveries and collections, shall 
not be included in computing the 
eight hours. 

Also, interested persons are invited 
to present evidence as to the need for 
revision or definition of any of the 
terms used in the regulations, par- 
ticularly with respect to the follow- 
ing: 

1—“primary duty” as used in sub- 
section 541.1 (A). 

2—“a customarily recognized de- 
partment or subdivision thereof” as 
used in subsection 541.1 (A). 

3—‘“sole charge’ as used in sub- 
section 541.1(F). 

4—“a physically separated branch 
establishment” as used in subsection 
541.1(F). 

5—“salary basis” and “salary or 
fee basis” as used in subsections 541.1 
(E), 541.2(A) and 541.3(B). 

6—“general business operations” as 
used in subsections 541.2(B) (2) and 
541.2(B) (3). 

Any comments or suggestions mill- 
ers may have with regard to the 
above proposed changes or with ref- 
erence to any other revision of the 
regulation should be forwarded to the 
Washington Millers National Feder- 
ation office without delay. These pro- 
posals are being studied by the fed- 
eration’s committee on labor legisla- 
tion, and the views of millers will be 
helpful to the committee in reaching 
its conclusions. If interested millers 
need a copy of the regulation Part 
541, they may write to the federa- 
tion office. 
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ARBA Convention to Feature 
30th Anniversary Celebration 


CHICAGO — The directors of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
met in the conference room of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago Nov. 3 to dis- 
cuss future plans, including the 1948 
convention at which the 30th anniver- 
sary of the association will be 
celebrated. 

The meeting was conducted by 
Charles W. Koch, Koch’s Bakery, St. 
Louis, Mo., chairman of the board, 
with the following in attendance: 
John M. Benkert, president; Al 
Wiehn, Al Steffensen, Louis J. Dudt, 
Carl Balduf, K. G. Patterson, John 
Haasis, Alois Eibner, Karl Finke- 
meier, Rudolph Holmdahl, Otto 
Berchtold, Cecil Fellows, Walter 
Schuchardt, Joseph Vann, Henry 
Dietz, Peter Redler and George 
Chussler. 

Al Steffensen, second vice presi- 
dent, was selected to serve as gen- 
eral chairman of the convention com- 
mittee. Rudolph Holmdahl, Holm- 
dahl’s Bakery, Chicago, was named 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. Program committee members 
named were B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pas- 
try Shoppes, Battlé Creek, Mich., 
chairman; Al Steffensen, Cecil Fel- 
lows, Cecil & Sally Bakery, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, and George Chussler, 
Bakers Weekly. 


The Associated Retail Bakers of 
Greater Chicago and the women’s or- 
ganizations of Chicago will cooperate 
in the operation of convention details. 

Point of sale advertising programs 
prepared for the coming months un- 
der the direction of the allied advisory 
committee were reviewed by the 
board and approved. These programs 
are designed to fit present day needs 
and prevailing conditions. 

Mr. Benkert announced that, due 
to an impending eye operation, Frank 
G. Jungewaelter, executive secretary, 
will have a period of rest and Robert 
J. Christopher, presently engaged as 
merchandising and advertising coun- 
sellor for ARBA, will serve as acting 
secretary. 

A resolution expressing the sympa- 
thy of ARBA was adopted with in- 
structions that a copy be sent to the 
family and business associates of the 
late Gene Maas, one of the original 
members of this association’s allied 
advisory committee. 

Visitors included Mrs. Eugene Bren- 
gle, president, Chicago Master Baker 
Women’s Club; Mrs. Arthur Kunst- 
mann, president, Chicago Baecker 
Meister Frauen Verein, and John H. 
Kleczewski, president, Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of Greater Chicago. 





W. P. Bomar 


APPOINTED DIRECTOR — W. P. 
Bomar, president and general man- 
ager of the Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been appointed a director 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road Co. He was elected at a 
meeting of the directors in Dallas, 
Nov. 6 Mr. Bomar is president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
chairman of the board of the Houston 
Fire & Casualty Imsurance Corp., 
General Insurance Corp. and Asso- 
ciated Employers, Lloyds, and is a di- 
rector of the Texas Service Co. and 
State Reserve Life Insurance Co. 





JOHN CIPPERLY OPPOSES 
CONTROLS ON BROADCAST 


WASHINGTON — John  Cipperly, 
Washington correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller, participated in 
a 30-minute nation-wide radio broad- 
cast over NBC stations at 11 a.m. 
E.S.T. Nov. 9. The program, known 
as America United, is of the discus- 
sion type, and the subject of this 
particular one was whether there 
should be a return to price control. 
Mr. Cipperly, aided by an economist 
representing farm organizations, vig- 
orously opposed such a move. On the 
other side of the debate was an offi- 
cial of one of the CIO marine unions 
and the president of the League of 
Women Shoppers. 
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D. P. SANDS, JR., JOINS 
SANDS, TAYLOR & WOOD CO. 


BOSTON—Donald P. Sands, Jr., 
son of the late Donald P. Sands and 
nephew of Walter E: Sands, president 
of Sands, Taylor-& Wood Co., joined 
t sales force of the company 
Nov. 3 as a bakery salesman. He will 
cover the New England states and 
New York. 

After serving in the army, Mr. 
Sands received his degree from Bow- 
doin College and Babson Business In- 
stitute. He has just returned from a 
transcontinental motor trip, calling 
on mill accounts of the company. 
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PURITY PAYS 60c, 15c 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of Purity Bakeries Corp. has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per share and an extra dividend of 
15¢ per share on the common stock 
of the corporation, each payable Dec. 
1 to stockholders of record on Nov, 
17, 
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NEW FEDERAL CORPORATION 
SUGGESTED TO HANDLE AID 


House Committee Headed by Rep. Herter Backs Plan for 
Agency With Power to Buy and Sell in World 
Markets, Exercise Controls 


WASHINGTON—In a preliminary 
report, the House Foreign Aid Com- 
mittee has endorsed a proposal for a 
new government corporation -to ad- 
minister the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. 

The committee, headed by Rep. 
Christian A. Herter (R., Mass.), sees 
in this corporation a coordinating 
agency under the chairmanship of 
the secretary of state with broad 
autonomy. The corporation would 
function under a board of directors 
composed of members nominated by 
the President with the approval of 
the Senate. 

Like the administrative agency pro- 
posed by the Harriman committee, 
the congressional proposal would give 
the corporation extensive authority 
to buy and sell in domestic and for- 
eign markets, exercise controls to 
protect the domestic economy and al- 
locate commodities and materials to 
foreign countries. 

In regard to dealings in foreign 
markets and the sale of domestic 
supplies or goods the corporation 
would be authorized to receive and 
hold or direct the use of funds in for- 
eign currencies for the most bene- 
ficial ends. It also urges that the U.S. 
obtain, where possible, payments in 
foreign commodities as a stockpile 
for the U.S. 

The committee takes a long step in 
recognition of the International Trade 
Organization policies in asking for 
the recognition and extension of such 
operations as that of the Netherlands- 
Belgium-Luxembourg Customs Union 
to facilitate international trade. 

A comparison of the position of the 
Herter committee and the report of 
the Harriman committee reveals that 
these bodies are not too far apart as 
to policies, and unless interested in- 
dustries take it upon themselves to 
examine the extent of these proposals 
and make recommendations or objec- 
tions, it is likely that a history-mak- 
ing decision will be taken by Con- 
gress from which it will be difficult if 
not impossible to retrace for a long 
period of time. 


Nonpartisian Distribution 


Distribution of American food re- 
lief supplies will be handled by the 
American Red Cross, the Society of 
Friends and other similar nonpartisan 
aid organizations, it was predicted 
after influential Republican members 
of Congress expressed their views on 
the problem. 

This new aspect of the relief pro- 
gram was gained from members of 
Congress who have appraised the for- 
eign problem through on-the-ground 
investigation and who are thoroughly 
fed up with the present system of 
turning supplies over to foreign gov- 
ernments which have been playing 
domestic politics with the distribution 
of supplies. 

That this decision is imminent and 
probably will be confirmed by recom- 
mendation of the Herter Foreign Aid 
Committee and Congress in no 
way casts doubt on the probability 
that Congress will act rapidly to grant 
funds to carry France, Italy and other 
needy nations over the critical period 


until a comprehensive European re- 
covery program can be consummated. 

This week the Herter committee, 
whose members have toured the criti- 
cal areas of Europe, announced that 
it would recommend use of funds of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and the 
Export-Import Bank if Congress be- 
came entangled with the dual prob- 
lem of immediate aid and the long 
range European recovery program. 
This agreement on the part of the 
Herter committee appears to assure 
funds for relief for France and Italy 
through March 31, 1948. Funds of 
CCC are available without statutory 
restrictions, but administration offi- 
cials have hesitated to use them 
without some expression from Con- 
gress. 


Committees in Agreement 


There is general agreement among 
the three advisory committees of the 
administration and leaders in Con- 
gress that the European Recovery 
Program must be handled by a new 
entity divorced from old line agencies. 

One of the major points at issue 
regarding this new corporation are 
the limitations which must be im- 
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posed on it to prevent its interfer- 
ence with normal private trade. One 
of the problems of the European re- 
covery program is that of commodity 
supply. Many commodities required 
in the European nations are either 
in short supply in the U.S. or must 
be obtained in other nations. For 
example, oilseed meals may have to 
be obtained from Argentina as well 
as corn and wheat. To obtain these 
supplies it is seen that the relief 
agency will have to have power to 
buy and sell in foreign markets. 


Plans for Authority 


The state department would pre- 
fer that it have the exclusive policy- 
making authority in such a proposed 
corporation, but has admittedly aban- 
doned hope of this grant from Con- 
gress. However, even under a careful- 
ly limited authority, there remains 
the fear that this corporation if ap- 
proved will have extraordinary pow- 
er to deal in commodities throughout 
the world and could live on its own 
operations even if Congress cut off 
appropriations. Critics of the plan see 
in this proposed international trading 
corporation a repetition of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. or a 
world-wide Commodity Credit Corp. 

So far no one appears to have of- 
fered a substitute for the projected 
international trading corporation plan 
of the government. An organization 
similar to the Lend-Lease agency of 
the war is dismissed as unequal to 
the problem. Lend-Lease acted as an 
agency which examined foreign de- 
mand and made recommendations. 
Foreign requirements were submitted 
by foreign missions here in this coun- 
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try, but Lend-Lease never engaged 
in procurement, . 

Congressional leaders are aware of 
the dangers inherent in this proposed 
international trading corporation and 
of its advantages. The problem fac- 
ing Congress not only is that of care- 
ful scrutiny of the foreign recovery 
estimates, but that of limiting the 
life and authority of some new agen- 
¢y which will insure that it does not 
develop into a colossus which will 
eventually destroy private enterprise. 
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Some 80% Flour 
Substandard, Dutch 
Bureau Claims 


NEW YORK—Claims against mills 
for delivery of substandard 80% flour 


‘on contracts made with the Voedsc!- 


voorziening Import Bureau, the Neth- 
erlands government flour buying 
agency at The Hague, have been made 
by that agency on several lots of 
flour that have reached that country 
recently. 

According to reports received from 
the Netherlands, the chemical analy- 
sis of the flour met the contract con- 
ditions, but the flour contained ex- 
cessive bran particles. 

The government agency at once 
filed claims and allowances were mace 
by shippers up to 20¢ a bag, accord- 
ing to reports. 





Exchanges Ask Congress Group 
for Grain Market Investigation 


WASHINGTON—Major commodity 
markets were assured a full airing 
of charges which have been directed 
against them by administration offi- 
cials when Sen. Robert A. Taft (R., 
Ohio) announced Nev. 6 that his 
joint committee on the economic re- 
port will start hearings on the mat- 
ter. The committee will meet Nov. 14. 

President Truman and some cabinet 
officers have previously charged that 
gambling on the commodity ex- 
changes was responsible for the high 
price levels. They first asked that the 
majority markets increase margin re- 
quirements on grains as a means of 
halting price advances. Immediately 
after the exchanges acted favorably 
on the administration request, prices 
moved substantially higher. Subse- 
quently Thomas Clark, attorney gen- 
eral, stated that he had started an 
investigation of abuse of the com- 
modity markets in which he alleged 
gamblers were dealing in human mis- 
ery. 

The leaders of the three major ex- 
changes asked Sen. Taft (R., Ohio) 
and Rep. Jesse Wolcott (R., Mich.) of 
the joint economic committee to give 
the controversy a congressional hear- 
ing to prove either the truth of the 
administration charges or clear them 
of responsibility for the present high 
grain prices. 

Affirmative action by Sen. Taft 
has assured a full dress hearing of 
the administration charges and it is 
believed that hearings will get under 
way immediately after the special 
session of Congress convenes. Among 
witnesses likely to be called are the 
attorney general, the secretary of 


agriculture and officials of the com- 
modity exchange commission: 

This week Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, declared that 
he would welcome an investigation 
and recalled the meeting held with 
exchange officials, which he abruptly 
broke off when they suggested that 
these serious charges against them 
be made the subject of a public hear- 
ing by a congressional committee. 

The exchanges have insisted that 
they do not make prices, but merely 
register the opinion of traders re- 
garding values. They also have held 
that they are the best judge of mar- 
gin requirements and that the mar- 
gin levels asked by the administra- 
tion would dry up markets, thereby 
denying hedgers full opportunities 
and in the long run make markets so 
thin that violent price fluctuations 
would occur. 

The complete text of the letter to 
Senator Taft and Representative Wol- 
cott follows: 

“In the past month the President of the 
United States and his attorney general, 
Thomas Clark, have on numerous octa- 
sions made statements to the general ef- 
fect that the rising cost of living, so far 
as foodstuffs are concerned, is due to what 
they have termed ‘gambling in grain.’ These 
are strong charges to make with respect to 
a legitimate industry which provides a mar- 
ketplace whereat the farmer can and does 
receive the maximum price for his produce. 
If true, strong action on the part of the 
government is certainly indicated; on the 
the other hand, if not correct, the Ameri- 
can public is entitled to have the true facts 
known. The record of these utterances is 
worthy of inspection. 

“On Oct. 5, the President, in a broadcast 
declared that ‘the cost of living in this 
country must not be a football to be kicked 
about by gamblers in grain’ and that grain 
prices ‘should not be subject to the greed 
of speculators who gamble on what may 
lie ahead in our commodity markets.’ 

“On Oct. 16, the President, in a press 


conference, stated that he had instructed 
the attorney general to investigate ‘gam- 
bling in the market.’ He likewise said that 
he had ordered an investigation into the 
trading of food and fiber, the latter term 
obviously referring to cotton and wool. 

“The attorney general, Mr. Clark, in a 
speech delivered before the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce Oct. 8, alluded to the 
grain trade as ‘greedy -men, blinded with 
lust for money, trafficking in human mis- 
ery.’ 

“On the other hand, on the very day 
that the President was laying the blame 
for the high cost of living on ‘grain mar- 
ket gamblers’ and was declaring that he 
had instructed the Department of Justice 
to conduct an investigation, Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture, in a press 
conference stated that he was convinced 
that the recent rise in margin requiremen(s 
had driven the speculators out of the 
market and that his department had no 
evidence of illegal operation in the grain 
exchanges. 

“We think that it is fair to assume 
that the President, in his statements, was 
either acting on erroneous information « 
on no information, for in his press co1- 
ference Oct. 16, when asked if he was 
not of the opinion that the government's 
purchasing policy for export was responsi 
ble for the rise, he replied that it wa 
not. When it was pointed out that t) 
proposed purchase’ of 5600 million bushe!s 
is more than one third of the U.S. whei' 
crop, the President replied that one third or 
more of this crop has always been export« 
Your committee, of course, knows that the 
President was sadly in error in this 
spect, for in only three years, namely 1945, 
1920 and 1914, according to the Depar'- 
ment of Agriculture, have exports of wheat 
been equal to one third. During the late 
1930’s and early 1940’s, exports averag: 
less than 10% of production, and in the 
years 1934-36 it was even necessary to in 
port wheat for domestic consumption. 

“We call the committee’s attention (o 
the obvious contradictions between the 
President's statements and those of his own 
secretary of agriculture, Mr. Anderson. As 
above stated, Mr. Anderson Oct. 16, sai‘ 
that so far as he knew—and we submi' 
that no one should have been better informed 
—there were no illegal or improper prac- 
tices in force on the part of the organ 
ized grain exchanges. 

“On the issue of fairness we submit 
that the words of the attorney general. 
Mr. Clark, in describing grain trading 45 
‘trafficking in human misery,’ prior to any 
hearings, are not only intemperate, but ar‘ 
or should be inconsistent with the policy 
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. ef the Department of Justice, for certainly 


an indittment, if true, should not be 
made until after sufficient facts are ascer- 
ed to merit such a sweeping statement. 
Furthermore, we call the committee’s at- 
tention to the fact that the exchanges op- 
erate under and by virtue of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act and that the policies 
and practices of all of the grain exchanges 
are subject to daily scrutiny by the com- 
mission. Daily reports are filed covering 
all transactions in excess of 200,000 bu. of 
grain, and if illegal practices have been 
engaged in they are or could have been 
detected by the government at any time. 

“It is our belief—and we stand ready to 
substantiate our statements by the evidence 
and testimony of persons calculated to be 
well informed in these fields—that the re- 
cent rise in the price of grain, particu- 
jarly wheat, has been occasioned by the 
administration’s extraordinary and ever in- 
creasing purchases of grain and flour for 
export. We make the further statement 
that no one in the government knows at 
present whether 570 million bushels of all 
grains are either too much or too little 
for foreign relief. We make,the additional 
eharge that plans are being considered to 
buy far more grain than 570 million bush- 
els, which, if carried out and put into 
effect, will materially further raise the 
price of grain to the American consum- 
ers and will result in a shortage so far as 
domestic needs are concerned. 

“The grain exchanges operate not only 
by virtue of the Commodity Exchange Act 
above referred to, but under the strictest 
possible rules and regulations of the indi- 
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vidual exchanges. We welcome and request 
a sweeping investigation by the committee 
on the Economic Report, for we are con- 
vinced that only a committee of Congress 
can and will go to the root of these causes, 
which have produced the current rise in 
living cost and which alarm every citi- 
zen, particularly the American housewife. 
To that end, we ask the committee to set 
a hearing at the earliest possible date, at 
which time we will produce facts and fig- 
ures in support of our position stated herein. 
In addition our books, our records, and all 
information in our possession are at the 
disposal of your committee. 


“We, of course, appreciate the crowded 
program which confronts the committee 
and all members of Congress. However, in 
fairness to legitimate business, and in.order 
that the American public may be furnished 
facts from which it can draw its own 
conclusions as to whether the rapid rise 
in commodity prices has been occasioned 
by illegal and improper practices on the 
part of the exchanges, on the one hand, 
or by the government’s buying program for 
export, plus bungling and lack of planning, 
on the other hand, we feel that an early 
hearing will serve a public purpose. 


“This request is being signed jointly by 
the respective presidents of the Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago, the Board of 
Trade of Kansas City, and the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, for the reason that on 
Oct. 31 Mr. Clark stated that he had been 
investigating activities in these three ex- 
changes, which are the principal grain ex- 
changes in the United States.” 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Feed, Grain Industries Still 
Critical of Poultry Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—After several of 
the important members of the Citi- 
zens Food Committee threatened to 
resign unless poultryless days were 
dropped, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Charles Luckman, and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson jointly called the whole thing 
off. They adopted in its stead a grain 
saving program offered by the poul- 
try industry. 

The new program, in short, pro- 
posed a radical culling of inefficient 
birds now in flocks and the inaugura- 
tion of an aggressive campaign to 
stimulate the consumption of poultry 
—a complete about face. 


Buying Plan Announced 


To accelerate the culling of flocks 
ih line with the poultry industry’s 
proposals, the USDA announced this 
week a chicken buying plan. Prices 
announced by USDA for culled birds 
was instantly challenged by feed 
trade authorities as being too low and 
short of the needs of the market. 
It is asserted by these spokesmen 
that it will still be more profitable 
to retain old hens on farms to obtain 
eggs next spring. The price support 
level of eggs still makes it profitable 
= retain the marginal producing 

Ns. 


Feed Trade Critical 


Careful analysis of the program 
by competent feed industry authori- 
ties is critical of the program. They 
Say that the poultryless day ban was 
kept on four weeks too long and the 
liquidation cannot be accomplished 
im the time pledged by the industries 
mMvolved. It is significant that the 
Proposal as finally presented by the 
Poultry groups was not subscribed 
to by the feed industry associations 
nor the grain trade. They still hold 
to their original position that they 
Cannot safely pledge the grain sav- 
ings now promised and that their 
original plan was the correct one. 

It is also pointed out that the 
adoption of the poultry industry pro- 
Posal places the responsibility for 
fulfillment on these industry groups, 
and if the liquidation as promised is 


not fulfilled then the government 
will have additional reasons for re- 
questing mandatory controls. 


Price Schedule Set 


Producer prices for live birds and 
prices for ‘New York” dressed grade 
A fowl which will be purchased by 
the USDA will be as follows: Fowl— 
producer prices (over 4% lb. live 
weight) 20¢ lb.; grade A fowl (New 


York style dressed weighing over 
48 lb. net per box of 12 birds) 28¢; 
fowl—producer prices (live weight 
from 3% to 4% lb.) 15¢; grade A 
fowl (New York style dressed weigh- 
ing from 36 to 48 lb. net per box of 
12 birds) 22.5¢. 

Vendors offering fowl to the gov- 
ernment under this program will be 
required to pay at least the an- 
nounced price to producers deliver- 
ing poultry to processing plants. 

Grade B quality will be acceptable 
at 3¢ lb. under grade A prices at 
both producer and vendor levels. 
Dressed fowl purchased in accordance 
with this program will be of tenta- 
tive U.S. grade B or better. No lot 
of dressed fowl weighing less than 
an average of 36 lb. net per box of 12 
birds will be purchased. 
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J. R. HESSEY HEADS SALES 
DEPARTMENT OF OMAR, INC. 


J. R. Hessey has joined the staff of 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, as sales manager. 
Mr. Hessey formerly held positions 
as sales promotion manager for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and advertising manager of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ST. PAUL BAKERS MEET 


ST. PAUL — The costs of bakery 
advertising in the . neighborhood 
theater were discussed at the month- 
ly meeting. of the Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul, held at the Covered 
Wagon Cafe. J. M. Long, secretary 
of the group, reviewed the recent an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. in Chicago. The next 
meeting was scheduled for Dec. 2. 
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Soft Wheat Millers 
to Meet Nov. 21 at 
Greensboro, N.C. 


CHICAGO—tThe National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. will hold its fall 
meeting Nov. 21 at the O. Henry Ho- 
tel, Greensboro, N. C. 

J. B. Allen, Columbia, S. C., will 
preside at the morning session at 
which Herman Fakler, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
will discusss Washington activities. 
W. R. Sutherland, Laurinburg, N. C., 
will review the work of the sanita- 
tion school recently held 
mond, Va., and considerable time will 
be devoted to a general discussion of 
sanitation problems. 

The afternoon session will be con- 
ducted as an open forum, covering all 
topics of current interest to the mill- 
ing industry. Six millers will lead the 
discussion, which will be carried on 
largely through questions and an- 
swers. 

A large attendance of millers, par- 
ticularly from the Piedmont aréa, is 
expected as the meeting will be held 
on the day before the Duke-North 
Carolina football game, which will 
be played only a few miles from 
Greensboro. 

F. A. Yost, Hopkinsville, Ky., is 
president of the association. Other 
officers are J. H. Kivlighan, Staunton, 
Va., vice president; Paul M. Marshall, 
Chicago, vice president and secretary, 
and M. W. Fuhrer, Mt: Vernon, Ind., 
treasurer. 





USDA Cuts 


WASHINGTON — Reflecting the 
relatively comfortable position of the 
government in its procurement of 
grain and flour for. the export pro- 
gram, purchases during the past week 
fell considerably below the volume of 
recent weeks. It is believed that the 
U..S. Department of Agriculture will 
operate carefully in the near future 
and hold its purchases at levels 
which will retain the present spread 
between wheat and corn prices. 

In is regular weekly statement of 
purchases, the USDA revealed that 
the CCC bought only 1,645,019 bu. 
wheat during the period noon Oct. 
31 to noon Nov.\ 7. Its takings of 
other grains included 32,715 bu. bar- 
ley, 1,063,839 bu. grain sorghums, 
2,000 bu. corn and 1,000 bu. rye. The 
corn and rye were bought from dis- 
tillers. 

Flour purchases amounted to 275,- 
700 sacks, bringing total flour tak- 
ings since July 1 up to 9,061,717 sacks. 
Cumulative wheat purchases since 
July 1 amount to 176,870,330 bu., 
barley 5,020,727, oats 2,981,208 and 
grain sorghums 3,547,839 bu. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration will accept offers Nov. 
12 on 190,000 sacks of whole wheat 
flour for the German occupation zone, 
it was announced last week. Bids are 
for acceptance Nov. 13 for Gulf de- 
livery. 

The agency recently purchased 
around 275,000 sacks of Pacific Coast 
export straight at prices not an- 
nounced by the agency, but report- 
ed in the trade to be $6.45, or 55¢ 


Back on Grain Buying 
As Exports Far Exceed Year Ago 


higher than the level of last pre- 
vious purchases on the Coast a month 
ago. 

Reporting on October exports, the 
USDA estimated that 1,137,000 long 
tons (43,107,000 bu.) of U.S. grain 
and grain products were lifted. This 
raised the total for the four months 
July-October, to 6,154,000 long tons 
(237,351,000 bu.), compared with 2,- 
804,000 long tons (109,354,000 bu.) 
during the same period last year, 
when maritime strikes sharply re- 
stricted the grain export program. 

The October total of .1,137,000 long 
tons included (in terms. of whole 
grain equivalent) 719,000 long tons 
of wheat, 332,000 long tons of flour 
and 86,000 long tons of other grains 
and grain products. 

The occupied zones in Europe and 


pe 
FARM HOLDING OF WHEAT 


WASHINGTON — The extent to 
which some wheat growers are hold- 
ing back on selling in the hope of 
still higher prices was indicated last 
week, when Thomas Campbell, Mon- 
tana wheat king, told President Tru- 
man, during a White House visit, 
that he was holding 610,000 bu. Mr. 
Campbell was reported to have sug- 
gested to the President that ceilings 
on wheat at around $3.50 bu. be es- 
tablished. Mr. Truman said at a later 
press conference that he did not 
blame the wheat grower for not sell- 
ing his wheat when he thought he 
could get more money for it later. 


Asia received 431,000 long tons, and 
countries participating in the US. 
foreign relief program, 227,000 long 
tons. Cash-paying governments §re- 
ceived the remainder of 479,000 long 
tons. Largest recipients among the 
cash- paying governments were 
France, 110,000 tons; India, 66,000 
tons; Belgium. 60,000 tons. 

The October total of 1,137,000 long 
tons compares with a September re- 
vised estimate of 1,403,000 long tons. 

The following table shows cumula- 
tive totals for July-October, 1947 and 
1946 (000’s omitted): 








1947 1947 1946 1946 

Long Grain Long’ Grain 

tons bu. tons bu. 
2! eas 1,935 76,248 917 34,860 
August ... 1,679 64,520 796 31,081 
September. 1,403 53,476 701 28,133 
October ... 1,137 43,107 390 15,280 
Totals .. 65154 237,351 2,804 109,354 

~ ¥ Y¥ 


Light Buying at K. C. 


KANSAS CITY—A purchase of 
230,000 bu. wheat on Nov. 6-7 was 
the only transaction of the week by 
the Commodity Credit Corp: at Kan- 
sas City. This amount boosts the to- 
tal procured through the southwest- 
ern regional office to 114,511,000 bu. 
under the current program. The price 
basis was unchanged for December 
delivery of warehouse receipts, or 9¢ 
over the Chicago December future 
for No. 1 hard, basis Gulf, 7%¢ over 
for January and 6¢ over for Feb- 
ruary. The “in store” basis was 7¢ 
under Chicago December for Decem- 
ber, 8%¢ under for January and 10¢ 
under for February. 
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FLOUR SALES REMAIN LIGHT, 


WITH ALL BUYERS CAUTIOUS 


Trade Becoming More and More Hand-to-Mouth—Bakers 
Complain of Business Losses and Expect Deflation 
Action From Congress 


Flour buyers are proceeding very 
cautiously at current high price lev- 
els and the volume of business placed 
on mill books last week was not large. 
It is reported that the baker who has 
four or five weeks’ supplies of flour 
bought ahead is the exception at pres- 
ent and only a rare customer is 
booked much beyond mid-January. 
Uncertainty about what Congress will 
do at its special session contributes 
to the hand-to-mouth type of buy- 
ing. Some bakers believe that action 
to deflate prices will be taken, al- 
though they admit that as long as the 
tremendous foreign demand continues 
there is little hope for much recession 
the remainder of the crop year. The 
long-range outlook is darkened by the 
poor start of the new winter wheat 
crop. 


EXPORT TRADE 
NOT LARGE 


Export bookings were not heavy. 
Most sales were in the Southwest 
and predominantly to Belgium, the 
Netherlands and the Netherlands 
East Indies. Price levels were in the 
range of $6.13@6.35, sacked, gulf. 
Some further booking apparently was 
yet to be done by Belgium at the end 
of the week, and France, Portugal, 
India and the British Pacific areas 
have yet to cover their December 
quotas. Latin American business was 
light and scattered. A few sales were 
reported to Puerto Rico, while Cuban 
and Brazilian licenses for December 
still were awaited. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
HAND-TO-MOUTH 


Sales by southwestern mills last 
week amounted to 44% of capacity, 
as compared with 67% the previous 
week and 110% a year ago. About 
half of the trade consisted of export 
sales, with the domestic business the 
smallest for several weeks. Expecta- 
tion that something price-depressing 
will happen when Congress meets 
has put a damper on new domestic 
business. Orders are for small lots 
and are rather scattered, adding up 
to only a moderate total. The back- 
log of unfilled orders on millers’ 
books continues to shrink at a rate 
which indicates that all buyers with- 
in a few weeks will be practically on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Some of the 
larger buyers have developed a new 
note of bearishness and have gone on 
a price-date-of-shipment basis. That 
kind of trading is more pronounced 
than for some time. Family trade is 
light, although there is evidence that 
a fairly good volume is being bought 
by consumers. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 87% 
OF CAPACITY 


Spring wheat mills sold about 87% 
of capacity last week, against 63% 
a week earlier and 74% a year ago. 
Although many buyers agree that 
prices may be higher instead of low- 
er later in the crop year, they ap- 
parently are not willing to cover re- 
quirements very far ahead. A decided 
note of caution is evident at current 
price levels and the trade appears to 


be on a buy-as-needed basis. Talk of 
rationing and uncertainty over pos- 
sible governmental restrictions tend 
to hold a damper on trade. Export 
business with spring wheat mills is 
very light, most of the foreign buying 
since the December allocations were 
announced having been placed in 
other sections of the country. 


EASTERN DOMESTIC 
BUSINESS LIGHT 


Domestic trade at Buffalo remained 
of small volume, with buyers showing 
little interest and apparently awaiting 
a more settled tone in the wheat mar- 
ket. Export trade, however, was bet- 
ter on the recently announced Decem- 
ber allocations. Several small to me- 
dium-sized lots of flour were sold to 
Metropolitan New York buyers, but 
general buying still was held up by 
uncertainty over market fluctuations. 
Deliveries on old orders are spotty, 
with some mills behind in getting 
flour out, while others were anxious 
for directions. The boxcar shortage is 
affecting most processors. 

Boston trade was light, with larg- 
er bakers showing no interest and 
the smaller operators buying only for 
immediate needs. Principal activity 
was in ordering out previously placed 
contracts. The hope for possible price 
recessions prevailed throughout the 
baking industry. Philadelphia buyers 
were uncertain about taking hold, al- 
though some fair sized bookings were 
made on dips in the wheat market. 
Orders were mostly for moderate- 
sized amounts, with bakers concerned 
over possible government action to 
further curb consumption of food to 
meet export goals. 


BAKERS COMPLAIN 


OF BUSINESS LOSSES 


Cleveland jobbers and _ bakers 
show only limited interest in flour, 


despite the dips in wheat prices early 
in the week. Bakers complain of busi- 
ness losses, with a growing inclina- 
tion to dispose of plants. Family flour 
trade has tapered off considerably, 
but still is.relatively better than the 
demand for bakery flour. Business has 
slackened at St. Louis. Bakers show 
very little interest for other than car- 
lots for nearby shipment and the fam- 
ily trade has pulled out of the mar- 
ket after having accumulated fair- 
sized stocks. Export trade is mod- 
erate. — 

Chicago trade again was confined 
to sales of one-, two- and three-car- 
lots, although these were fairly nu- 
merous, and an occasional large lot 
was sprinkled through the business. 
Shipping directions were good and de- 
liveries were favorable. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
TRADE QUIET 


Southern states’ business was ex- 
ceedingly narrow, with sales limited 
to immediate and nearby shipment as 
buyers continued to await market de- 
velopments and results of the special 
session of Congress. The bakers’ 
strike at New Orleans continues and 
is now in its sixth week. This tends 
to hold a damper on flour sales also. 
Most of the business passing is in 
hard winters, with springs drawing 


little interest despite reduced differ-° 


entials over southwestern types. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRADE EXPANDS 


Operations of Pacific Northwest 
mills have been increased as a result 
of renewed government buying and 
some increase in domestic trade. Bak- 
ers and other users seem to have de- 
cided that prices are not likely to 
recede much, if any, and are more 
disposed to place long term bookings. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
RUNNING WELL 


Canadian mills are being kept 
busy with shipments to the U. K. and 
the few other countries to which of- 
ferings are permitted by the wheat 
board. Further offerings to New- 
foundland were authorized Nov. 1, 
but quantities will be limited. The 
West Indies were taking all of their 
allocations. Winnipeg advices estimat- 
ed the week’s export sales at about 





Firm Durum Wheat Forces Mills 


to Raise Quotations on Granulars 


Durum wheat prices continue to 
strengthen, and granular quotations 
are 10¢ higher than a week ago. 
There is considerable interest, but 
buyers wait until the last minute 
before placing orders, and then con- 
fine them to near-by needs. It is 
thought that very few manufactur- 
ers are covered beyond 60 days, with 
most of them probably only around 
30 days. Yet they hesitate about con- 
tracting and millers fear that before 
the crop year is ended, some of their 
customers may have to go without 
granulars if the government buys an 
additional 5 million bushels of du- 
rum for export. 

Shipping directions are heavy and 
mills are still behind on deliveries. 
They quote granulars at $6.50@6.60 
sack, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and 
No. 1 semolina at 40¢ more. 

Manufacturers of macaroni prod- 
ucts report capacity operations in 
virtually all instances, except where 
lagging deliveries of granulars force 


occasional shutdowns. Prices of mac- 
aroni products remain firm. A brisk 
export inquiry continues, but most 
manufacturers are withdrawn from 
foreign sales, due to price considera- 
tions and urgency of domestic de- 
mand. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Nov. 8, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2. 
Amber Durum or better.... 


1 . 

9 

3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.96% @2.98% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.89% @2.93% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.89% @2.93% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.88% @2.92% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
ie Sree *227,404 97 
Previous week ........ 243,372 104 
FORO. GE vce nk 4n den 223,139 106 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Nov. 8, 1947 .........4.. 4,085,738 
July 1-Nov. 9, 1946 ............ 3,360,774 


*Preliminary. 
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84,000 sacks. Domestic trade in Can. 
ada continues good., 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 160,929 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre. 
senting 67% of the total flour pro. 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3. 
963,035. sacks, compared with 4,123. 
964 sacks, in the previous week and 
3,979,715 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,655,539 and three years 
ago 3,480,943. There was a decrease in 
flour production in all sections of the 
country frdm a week ago: 14,000 
sacks in the Northwest, 4,000 in the 
Southwest, 25,000 in Buffalo, 78,000 in 
the Central and Southwest and 39,000 
in the North Pacific Coast. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED MARKETS QUIET, 
WITH DEMAND LIMITED 


—<>— 
Uncertainty Over Possible Action of 
Congress Holds Trade Down—- 
Ratios Less Favorable 


Feedstuffs markets continued to 
decline the past week, influenced by 
unsettled grain markets. Feeding ra- 
tios were less favorable and this con- 
tributed to the easier tone. Feeder 
demand was not urgent and feed 
manufacturers and distributors fell 
back upon stocks purchased earlier 
in the season. Uncertainty as to what 
may develop as an outcome of the 
pending special session of Congress 
also caused buyers to proceed cau- 
tiously in taking on forward ship- 
ment feeds. The Production and Mar- 
keting index of -wholesale feedstuffs 
prices, for the country as a whole 
dropped 2.4 points, to 287. The prin- 
cipal decline was in animal protein 
feeds, but heavy wheat millfeeds also 
were lower. 


Millfeeds Easier; Demand Quiet 


Demand for wheat millfeeds was 
quiet. Irregular grain markets and 
recent mild weather through impor- 
tant feeding areas limited feeder de- 
mand and influenced holders to liqui- 
date present supplies rather than add 
to commitments at this time. Price 
changes, however, were slight. Bran 
showed little change. Middlings and 
the heavy feeds were in slower re- 
quest than bran, and prices on these 
kinds were lower. Jobbers have rath- 
er large quantities of millfeed com- 
ing to them on previous bookings and 
liberal offerings were quite steadily 
available from that source, 

The market at Chicago was very 
dull, with most mills reported to be 
asking for bids for the first time dur- 
ing recent weeks. Inquiry for red dog 
showed some activity, but otherwise 
buying interest was light. At Kansas 
City, bran showed little net change, 
but shorts were sharply lower and 
narrowed their premium over bran 
considerably. Feed manufacturers ‘ur- 
nished a narrow outlet, since demand 
for commercial feeds was quite li<ht. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. W. LANGENBERG DIES 


ST. LOUIS—Frederick W. Lansen- 
berg, 75, of 6902 Washington Ave. 
University City, vice president of the 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., died of 
heart disease Oct. 28. He had been 4 
member of the company and of the 
Merchants Exchange for more than 
50 years. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Minna Langenberg, and three 
sisters. 
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Wheat Futures Show Gains 


in Weather Market 


Apprehension Mounting Over Drouth Delay to New Winter 
Wheat—Time for Seeding Exceedingly Short 


The precarious condition of the 
new winter wheat crop in the South- 
west stole the limelight from most 
other bullish market influences the 
past week and wheat futures were 
very sensitive to each weather report 
from the affected area. Light rains 
and moderate snowfall occurred in 
parts of western Kansas, eastern Col- 
orado and southwestern Nebraska 
during the week, but consensus was 
that the moisture still was too light 
to relieve the long drouth and the 
time for completion of planting and 
germination of “dusted in” wheat was 
rapidly nearing an end. 

- Even if the necessary moisture is 
forthcoming in the next few days, ex- 
pert opinions are that only a normal 
crop could be obtained, whereas the 
need is for another record-breaker if 
the tremendous domestic and world 
requirements for wheat are to be 
met. Up to Nov. 1, only 50% of the 
western Kansas acreage had been 


sown and only 35% of that was show- . 


ing above ground. Since that time, 
more land has been seeded, but the 
unplanted area still is large. Prob- 
ably the most serious angle of the 
situation is the deficiency of subsoil 
moisture, the reserve which general- 
ly is counted upon to support the 
growing plants next summer. With- 
out this deep down reserve, spring 
and summer rains must. be timely 
and abundant to fill in the gap, and 
much of the dry area is in a region 
where summer rainfall is not always 
dependable. 


Eyes on Congress 

Increasing attention is being fo- 
cused on what Congress will do at 
its special session beginning Nov. 17. 
Problems to be dealt with include 
means of controlling domestic infla- 
tion and at the same time provide 
aid for Europe. The latter nullifies 
the former, since it has been the 
heavy foreign drain that has caused 
much of the price spiraling in re- 
cent months. Artificial price and use 
controls have been mentioned as a 
possible step to hold the line, but 
these carry all of the evils of black 
markets and a threat of reduced pro- 
duction at the very time that all-out 
production is imperative. 


Procurement Ahead of Schedule 


Washington statements have indi- 
cated the intention of reducing the ex- 
port goal of 570 million bushels, in- 
cluding 500 million wheat and flour; 
in fact, some observers have voiced 
the opinion that the government 
might try to export more than that 
amount. Procurement of grains and 
flour for export is well ahead of 
Schedule, with the CCC having pur- 
chased 217,783,000 bu. of actual wheat 
and 36,600,000 bu. in the form of flour. 
Private flour exports have amounted 
to about 40,775,000 bu., wheat equiva- 
lent, and private wheat exports about 
6,200,000. These total up to 301,358,- 
000 bu. In addition, purchases of 
Coarse grains and other food commod- 
ities have totaled 78,218,000 bu. since 
July 1. This would leave about 197,- 
442.000 bu. of wheat and flour yet 
to be covered. 

Wheat futures advanced 5% @8¢ 
last week, with the close Nov. 10 at 

fading markets as follows: Chicago 
—December $2.96%, May $2.83, July 
$2.50%, September $2.43%; Minne- 
apolis—December $2.89, May $2.75%; 


Kansas City—December $2.87%, May 
$2.73%, July $2.43%. 


CCC Buying Slackens 


CCC buoyancy was absent from 
the Kansas City wheat market dur- 
ing the week as the agency bought 
very little, but dry, windy weather 
conditions in most sections of the 
wheat growing Southwest tended to 
keep prices in a strong position. 
Flour business continued slow and 
created only a light demand for 
wheat by mills. However, the fact 
that farmers were selling little 
wheat tended to reduce offerings in 
the market and premiums remained 
strong for both ordinary and milling 
proteins. Ordinary wheat sold in the 
range 3@4¢ over the December fu- 
ture, advancing %¢ during the week. 
Premiums of higher protein milling 
types were up as much as 2¢ during 
the week. The range of No. 1 dark, 
hard wheat closed $2.90% @3.43% at 
the end-of the week compared with 
$2.89@3.39% last week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Nov. 8, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.92 @3.45% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.91% @3.44% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.91 @3.43% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.90% @3.42% 
Si ee Ne ere 2.93 @2.96% 
ye ere erie ee 2.92% @2.95% 
ee Serer eer rena 2.92 @2.96 

Pele Ci Re pice vcs Ga cecar wets 2.91% @2.94% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Nov. 10 
at $3.07% @3.08% bu., basis delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein bringing 2%¢ premium. Offer- 
ings were light and met a fair de- 
mand. 

Spring Premiums Easier 

With milling demand hesitant and 
CCC buying less aggressive, pre- 
miums on cash spring wheat under- 
went a downward adjustment. Re- 
ceipts were moderately large, with 
2,125 cars received at Minneapolis 
and 2,834 at Duluth. Premiums on 
ordinary wheat were off 7@8¢ and 
the spread on high protein lots over 
the ordinary qualities was materially 
reduced. “To arrive’ interest cen- 
tered almost entirely on wheat for 
guaranteed arrival at Duluth before 
the close of lake navigation. The “to 
arrive” bid was 7¢ over Minneapolis 
December for ordinary protein No. 1 
dark northern for delivery at Duluth 
by Nov. 25, with 1¢ additional for 
each one tenth per cent protein over 
12%. Premiums on durum dropped 
about 2¢ from a week ago. Milling 
demand was quiet to fair, but the 
CCC came in for a few scattered lots. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Nov. 8: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib........... $2.96% @3.02% 
Se Ss Seer 2.95% @3.01% 
kh. gs, Seer 2.95% @3.01% 
ss - = Were. 2.94% @3.00% 
*)  £. B NVA eer ce 2.92% @2.99% 
Po: SD ey Persea 2.91% @2.97% 


Protein premiums: 12% 2¢, 13% 12¢, 14% 
25¢, 15% 41¢, 16% 53¢. 


Pacific Prices Stronger 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat ad- 
vanced sharply last week, with the 
boxcar situation responsible for the 
tightness. The private trade was pay- 
ing more than the CCC for wheat 
for 15 days’ or spot shipment. The 
CCC has ships in port, but not enough 
wheat to load them. Bidding is keen 
for the small amounts available at 
terminals in the hands of the private 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total esti- 
mated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 




















Nov. 2-8, Previous Nov. 3-9, Nov. 4-10, Nov. 5-11, 
1947 week 1946 1945 944 
i. MTP Cee Ee eee iyo ee *954,651 968,901 987,805 903,399 806,498 
Mr Teor rT Pre 1,548,151 1,551,669 1,470,469 1,241,781 1,190,463 
| PPP TY CREE TY PETE Te *592,903 618,300 572,842 565,201 625,328 
Central and Southeast ........ *531,291 609,612 595,373 620,824 601,741 
North Pacific Coast ............ *336,039 375,482 353,226 324,334 356,913 
| er eer Tore ee ee 3,963,035 4,123,964 3,979,715 3,655,539 3,480,943 
Percentages of total U.S. output 7 67 67 7 73 
*Preliminary. - 
Crop year flour production 
-———Percentage of capacity operated ~ cc July 1 to——, 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
2-8, Previous 3-9, 4-10, §-11, Nov. 8, Nov. 9, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 91 93 96 91 80° - 17,863,693 16,654,769 
Southwest ...... 101 101 101 91 86 28,999,902 26,397,852 
Bmtlale ..sccsess 99 °103 95 94 90 9,944,335 9,704,617 
Central and S. E. 67 77 76 78 76 10,788,029 9,444,213 
No. Pacific Coast 92 103 93 90 87 6,481,743 5,880,773 
Totals ...... 91 95 93 89 84 74,077,702 68,082,224 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Nov. 2-8 ....... 944,280 942,904 100 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 944,280 958,103 101 capacity output _ tivity 
Year ago ....... 894,660 917,304 103 sa i : ‘ 
Two years ago .. 814,380 780,230 96 Nov. 2-8 ....... 666,600 574,407 86 
Five+Y@Or AVCTOROS ....8 cc cateaess 90 Previous week .. 666,600 599,972 90 
Tel PGRr AVETABS <5 crcicivdcccacm 80 Fear O86. sisc css 667,800 619,184 93 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 667,800 572,470 86 
Sti: Be 372,720 389,203 104 Five-year average ......eceeeeeees 73 
Previous week .. 372,720 368,374 99 Ten-yeagr AVerage .....cceseecesees 64 
Year ago ....... 364,320 383,349 105 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago .. 352,800 319,094 90 x 
Five-year average ..............+: 90 Minneapolis 
TOR-YORP BVETABO bees vec ccscccvess 79 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output _ tivity 
Se Oe 118,890 118,107 100 Mare Bee ai ewes 378,360 *380,244 100 
Previous week .. 118,800 119,892 101 Previous week .. 378,360 368,929 98 
Year ago ....... 112,800 100,123 89 Year ago ....... 360,360 368,621 102 
Two years ago .. 111,132 84,455 76 Two years ago .. 321,360 330,929 103 
Lagat Aad Bh tevige Cores Se rereiee ves i Five-year average ........eseeeeee 84 
ging tye ye ae, eres noe g A S085 re ans eg Ten-year AVeTAge ......eeeeeeeeees 79 
Selina *Preliminary. 
Nov. 2-8 ....... 100,200 97,937 98 
Previous week .. 100,200 105,300 105 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Year ago ....... 84,600 69,693 Se Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago .. 80,556 58,002 72 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Five-year Average ...... sees eeees 85 
Ten-year average ...........+.0005 83 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
d Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output _ tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Sieg? OLB) 791,466 *531,291 67 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week .. 791,466 609,612 17 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Year ago ....... 785,646 595,373 76 
iets ie re gy oneaee a Two years ago .. 794,586 620,824 78 
Deavhing week ate 223,320 +239,912 107 oe average Selvechequcsegcse 69 
Year ago ....... 243,720 212.272 87 CN-Year AVETABS ..... cece venees 65 
Two years ago .. 225,720 174,334 77 *Preliminary. 
- Saget tonal GVGPARS. cv ciweieetiacses 76 BUFFALO 
yew eth at ates oSinw Cemsiee ene 68 Weekly Wioat Pet. de 
yt capacity output _ tivity 
Portland District Nov. 2-8 .....+5 601,200  *592,903 ~ 99 
Nov. 2-8 ....... 140,010 132,113 94 Previous week .. 601,200 618,300 103 
Previous week .. 140,010 135,570 97 FO ME ese wece 601,200 572,842 95 
Year ago ....... 134,200 140,954 105 Two years ago .. 600,600 565,201 94 
Two years ago .. 134,800 150,000 112 Five-year average .........eseee5- 86 
Five-year average ..............+. 90 Ten-year average ...........eseeee 81 
TOM-VOOF GVOTEGS «20.0 ccc esvcsdses 80 *Preliminary. 
rs MILLFEED OUPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth: Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—-Southwest*—,. -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, --Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Nov. 2-8 ....... 31,350 593,039 $18,380 346,604 $11,570 192,833 61,300 1,132,476 
Previous week .. 31,421 18,445 14,149 64,015 

Two weeks ago. 30,900 19,011 11,780 61,691 

| Se ers 29,777 476,627 18,229 275,678 12,477 175,589 60,483 927,894 
i) Seer rean are 25,146 497,657 18,294 335,595 11,445 205,266 54,885 1,038,518 
pi erereerrr er 24,107 452,632 16,332 298,413 10,638 188,017 51,077 939,062 
LOGS... ccc pa ceae 26,194 469,324 15,174 . 277,097 10,174 182,524 51,542 928,945 


Five-yr. average 27,315 497,856 17,282 306,677 11,261 188,846 55,858 993,379 
*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tPreliminary. 





trade. The CCC is not bidding active- wet weather, but early sown wheat 
ly, and has received only a limited is in fine shape. Rains were the heav- 
amount the past week. No assurance  iest of any October on record. Seed- 
can be given on deliveries, and as a_ ing of fall grains west of the moun- 
result the agency purchased less than’ tains has been delayed by unusually 
250,000 bu. for the week. Crop condi- wet weather, but this does not af- 
tions are very good in the Pacific fect wheat so much as it does barley 
area. Seeding has been delayed by and oats. 
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Foreign Aid May Upset U.S. Economy 





CEILINGS, RATIONING COULD 
FOLLOW ALLOCATION CONTROLS 


Human Side of Foreign Relief and Magnitude of European 
Recovery Program Seen as Obscuring Implications 
Inherent in Recommended Government Powers 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The human side 
of foreign relief needs and the breath- 
taking concept of the European re- 
covery program appear to have ob- 
scured the implications inherent in 
the recommended domestic alloca- 
tion control powers asked for by the 
advisory bodies which have reported 
to the President concerning the prob- 
lem. 

Domestic allocation control recom- 
mendations have brought forth no 
criticism from congressional circles. 
Critical attention has been concen- 
trated on the cost of the program and 
the threat of a return of price con- 
trols at home. Domestic allocation 
power takes the role of a side issue, 
which is seen as a mild alternative 
to more drastic controls, such as 
price and ration restrictions. 


Government Strategy Revealed 


According to the best information 
regarding government strategy, the 
administration will ask for, and prob- 
ably get, congressional approval of 
funds for stop-gap aid for western 
Europe. At the same time, extension 
of export allocation authority will be 
asked for and it too will probably be 
authorized in the special session. 

At the regular session, the admin- 
istration will reveal its proposals for 
the European recovery program. It 
is almost unanimously agreed that 
Congress will approve some type of 
corporate entity to handle the Euro- 
pean recovery administration. What 
limitations will be placed upon it re- 
main to be decided by Congress. Aft- 
er these steps are taken, it is feared 
that the government then will ask 
that price and ration controls be 
authorized. 

In offering their program piece- 
meal, it is seen that industry groups, 
in going along with the government 
proposals, will be taking seemingly 
simple, but irretraceable steps. 


Feed Group Alert to Dangers 


The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., led by Walter C. Berger, has 
made the first objections to domestic 
allocation power. This organization 
sees that it will be impossible to in- 
stitute allocation controls at home 
without going further into price con- 
trols and eventually rationing at the 
consumer level. The theory behind 
this position is that controls beget 
controls and once an allocation plan 
is approved, it will be necessary to 
obtain price control power to equal- 
ize allocation authority. Once price 
control is undertaken, rationing at 
the consumer level is inevitable. 

One of the major theories of the 
old Office of Price Administration was 
that without the incentive of price 
to move commodities, it was neces- 
sary to obtain rationing powers to 
cause goods to flow to markets. 


It is seen here that there has been 
too little attention given to the pos- 
sibilities innerent in the present dan- 
gerous situation. No one wants to 
appear to object to the humanitarian 
motives of European relief and the 
practical side of the recovery pro- 
gram, but before these decisions are 
approved, it is important that every 
processor and all distribution sys- 
tems take into consideration some of 
the probabilities that may now seem 
impossibilities. 

Another important angle is the out- 
look for the major commodity mar- 
kets under the steps outlined above. 
First, an allocation control power 
would create the same conditions 
that occurred under WFO-144, when 
it became impossible to make deliv- 
eries on future contracts under the 
restrictions of that order. That con- 
dition may easily recur under do- 
mestic allocation power. Second, if 
the government approves a corporate 
entity, with broad trading powers 
coupled with allocation authority, 
presumably for a period of only four 
years, there is no way of telling how 
long the administrator of this corpo- 
ration may see the need of allocation 
control power. 

Grain trade authorities are awak- 
ening to the dangers and it is be- 
lieved that most milling industry offi- 
cials will detect the danger. How- 
ever, the baking industry may prefer 
to adopt a policy of government allo- 
cation control rather than run the 
risk of buying flour in tight markets 
next spring. 


AFMA Issues Statement 


Opposition to a return of price 
and allocation controls has been de- 
clared in a statement prepared by a 
committee appointed by the directors 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. The statement, supplemented 
with facts, is intended to put the 
AFMA on record with Congress as to 
the organization’s policies and recom- 
mendations. 

It is a known fact, AFMA officials- 
point out, that several committees 
have recommended to President Tru- 
man that he ask for the return of 
wartime powers so that he may re- 
enact several of the usage and allo- 
cation controls which were in effect 
as late as October, 1946. 

“Most of the recommendations 
merely request the return of usage 
and allocation controls,” Walter Berg- 
er, AF'MA president, states. ‘“Howev- 
er, there is no doubt in my mind but 
what there will be a lot of pressure 
on Congress to reinstate price and ra- 
tioning control. 

“It is impossible to estimate at pres- 
ent just what the outcome will be in 
regard to these requests. I do not feel 
that we can leave any stones un- 
turned in attempting to get before 
Congress the stand that the feed in- 
dustry believes in, and the only way 
to solve this problem is to allow the 
free enterprise system to continue to 





work as it is now.” 

The AFMA statement points out 
why the return of price and alloca- 
tion controls would defeat U.S. grain 
conservation. The supplemental infor- 
mation explains the function. of the 
feed manufacturing industry and il- 
lustrates that price and usage con- 
trols on the feed manufacturer do not 
save grain or feed but merely cause 
maldistribution and higher cost to 
livestock and poultry producers. 

The text of the statement and sup- 
plementary remarks follow: 


1 We recognize that the amount of 
grain and feed we export is a 
problem of high political and mili- 
tary importance on which Congress 
must make the final decision. How- 
ever, we do feel that when a decision 
is made to export a given volume of 
material, we should not expect to es- 
cape the consequences of such action 
in terms of its effect on our domestic 
price structure. 


The feed industry feels very 

strongly that the U.S. must go 
as far as possible in helping to re- 
lieve the desperately short food sit- 
uation facing many countries in the 
world today. However, we are even 
stronger in our conviction that this 
country must take stock of its avail- 
able grain supplies to see just how 
much can safely be moved out of this 
country without seriously disrupting 
our own economy. 


The American public must real. 

ize that the heavy exports of 
grain and feed will mean a smaller 
available supply of the protective 
foods—meat, milk and eggs—in the 
second and third quarters of 1948, in 
comparison to the same period in 
1947. 


4 Present price trends of the pro- 
tective foods are doing the job 
that must be done in order to adjust 
the consumer demand for these prod- 
ucts to the available feed supply. Ra- 
tioning and price controls will hinder 
rather than aid this adjustment. 


Price control on feed and live- 

stock is economically unsound, 
and might well be disastrous to this 
nation. It was proven in the nine 
months that we attempted to con- 
tinue price and allocation controls 
after V-J Day, that price control and 
usage or allocation controls merely 
cause maldistribution of feed supplies. 


These controls did not save 1 lb. of 


feed. 


6 During the period of price control 
and rationing after V-J Day, it 
was definitely proven that these types 
of orders and regulations cannot be 
enforced in peacetime in this nation. 
Any attempt to enforce such regula- 
tions will ultimately lead to complete 
regimentation including control of 
wages and salaries. 


Southwest Freeze Comes Before 


Much Needed Moisture Falls 


KANSAS CITY—wWinter officially 
entered the Southwest over the past 
week-end, tumbling the mercury down 
into the 20’s and bringing the first 
snows of the season. Moisture counts, 
however, were low and many ob- 
servers had something new over 
which to be concerned. A little pre- 
cipitation can sometimes’ be better 
than none at all, but it may cause 
the seed to germinate and not sustain 
nourishment for plarit growth. 

The snow and rain was driven in 
by high winds which were danger- 
ous for dust-sown fields, and the prob- 
ability for a larger percentage of 
uneven stands next spring has been 
heightened. But many in the trade 
are holding out for a repeat per- 
formance of conditions which existed 
in 1913 or 1939-40. The weather in 
the fall of 1913 was extremely dry 
until December, when heavy precipi- 
tation practically saved the winter 
wheat crop. For the 1940 crop, ad- 
vent of sufficient moisture held over 
until the early spring of that year 
and an average yield of over 16 bu. 
an acre was harvested. This compares 
with the 20 bu. yield of this year’s 
record crop. 

¥ ¥ 


Stage Set for Blowing 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Com- 
ing of the first frost and first hard 
freeze last week added to the de- 
spair of wheat growers who have been 
awaiting moisture before seeding 
their 1948 crop. Planting in dusty 
fields continued, but a vast acreage 
remained untouched. 

The stage is set for bad blowing 
in many areas, some of which were 





unaffected to any extent in the dark 
days of 1934 and 1936. G. D. Estes; 
president of the Mid-West Grain Co., 
says this is particularly true in Paw- 
nee County, where little wheat has 
been planted and where conditions 
are ideal for disastrous blowing. 

Clouds, which overhung the central 
and western area much of the week, 
produced only a few inconsequential 
showers and a few snowflakes which 
traveled far on the wind. 

¥ ¥ 
Oklahoma Gets Some Rain 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Recent rains 
in the state’s southwestern wheat 
belt have supplied enough moisture 
to enable farmers to sow wheat de- 
spite a dry sub-soil. Reports indicate 
the grain is germinating and is up 
to a good stand in many localities 
which include many fields seeded in 
dust. In the more arid northwest 
counties many farmers are seeding 
in dust with the hope that rains may 
come in time. 

Average rainfall for the week over 
the state was only .11 in., compared 
with the normal .53 in. Corn harvest- 
ing is nearing completion and stalk 
fields are supplementing poor ran es 
for stock grazing in lieu of the grain 
pastures usually available at this sea- 
son of the year. 


ST. LOUIS BREAD 
PRICE UP 
ST. LOUIS—A bread price increase 
ranging from 1¢ to 2¢ per loaf was 
announced Nov. 5 by major St. Louis 
baking companies. 
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ire Underwriters 
isk Added Caution 
Against Mill Fires 


NEW YORK — Because fires in 
cereal and flour mills, stock 
food factories, grain elevators and 
warehouses increased 50% during the 
jast year, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is issuing a_ special 
warning to fire departments and all 
concerned with the handling of grain 
to maintain increasing vigilance 
t the peril of fire. 

The National Board points out that 
four fires alone in grain elevators and 
millg late in 1946 and early this year 
each destroyed several million bush- 
els of grain and caused losses of from 
one to three million dollars. 

“With emergency relief demand of 
100 million bushels of grain for the 
starving people of warswept areas, 
and the need for maintaining a fairly 
normal supply for the people of the 
United States, immediate action to 
prevent destruction by fire of grain 
and grain products becomes of vital 
importance to those on whom the re- 
sponsibility of providing fire preven- 
tion anc fire protection falls,” the Na- 
tional Hoard’s bulletin says. 

"Tt is essential that all establish- 
ments storing, handling and process- 
ing grain and grain products should 
be vitally interested in a self-inspec- 
tion service, involving not only a peri- 
odie checkup, weekly, but entailing 
constant vigilance of those conditions 
most apt to cause fires.” 

“Further, and more important than 
the causes of fires are the conditions 
which let a fire involve a whole struc- 
ture through the upward or horizon- 
tal sweep of flames and heated 
products of combustion. 

“Industries involving the handling 
of grain generally produce the hazard 
of grain dust explosions. Cleanliness 
is Usually the best cure for this. 

“Grain handling often requires high 
or large buildings. Structural changes, 
cut-offs by walls and fire doors, the 
enclosure of vertical fire-travel and 
the installation of automatic fire de- 
tection and of automatic sprinkler 
systems are all of value.” 

The National Board’s bulletin urges 
fire departments to make a survey of 
areas in their jurisdiction to deter- 
mine which plants, stores or other 
Places involve the storage, handling 
or processing of grain, to encourage 
self-inspection on the part of these 
plants, to make inspections by mem- 
bers of the fire department, ‘and to 
encourage civic organizations to work 
et of hazardous condi- 


Self-inspection blanks to assist 
managements'in checking up on their 
stores, elevators or other 
handling grain are being sent 
to all fire departments in the U.S. 
may be obtained also at the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
8 John Street, New York 7. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEXICO, NETHERLANDS 
GET NEW ALLOCATIONS 


WASHINGTON—Among the emer- 
geney export allocations announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture during the week ending Oct. 31, 
Were 8 million pounds of cottonseed 
and 840,000 Ib. of flaxseed to Mexico 
for planting purposes, and 250 long 
tons of rapeseed meal to the Nether- 





The rapeseed meal is not custom- 
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arily bought by U.S. feed manufac- 
turers and export is being permitted 
to fill urgent needs in the Nether- 
lands. 

All of the cottonseed, flaxseed and 
rapeseed meal will be procured 
through commercial channels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BANK PUTS MILLING AND 
GRAIN INDUSTRIES ON AIR 


MINNEAPOLIS—When the “Infor- 
mation, Please” program was switched 
from the Columbia to the Mutual 
broadcasting system this fall First 
National Bank of Minneapolis bought 








the show that is heard on Friday 
nights on station WLOL. It is the aim 
of First National, oldest bank in Min- 
neapolis, to tell the story of its long 
association with the life and growth 
of the city. 

On Oct. 24 the bank’s commercial 
time on the program was devoted to 
messages dealing with the Minneapo- 
lis trade and the position of Minne- 
apolis as a major grain market. On 
Nov. 7 flour milling was the subject. 
Other industries will have their turn. 

The bank’s story of flour milling 
placed emphasis upon the fact that 
the home offices of companies produc- 
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ing more than one third of all the 
flour milled in the U.S. are located in 
Minneapolis. This, said the ‘“em-cee,” 
entitles Minneapolis to be termed “the 
flour milling capital of the world.” 
Minneapolis millers were praised for 
taking the lead in promoting enrich- 
ment of flour and bakery goods and 
in developing improved strains of 
wheat. 

“Our city,” reads the grain indus- 
try script, “through its grain ex- 
change, is the largest cash grain mar- 
ket on the face of the earth, the cen- 
ter where over 300 million bushels of 
grain have been sold in a single year.” 





( 
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In the headlines!....on the street!....in the home!....P/K Bags 


are news!! They've got everybody talking! 


= 


Millers and manufacturers are talking about the strength and 


adaptability of P/K Bags, and their amazing sales-pulling features. 


Women are talking about the re-use value of the colorful Ken-Print 


Bags - as they. bedeck family and home in gay cotton ‘materials. 






[7 






PERCY 


for "bags by Percy Kent." 


No wonder they're the most "talked about" bags in America. 


No wonder there's a decided preference and continuous demand 


"Ken=-Print Bags are worth the difference in cost." 


BAG C0., 1. 


John H. Peek, Richard K. Peek, Andrew 0. Peek, 
President Vice-President 


Vice-President 
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dent of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. On the speaker’s left, 
left to right, are: John Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, Long Island City, N. Y., 
president of the Associated Retail Bakers of America; Mrs. Laura Hughes 
Lunde, vice president of the Women’s City Club of Chicago; Kenneth S. Tem- 
pleton, James S. Templeton Sons Co., Chicago, and former president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and William Lee, president of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. Panel members not shown in the picture were E. A. O'Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and H. W. Zinsmaster, 
chairman of the ABA, who served as chairman of the panel session. 


PANEL ON FOOD SITUATION—“‘What’s Ahead in the World Food Situa- 
tion” was the subject of discussion by a panel during the closing session 
Nov. 1 of the convention of the American Bakers Assn. in Chicago. Rep. Ev- 
erett M. Dirksen -(R., Ill.) is shown at the microphone delivering the open- 
ing address at the session. Part of the panel is also shown. On the speaker’s 
right, left to right, are: Herman Steen, vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago; Everett Wilsher, Michigan Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and ABA governor; Mrs. Vera McGowen, Vera McGowen Restaurants, 
Evanston, Ill., and J. M. Albright, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, and presi- 


ABA Honors Industry Veterans 


CHICAGO—Thirty-five bakers and 
65 bakery firms who have devoted 50 
or more years to their industry were 
awarded “service citations” at the 
annual bakers’ party Oct. 30 in the 
grand ballroom of the Stevens Hotel 
as a highlight of the 50th anniversary 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. 

The following past presidents of the 
association were honored with presen- 
tations during the party: Frank R. 
Shepard, Paul Schulze, F. H. Hohen- 
garten, Jay Burns, S. F. McDonald, 
Henry Stude, Gordon Smith, A. L. 
Taggart, William H. Korn, Raymond 
K. Stritzinger, Lewis F. Bolser, L. J. 
Schumaker, Ralph D. Ward and John 
T. McCarthy. 

The following past chairmen of the 


association also were honored: L. J. 


Schumaker, G. R. Williams, Ralph 
D. Ward and Fred Cobb. 

John Benkert, president of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
presented a “plaque of friendship” to 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
the ABA. 

The veteran bakers honored were 
Fred Alpers, San Francisco; H. F. 
Wilson, Joseph Berkley, A. H. Piper, 
Henry Stude and Julian Livingston, 
all of Chicago; William H. Korn, Dav- 
enport, Iowa; Frank Rushton, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas; W. R. Caskey, Ha- 
gerstown, Md.; Catherine Marta, 
Laurium, Mich.; Charles J. Freund 
and Christian Hauck, both of St. 
Louis; J. M, Weber, Yazoo City, 
Miss.; C. W. Ortman, Omaha, Neb.; 
Renna Z. Spaulding, Binghamton, N. 
Y.; J. W. Grooms, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
J. Miltenberger, John Heinz, R. K. 
Stritzinger, Jacob Bessoir, Bernard 
Guinan, Charlotte Schlewitz, Anna 
Arahill and Ed Murphy, all of New 
York; W. J. Hault, Canton, Ohio; 
Walter F. Renz, Lima, Ohio; E. R. 
Braun, Pittsburgh; Ezra P. Minnich, 
York, Pa.; Henry J. Blais, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; Fred H. Banspoch, Providence, 
R. I.; Ernest J. Arnold, Saylesville, 
R. I.; H. William Nolde, Richmond, 


California: Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., San Francisco. 

Colorado: Zim Bread Co., Colorado 
Springs. 

District of Columbia: Holmes & 
Son, Inc., and the Charles Schneider 
Baking Co. 

Illinois: The H. Piper Co. and the 
Vienna Model Bakery, Inc., both of 
Chicago; Gerster’s Bakery, Havana; 
Hawkins Bakery, Mt. Vernon, and 
Amrheins Bakery, Springfield. 

Indiana: Dietzen’s Bakery, Ander- 
son; Gleason’s Home Made Pies, Inc., 
Indianapolis. 

Kansas: George Rushton Baking 
Co., Kansas City. 

Iowa: M. Kautz Baking Co., Mus- 
catine. 

Louisiana: 
Orleans. 

Maryland: Caskey Baking Co., Ha- 
gerstown. 


Sunrise Bakery, New 


Massachusetts: Sietz Bakery, Inc., 
Cambridge. 

Michigan: Arnold Baking Co., Bay 
City; Gauss Baking Co., Lansing; the 
Marta Bakery, Laurium; Aikman 
Bread Co., Port Huron. 

Minnesota: Mahlke Baking Co., 
Winona. 

Missouri: Hauck Bakery Co. and 
Walter Freund Bread Co., both of 
St. Louis. 

Mississippi: 
City. 

Nebraska: Ortman’s Bakeries and 
P. F. Petersen Baking Co., both of 
Omaha. 

New Hampshire: Bergerson’s Bread 
Co., Somersworth. 

New York: A. Hagaman & Co., Al- 
bany; Messing Bakeries, Brooklyn; 
Continental Baking Co. and Cush- 
man’s Sons, Inc., both of New York; 
Spaulding Bakeries, Binghamton. 


J. M. Weber, Yazoo 


Ohio: J. F. Renz & Sons Co., Lima; 
Sexauer’s Bakery, Inc., Sydney. 

Pennsylvania: Shaffer Meats & 
Grocery Stores, Co., Altoona; Capital 
Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg; the Har- 
ris-Boyer Co., Johnstown; Feisch- 
mann’s Vienna Model Bakery and the 
Freihoffer Baking Co., Philadelpia; 
Williams Baking Co., Scranton; Yoch 
Bakery Co., Inc., Shamokin; Eames’ 
Butter Krust Bakery, Tamaqua; Ed- 
ward Fox Baking Co. and Minnich’s 
Bakery, both of York; Braun Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island: New England Bak- 
ery, Pawtucket; Banspach Eros, 
Providence; the Lonsdale Bakery Co., 
Saylesville. 

South Dakota: 
Co., Rapid City. 

Tennessee: Kerns & Associated 
Bakeries and Swan Bros., both of 
Knoxville; American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville. 

Texas: Bohnet Baking Co., San 


Swander Baking 


ey 
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Va., and Joseph Poehlman and Anton 
J. Lukaszewicz, both of Milwaukee. 
Baking firms honored were: 
Arizona: Phoenix Bakery, 
Phoenix. 


were those pictured above. Left to right, they arc: F- 
H. Hohengarten, Raymond K. Stritzinger, John T. Mc 
Carthy, Jay Burns, Paul Schulze, Frank R. Shepard and 
A. L. Taggart. On the extreme right is Harry W. Zins 
master, ABA chairman, who made the presentations. 


PAST PRESIDENTS HONORED—Past presidents of the 
American Bakers Assn. were honored at the annual bak- 
ers party during the golden anniversary convention of 
the association held Oct. 30-Nov. 1 in Chicago. Among 
the past presidents present who received presentations 
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Frank R. Shepard 


VETERAN HONORED — Frank R. 
Shepard, Boston, one of the founders 
of the original national association of 
bakers back in 1897 and chairman 
of the first convention held that year, 
is shown above as he addressed the 
golden anniversary conyention of the 
American Bakers Assn. during a 
dramatic skit which outlined the 50- 
year history of the group. 





Antonio; Schott’s Bakery, Houston. 
Virginia: Nolde Bros., Richmond. 
Washington: Federal Bakery, Ta- 

coma; Jacobsen’s Bakery, Spokane. 
Wisconsin: Colvin’s Baking Co., 

Janesville; Joseph Poehlmann Baking 

Co,, Rudolph’s Bakery and Royal Bak- 

ing Co., Inc., all of Milwaukee. 
Vermont: Cross Baking Co., Inc., 

Montpelier. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINE FARMERS CUT 
_ WHEAT AREA; PRICES LOW 


“The effect of low producer prices 
OM grain acreage is evident in the Ar- 
tine figures for this year,” says 
ill, Inc., Minneapolis, in a sum- 
Mary of foreign crop conditions. ‘““The 
S@cond official estimate of ‘seeded 
Wheat acreage is 13,709,000, which 
Compares with 16,540,000 last year 
and 18,700,000 for the 1935-39 period. 





“Continued favorable weather in . 


ralia is reported, and the wheat 
is now unofficially estimated at 
Over 200 million bushels, nearly 
double last year’s poor results of 116 
ion, and considerably larger than 
the 1935-39 figure of 170 million. The 
big increase in acreage can be attrib- 
ted largely to a realistic price pro- 
gram 


“Favorable reports on the Russian 
est persist, as do rumors of im- 
Pending Russian exports of wheat. 
pe proper, particularly the west- 

€tm countries, were not so fortunate, 
and sustained a further decline in 
€fop production in this year as com- 
Pared with last year. However, re- 
Ports indicate that black market op- 


erations continue on a large scale, 
with the feeding of livestock being 
particularly: profitable to the Euro- 
pean farmer.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SURCHARGE RATES REDUCED 


Reduction in some surcharges on 
shipments to South America was an- 
nounced this week. Surcharges were 
reduced to 25% to Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos and Buenos Aires destinations, 
and to 15% for Montevideo and oth- 
er River Plate ports. No change was 
made in the surcharges to other 
Brazilian ports, which remain at 10%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE ‘ 
AUERBACH ANNIVERSARY 


BUFFALO—Carl F. Auerbach, vet- 
eran grain inspector, and his wife 
celebrated their golden wedding an- 
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niversary Nov. 4, with a dinner for 
their friends and relatives. Mr. Auer- 
bach is associated with the Concrete 
Central Elevator. He was an inspec- 
tor for the Corn Exchange of Buffalo 
for many years. He was working in a 
grain elevator when the famous 
Husted Mill fire took place and vivid- 
ly recalls that event. The couple have 
three sons and five grandchildren. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LOUISIANA WARNS BAKERS 
OF HAZARDS IN USED BAGS 


The Louisiana Department of 
Health has sent a circular to the 
bakers of that state warning them 
against the sanitary hazards in the 
re-use of flour bags. The department 
indicated that if the re-use of bags 
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is not eliminated voluntarily an order 
similar to those in effect in other 
states would be forthcoming. 

The Kansas State Board of Health 
has postponed the effective date of 
its order prohibiting the packing of 
flour in used bags from Nov. 15 to 
April 15, 1948. The order also’ pro- 
hibits the use by bakers of flour 
packed in other than new containers. 
Reason given for the postponement 
was to prevent “undue hardship” in 
the transition from used to new bags. 

The New Jersey Department of 
Health has issued an order effective 
Jan. 1 which prohibits the sale, dis- 
tribution or use of flour in that state 
in textile bags which have been pre- 
viously used. New Jersey thus became 
the fifth state to regulate the prac- 
tice of re-using flour bags. 





UNION 
PACIFIC 


WEALTH OF MINERAL DEPOSITS 
IMMENSE COAL RESERVES 
LARGE LUMBER PRODUCTION 
AVAILABLE WATER POWER 
ABUNDANT LIVESTOCK 
VALUABLE WOOL CLIP 

VARIED AGRICULTURE 
TREMENDOUS WHEAT YIELD 
SCENIC BEAUTY 


























MK One of a series of adver- 


tisements based on in- 
dustrial opportunities in 
the states served by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


















KK own as the “Treasure State,” Montana 
is richly endowed with raw materials essen- 
tial to industrial production. Among the 
many metallic minerals are silver, copper, 
lead, manganese, chromium and molybde- 
num. Coal reserves have been estimated at 
over 400 billion tons. The majority of the 
state’s cities are supplied with natural gas. 


Montana is a top producer of cattle and 
sheep, the annual sheep production being 
approximately two million head with a 
wool clip of great value. In agriculture, 
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wheat takes first rank among grains. Sugar 
beets, potatoes, together with other vegeta- 
bles, are grown on its farms. There are 
many thousand acres of forests, principally 
pine. 


The Union Pacific Railroad serves Butte in 
the heart of the great mining area, and West 


:-Yellowstone—most popular rail entrance to 


the famous Yellowstone National Park. 


Montana welcomes nev industry. It has the 
space, materials, facilities and manpower 
to encourage firms seeking new locations. 
Additional advantages are good living con- 
ditions, an excellent educational system 
and scenic beauty. 


% Address Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., for information regarding 
industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 


accident but 


the result of pains- 


taking care in wheat selection and 
careful -milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 











ROBINSON 


MILL°NG COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 





Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





““Gooch’s Best” 


LUCKY 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


- 


Lockport, N. Y. 








GLUTEN FLOUR 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 














Milling School 
to Offer Course 
for Operatives 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, head of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, announced Nov. 8 that 
a short course for operative millers 
will be offered by his department, be- 
ginning Feb. 5, 1948, and ending 
March 6. Four full weeks of instruc- 
tion and laboratory work dealing with 
strictly practical phases of milling 
will be offered to operative millers 
and representatives of allied trades. 

No applications for admission to the 
course will be received yet, the de- 
partment head explained, but subse- 
quent announcements will be made 
when the application blanks become 
available. 

The course will accommodate 50 
enrollees and will be limited to: those 
men sponsored by commercial organ- 
izations. The registration fee has not 
yet been set,*but it will not be in 
excess of $5. Veterans sponsored by 
milling companies or allied firms can 
receive the training under the GI bill. 

Meals will be available at the col- 
lege cafeteria or at any of the res- 
taurants and rooms in college-oper- 
ated housing will be available at $15 
for the duration of the course. 

Warren F. Keller, professor of mill- 
ing industry, who has had the task 
of organizing the short course, said 
the work will be “quite comprehen- 
sive and concentrated.” It will cover 
the technical phases of operative mill- 
ing and will be designed primarily to 
help train men for positions of re- 
sponsibility in the operative side of 
the industry. 

Mr. Keller said that the course is 
being established at the request of 
the milling industry and is designed 
to be of benefit to the industry as well 
as to the individuals who take it. It 
is hoped that the milling companies 
will sponsor men who are potential 
material as head millers and assist- 
ant superintendents. 

Instruction in the course will be 
given by members of the faculty from 
different departments of the college 
as well as by recognized authorities 
from the milling industry who will 
serve as special lecturers. 
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EXPORT MILLERS DECIDE 
TO POSTPONE MEETING 


WASHINGTON — By a majority 
vote of the directors of the Flour 
Millers Export Assn., it has been de- 








* cided not to have a meeting of mem- 


bers of the group in the early part 
of November as scheduled in previous 
tentative plans. No date for a meet- 
ing has been set and it is possible 
that the meeting of the export asso- 
ciation will coincide with the next 
meeting of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, according to Martin F. Smith, 
general manager of the export group. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ORLEANS OFFICE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


NEW YORK—The International 
Paper Products Division of Interna- 
tional Paper Co. has opened a branch 
sales office in New Orleans. H. Currie 
is the district sales manager and the 
office is located at 502 Hibernia Bank 
Building. The paper products division 
sells -multiwall paper shipping sacks 
made by subsidiaries of the parent 
company. 
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OLF’S 
REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 


WOLF MILLING CO. 
LLINWOOD, KANSA 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Cres: 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles TLL. 

Member Millers’ National Federatio 








Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
2 11 Off [ 7 rado 





—— 


THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 
Since 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOUR: 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
— 








“THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


— 





— 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00 
Whitewater, Kansas 








— 
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Centennial Elouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


= 2 DEALERS IN 
tition ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


. NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 
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Gill 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
St els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE CITy 







ERCHANT MILLERS 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard ae 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE “At a9, 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
DN, Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 












































SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


CROWN 
MILLS 














PORTLAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, WESTERN MILLING Co. 
Family and Ex- MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
port Flours. BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 








General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 














TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. J. ¥. IMBS MILLING CO. * {0's 

















6 BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS Millers of Hard and Sofe Wheat Flour 
a ceciliin sees nr eta serene ent Coy, DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 




















ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR HE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. Fae? R MILL : FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Tigginsvi Missouri at Richmond, Virginia 


Cap ace 14,000 Sacks Daily 
ur Memphis, Tennessee 
One Ideal sour ply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « gS CRACKERS - CAKE 

















INDUSTRY APPROVAL—The baking industry’s approval of plans for 
the baking industry promotional program is symbolized in the clasping 
of hands above. Left to right, are C. P. Binner, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn.; S. T. Ramey, ABA director of promotion, and the pro- 
fessional actor who played the part of the baker in the dramatic presen- 
tation of BIPP plans during the ABA convention in Chicago. Mr. Binner 
and Mr. Ramey had just outlined the proposed plans to a general session 
of the convention and the approval of contributors who were present had 


been unanimous. 





Smallest Rye Supplies in 50 Years 
Retard First Quarter Disappearance 


Disappearance of rye the first quar- 
ter of this season was almost 20% 
less than last year, according to the 
Market News Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Stocks of rye 
Oct. 1, were 63% above those of a 
year ago, but only about half of aver- 
age. With the marketing of the new 
crop, rye prices have declined some- 
what from the peak of last March, 
but in October averaged about 20% 
higher than a year ago. 

Domestic supplies of rye for 1947- 
48, now estimated at 27.8 million 
bushels, are the smallest in over 50 
years, with the exception of last sea- 
son, when they totaled only 21 mil- 
lion bushels. Carry-over stocks July 
1, while somewhat larger than a year 
earlier were only about one tenth 
the 10-year average. Production this 
season is currently estimated at 25.4 
million bushels, 36% more than last 
year’s low production, but only two 
thirds of average. The increase in 


production is due both to a larger 
acreage for harvest and higher yields 
per acre. Stocks of rye Oct. 1 amount- 
ed to 21.3 million bushels, compared 
with 13.1 million a year ago and 44 
million the five-year 1941-45 average. 


Crop of Excellent Quality 


The 1947 rye crop is of excellent 
quality with 90% of the inspected 
receipts at representative markets 
during July, August and September 
grading No. 2 or better,’ while last 
year only 77% graded that high. The 
10-year average for the same months 
is 64%. The crop is low in moisture, 
with only 3% grading tough, as com- 
pared with the 10-year average of 6%. 

Reflecting the short crop and un- 
favorable feeding ratios, disappear- 
ance of rye July through September 
was the smallest on record and 
amounted to only 6.4 million bushels. 
This compares with.a disappearance 
of 7.9 million bushels in the first quar- 
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ter of the 1946-47 season, 15.9 million 
in 1945-46 and 20.6 million in 1944-45. 
The use of rye for feed, July through 
September, totaled only 1.3 million 
bushels, against 3.8 million last year 
and 11.5 million the five-year (1941- 
45) average. 

Consumption of rye for alcohol dur- 
ing July and August, plus an esti- 
mate for September, totaled 1.2 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with only 500,- 
000 bushels consumed in the same 
months last year and 4.3 million two 
years ago. Approximately 1.5 million 
bushels of rye were milled for flour 
during the July-September quarter 
this season or almost 100,000 bu. more 
than the same period a year ago, but 
500,000 bu. less than the same quar- 
ter in 1945-46. Exports of rye grain 
in the July-September quarter totaled 
196,000 bu., compared with 79,000 in 
the same quarter a year ago. The Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion purchased 20,000 sacks rye flour 
for export to Italy the first part of 
October. 


World Crop Below Average 
World rye production is now esti- 


mated at 1,450 million bushels by the. 


Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. This is slightly larger than the 
1946 crop, but is 16% below the 1935- 
39 average of 1,731 million bushels. 
In Europe, much smaller rye crops 
than last year are indicated for Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Sweden, Portugal and Spain, while in 
other countries a rye crop about the 
same or larger than last season is in- 
dicated. The 1947 Canadian rye crop 
is estimated at 14 million bushels, or 
almost double the 1946 crop. Carry- 
over stocks in Canada Aug. 1 amount- 
ed to only 700,000 bu., the smallest 
since 1937. 

Reflecting the short supply and the 
active demand, rye prices are now 
three times the 10-year average. At 
Minneapolis No. 2 rye averaged $2.88 
bu. in October, compared with the 
$3.51 record high in March, $2.42 in 
October a year ago and 81¢ the 10- 
year October (1936-45) average. 
Prices received by farmers averaged 
$2.49 bu. in October, an advance of 
50¢ over a year ago and $1.78 over 
the 10-year average. The Oct. 15 par- 
ity price of rye was $1.72 bu. 


PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 
MAY BE NEAR RECORD 
PHILADELPHIA — Grain exports 
through the port of Philadelphia this 


year are likely to be the heaviest 
since the all-time record in 1922, John 











° UNITED STATES SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF RYE 
The following table showing the supply and distribution of rye in the United States was prepared by the Production and Mar- 


keting Administration of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
--—Stocks at beginning of period——, 


Year and Com- Interior 
quarter Farm mercial mills 
1942-43— 
July-Sept. - 12,100 17,034 
Oct.-Dec. ..... 42,000 18,477 
Jan.-March .... 30,500 19,889 
April-June .... 21,800 20,458 
Season ...... 12,100 17,034 
1943-44— 
July-Sept. -++ 15,300 22,309 8,505 
Oct.-Dec. ..... 21,500 22,907 8,568 
Jan.-March .... 13,500 21,051 7,557 
April-June .... 8,325 21,148 6,146 
Season ...... 15,300 23,309 8,505 
1944-45— 
July-Sept. g< 5,000 20,150 5,835 
Oct.-Dec. ..... 13,959 14,728 4,881 
Jan.-March .... 9,260 12,207 4,133 
April-June .... 5,668 10,252 3,538 
Séason ...... 5,000 20,150 5,835 
1945-46— 
July-Sept. 3,030 6,599 2,537 
Oct.-Dec. ..... 12,961 4,732 3,301 
Jan.-March .... 6,550 4,544 2,221 
April-June .... 2,989 3,113 1,379 
Season ...... 3,030 6,599 2,537 
1946-47— 
July-Sept. 1,050 322 905 
Oct.-Dec. ..... 9,759 1,126 2,213 
Jan.-March .... 4,000 2,476 2,028 
April-June .... 1,693 2,139 1,244 
Season ...... 1,050 322 905 
1947-48— 
July-Sept. ..... 600 1,024 722 
Oct.-Dec. ..... 13,174 3,824 4,348 


bushels (000’s omitted): 








Disappearance ‘ 
Produc- Im- Total Uses for Milled Ex- 

Total tion portst supply alcohol for flour* Feed Seed portst Total 
29,134 52,929 177 82,240 1,265 1,909 15,144 3,455 21,763 
60,477 eves 7 60,484 422 2,025 4,192 3,456 os ay 10,095 
60,389 7 50,396 259 2,367 5,098 401 13 8,138 
42,258 cece 1,299 43,557 153 2,469 2,124 200 2 4,948 
29,134 52,929 1,490 83,553 2,089 8,770 26,558 7,512 15 44,9044 
47,114 28,680 155 75,949 2,409 2,518 15,225 2,812 10 22,974 
62,975 sees 610 63,585 1,020 2,385 5,206 2,812 54 11,477 
42,108 3,587 45,695 360 2,344 7,022 327 23 10,076 
35,619 tees 3,962 39,581 721 1,971 6,718 163 23 8,596 
47,114 28,680 8,314 $4,108 4,510 9,218 33,171 6,114 110 63,123 
30,985 22,525 670 54,180 5,047 1,871 11,013 2,681 t 20,612 
33,568 eees 2,629 36,197 3,706 2,207 2,014 2,680 Tt 10,607 
25,590 22 25,815 709 1,914 3,443 291 6,357 
19,458 eees 625 20,083 901 2,189 1,911 175 2,741 7,917 
30,985 22,525 4,149 57,659 10,363 8,181 18,381 6,827 2,741 45,493 
12,166 23,952 789 36,907 4,253 2,055 5,481 2,049 2,075 15,913 
20,994 cece 1,080 22,074 2,260 2,051 1,279 2,049 1,120 8,759 
13,315 sees 60 13,375 1,204 2,072 1,124 237 1,257 5,894 
7,481 eer 67 7,548 599 1,460 1,380 119 1,713 5,271 
12,166 23,952 1,996 38,114 8,316 7,638 9,264 4,454 * 6,165 35,837 

2,277 18,685 45 21,007 500 1,363 3,796 2,171 9 
13,098 ery 820 13,918 907 1,510 "700 2,171 138 Heth 
8,504 cece 457 8,961 1,573 1,626 434 252 0 3,885 
5,076 sees 319 5,395 1,255 1,015 285 126 368 3,049 
2,277 18,685 1,641 22,603 4,235 6,514 5,215 4,720 573 20,257 
en'nee 26,405 129 27,780 71,200 1,468 1,295 92,275 196 6,434 


*Calculated from trade sources related to the census reports. tLess than 600 bu. tGrain only. {Preliminary. 
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H. Frazier, managing director of the 
Commercial Exchange, reports. 

As a basis for this statement, 
Frazier points out that the total for 
the first 10 months of 1947 is with- 
in a million bushels of shipments for 
all of last year. 

Exportation of 2,402,786 bu. during 
ing October raised the year’s aggre- 
gate to 44,595,623 bu., as compared 
with 45,656,182 bu. shipped in the 12 
months ended Dec. 31, 1946. 

The October figure, made up of 2,- 
165,060 bu. wheat and 237,180 oats, 
compares with only 160,935 in the 
comparable month last year when the 
port .was*strikebound most of the 
time. September totaled 2,935,786 bu. 

Most of these exports have been 
destined for western Europe, but 
Greece, India, South Africa, Egypt, 
Arabia and Venezuela have also been 
supplied. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Conservation Drive 
Aided by Wheat 
Flour Institute 


CHICAGO—To assist homemakers, 
restaurants and institutions in plan- 
ning meals in accordance with the 
food conservation program, the Wheat 
Flour Institute staff under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder is 
preparing weekly units of menus for 
nationwide distribution by the Citi- 
zens Food Committee at Washington. 

The material to aid homemakers is 
sent to Miss Katherine Fisher, head 
of the consumer service section of 
the committee, for distribution to 
women radio commentators § and 
newspaper food editors. 

The menus for restaurants and in- 
stitutions are sent to Miss Alberta 
MacFarlane, executive secretary of 
the National Restaurant Assn., and 
chairman of the restaurant and in- 
stitutional feeding service on Miss 
Fisher’s committee. 

Several factors are stressed in pre- 
paring the menus. Conservation is the 
foremost. But, in addition, Mrs. Sny- 
der and her staff of home economists 
take into consideration nutritional re- 
quirements, appetite appeal, economy 
to cope with rising food costs and 
availability of foods. 

“Wheat flour products occupy an 
important place in the menus to pro- 
vide essential vitamins, minerals and 
other food elements economically,” 
the institute points out. 

Complete recipes are provided for 
special wheat flour dishes listed in 
the menus. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION GROUP HEARS 
DISCUSSION OF pH FACTOR 


NEW YORK—AIl the “mystery’ of 
the pH factor, which many bakers 
are inclined to look upon as some- 
thing intended only for considerai ion 
by the analytical mind of a cereal 
chemist, was removed by Neil Mor- 
gan, Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New 
York City, at a recent meeting of the 
Metropolitan Production Men’s Club. 
Mr. Morgan explained pH in relation 
to a balanced formula in simple terms 
readily understood by a large attend- 
ance of club members and guests at 
the meeting in the George Washing- 
ton Hotel Nov. 3. 

The speaker listed pH determina- 
tions of ingredients in the formula in- 
cluding milk, shortening, eggs, cocoa, 
syrup and flour, and stressed the ne- 
cessity of pH determination in the 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 














A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


gMINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 

ef PURIFIED MIODLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 

" 


LT: res am of Wheat Seensbadion 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








“Dependable’”’ 


For near'y half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
















bake shop as a factor in balanced for- 
mulas and quality cake production. 

The meaning of pH was explained 
through the use of a chart listing 
numbers from left to right in a series 
from 0 to 14 with the center of the 
range, or “7” as the neutral or “bak- 
ing range.” The numbers from 0 to 7 
were indicated as low or “acid” side 
and above’7 as “alkaline” side. 

Mr. Morgan explained that a pH 
o° 7 was best for cakes as flavor will 
“come through nicely” in this range. 
A range of anywhere from 6 to 8 will 
produce good texture, flavor and grain 
in cakes, whereas above 8 a soda taste 
will probably result with toughness 
and poor grain and below 6 the cake 
will have a heavy texture. This is 
true in all except angel cake where 
alkalinity is sacrificed for flavor and 
eating quality, he stated. : 

In the course of the presentation, 
concerned primarily with cake formu- 
las, the speaker gave an actual dem- 
onstration of pH determination us'ng 
PH meters. Three devils food cakes 
made>from identical formulas except 
for the type of cocoa were used in 
the test. In the first a natural cocoa 
with a pH of 8 was used while the 
second carried dutch cocoa with 8.8 
and the third a natural cocoa with 
proper soda balance to give a pH of 
7.5. The third specimen was the best 
cake from the standpoint of texture 
and eating qualities, he pointed out. 

Prior to the address the club mem- 
bers viewed the sound slide film, 
“America’s Biggest Business,” re- 
leased through Standard Brands, Inc. 
The film emphasizes the enormity of 
the food industries and the opportun- 
ity offered to youth in the many 
branches of the baking industry, 
stressing need for training and devel- 
opment in the trade. 
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P. LILLARD ADVANCED 

IN GENERAL FOODS POST 

NEW YORK—Parlin Lillard, who 
since joining General Foods Corp. in 
1937 has worked in various executive 
sales capacities, has been named sales 
promotion manager for the General 
Foods sales division. 

The new’section will coordinate the 
development of all sales campaign 
materials for the field sales organiza- 
tion, the planning of premium promo- 
tions, displays, contests, jobbers’ 
salesmen’s incentive offers, trade 
paper advertising, and all product 
promotions at meetings and conven- 
tions. 

Mr. Lillard has been with the com- 
pany since 1937, when the Snow King 
Baking Powder Co. joined General 
Foods. He headed the Snow King op- 
erations in Memphis, but in 1939 went 
into the sales division at New York. 
He was made western sales manager 
in 1943, and later division manager 
in charge of special products and 
sales activities. He is a member of 





. the board of directors and treasurer 


of the Premium Advertising Associa- 
tion of America, and chairman of the 
Food Committee of the Navy Indus- 
trial Assn. 
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VERN E. ALDEN COMPANY 
Engineers 


Food Industry Engineering 


@ Investigation - Consultation 

@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 
@ Complete Design Service 

@ Construction Supervision 








120 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





The sure way to quality baking is 
the selection of top quality ingredi- 
ents. The flour you use plays an 
important part in predetermining 
that quality. When you bake with 
SUNNY KANSAS you can be sure 
of this head start to top-notch qual- 
ity. For SUNNY KANSAS is 
scientifically milled from wheats of 


the finest baking characteristics. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA By KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





THE DAY OF ADULTERATION — 
There was one in this country’s flour 
milling history, believe it you must. 
Result, the mixed flour law of 1898, 
which, was chiefly the result of a 
movement inspired by The North- 
western Miller and leading members 
of the industry. That movement flow- 
ered in what for a brief period was 
the active and even militant Anti- 
Adulteration League (emblem shown 
in illustration). The Late William C. 
Edgar, then editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, tells the story in the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary Number published 
in 1923: 

“Always strenuously opposed to all 
forms of adulteration in flour, wheth- 
er open or secret, and holding that 
the integrity of the industry depend- 
ed upon the absolute and unimpeach- 
able purity of its product, this jour- 
nal was compelled, by the existence 
of a very serious. situation in 1898, 
to organize on behalf of the trade 
an association of millers for a specific 
purpose: the elimination of adultera- 
tion in the manufacture of flour, 
which unhappily had been making 
considerable headway in certain sec- 
tions of the United States. 

“This demoralization began insidi- 
ously by mixing a certain percentage 
of corn flour with the product of 
wheat, there being a great disparity 
in the price of corn and wheat. At 
first it was confined to a few mills 
within a restricted area, which prof- 
ited enormously by the practice. It 
soon spread, however, and became a 
menance to the entire trade, mill- 
ers grinding wheat exclusively find- 
ing it impossible to compete in price 
with the blended product which was 
sold as wheat flour. 

“Not content with using corn flour 
as an adulterant, some millers be- 
gan to mix flourine, a product sold 
by the glucose manufacturers, and 
even mineraline was being introduced 
for the same purpose. The situation 
soon became intolerable, and to meet 
it the Anti-Adulteration League was 
formed. 

“This organization was composed 
of millers who guaranteed the purity 
of their product, and in consideration 
of receiving a certificate of member- 
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ship with the right to use the trade- 
mark of the league, gave a sufficient 
bond that nothing but the products 
of wheat would be employed in the 
making of their flour. A large num- 
ber of representative millers joined 
this movement, which immediately 
became an effective agency for the 
suppression of adulteration. 

“James A. Tawney of Minnesota, 
then an influential member of Con- 
gress, at the urgent request of the 
league, introduced a bill in the House 
to prohibit flour adulteration, which 
was vigorously supported by the or- 
ganization and by millers generally 
throughout the country. It became a 
law in 1898, and thus an end was put 
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Anti-Adulteration League’s 
Badge of Purity 


to the objectionable practices which 
at one time threatened to undermine 
the entire industry.” 


@ On the executive committee of the 
league were such cogent names as 
Franklin L. Greenleaf, B. C. Church, 
H. S. Kennedy, L. H. Blanton, Scott 
Logan, Daniel Crosby, W. A. Coombs, 
C. Manegold, C. E. Angle, W. F. 
Putnam, Asher Miner and W. H. 
Stokes. The list of subscribing com- 
panies was columns long. 

There was some amusing editorial 
comment in The Northwestern Mill- 
er of that stimulating period about 
the mineraline referred to by Mr. 
Edgar. “If,” ran these remarks, 
“there should perchance be one mill- 
er in all America’s host, who is in- 
clined to try mineraline, we would 
suggest that, instead of purchasing 
the North Carolina product, he use a 
scalper to take the glaze off of old 
broken porcelain, thereby obtaining 
the same ‘food product’ as mineraline 
at a less cost. If he should adopt this 
system of milling he should change 


- 


the old time-honored legend over his 
mill door, 
CASH PAID FOR WHEAT 


to 

CASH PAID FOR OLD CROCKERY 

‘‘Mineraline would impart to the 
human stomach a lovely and lasting 
polish or surface lasting far beyond 
the grave. Bread made from it if sub- 
sequently roasted, would obtain a 
nice porcelain glaze; thus would the 
scriptures be fulfilled: ‘He asked for 
bread and ye gave him a stone.’ With 
mineraline flour as a steady diet, the 
heavy drinker would soon become 
capable of carrying a much greater 
load-than at present. A glazed coat- 
ing to the stomach, of which con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid could dis- 
solve less than 5%, would be abso- 
lutely proof against even the kind 
of whisky sold in the lowest Negro 
saloon in Greensboro, N. C. 

“Undoubtedly mineraline as a food 
product has its advantages, and we 
await the evidence of the distin- 
guished medical man—for he is sure 
to turn up—who will solemnly as- 
sert that pulverized rock is just the 
one thing lacking in wheat flour to 
make it the proper human food. If 
mineraline should have its innings we 
may expect to have a cloud of wit- 
nesses testify to the benefits which 
accrue to the macadamized inside. 

“On with the dance — the merry 
dance of adulteration. The road has 


‘passed the sign of dishonesty long 


ago; fraud ceases to be a deterrent 
consideration; slow murder remains 
the only thing to surmount, and then 
the apostle of cheap flour will have se- 
cured perfect freedom, which is the 
liberty to steal and the right to as- 
sassinate.” 
e® @ @ 


& & & The Virginia Agricultural 
Extension Service reports, through 
its press agents, that at a regional 
meeting in Atlanta Miss Janet Cam- 
eron, nutritionist, and Dr. F. S. An- 
drews, vegetable gardening special- 
ist, pointed out that “the more gen- 
eral use of such products as corn 
bread will route more wheat across to 
Europe.” This sort of thinking seems 
characteristic of much of the food 
economics prevailing not only in the 
hinterlands but also in Washington, 
fountain-head of the nation’s politi- 
cal economies. ‘It does not go quite 
deep enough to discern that, since 
there’s a corn shortage, every kernel 
transposed from the feed trough to 
the table is virtually certain to be 
counterbalanced by transposition of 
a berry of wheat from the table to 
the feed trough. In other words, that 
will mean less, not more wheat, cross- 
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ing the Atlantic. & J & Another 
such cross purpose in official circles 
is disclosed in a-release from the 
Kansas State College Extension Serv- 
ice to county agents, who are given 
careful schooling in how grain feeds, 
among them wheat, can be substitut- 
ed for corn in the hog fattening ra- 
tion. The replacement value of 
ground wheat is stated to be 100 
to 110%. “If the wheat is self-fed,” 
states the service bulletin, “it does 
not need to be ground.” Nothing is 
said in the release about the need of 
going slow on wheat feeding in the 
interest of appeasing world hunge:. 


Walter D. Fuller, chairman and 
president of the National Publishers 
Assn., insists that a very good case 
can be made for the statement that 
about 25%. of all national income re- 
sults very directly from the desire 
to possess and hence to the produc- 
tivity that has been stimulated by ad- 
vertising. This means, he says, that 
our country can credit advertising 
for somewhere around 60 billions 
of our national income. And it fol- 
lows logically that this same percent- 
age applies to national employment; 
which means, of course, that the jobs 
of perhaps 17 million workers in 
America and the living of these work- 
ers’ families, perhaps a total of 50 
million people, come pretty directly 
from advertising. 


-” * * 
The Plain and Simple 
Things of Earth 
A field, a plow, a furrow’s darkened 
length, 
The golden seed, bright rain and wind 
and sun, 


A reaper, and a great mill’s throb- 
bing strength 

Crushing the wheat when the har- 
vesting is done... . 


“Give us this day our daily bread,” 


we plead, 

And quietly God meets our urgent 
need. 

A man’s hard labor, and at last the 
flour! 

A woman’s hands, an oven’s glowing 
heat. 

A long-baked loaf with its sustaining 
power, 

Old as the ancient manna, and as 
sweet. 


A roof, a sill, a table and a heart i— 
How good are the plain and simple 
things of earth! 
—Grace Noll Crowel!. 
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High 
Speed 
Sifters 


Ww 


By E. J. Cecka 


Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Ww 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Following is 
the text of an address that was made 
by Mr. Cecka, sales manager for his 
company, at the recent convention of 
District 9, Association of Operative 
Millers, held in Portland, Ore. 


IGH speed sifters have be- 

come established in the mill- 

ing industry. Millers now rec- 
ognize their merit and few can deny 
the transition from slow-speed, long- 
throw to high-speed, short-throw 
type of sifter. The modern sifting 
principle has gained acceptance suf- 
ficient to warrant frequent discus- 
sion at millers’ meetings and is often 
the chosen topic ‘for papers deliv- 
ered in district and national conven- 
tions of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 

The story of the development of 
high-speed sifters is as interesting 
as the biography of the country boy 
Who made good in the big city. It 
is a success story that many millers 
have never heard, so I believe it 


_ 4ppropriate to review it here. 


To reach a point that may be 
Parallel to present-day methods, it is 
Worth mentioning that most of the 
older millers can easily recall the 
early transition from old hexagon, 
found, centrifugal reel and bolting 
Chest era to the conventional type 
Sifters and bolters. We may think 
that mills that are equipped with 
reels only are as antiquated and old- 
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fashioned as horse-and-buggy trans- 
portation, but I dare say you can 
count on the fingers of one hand the 
number of millers that do not have 
reels of some description in opera- 
tion in their mills today. 

The exodus of reels began about 
the time a Hungarian by name of 
Haggenmacher brought out a sifter 
with clothing stretched horizontally 
and placed in circular motion at an 
established rate of speed and throw. 
In that day new mills especially 
adopted the principle and gradual 
progress went on along with im- 
proved designs in fabrication and 
quality of materials. As new mills 
increased in quantity and size, plan- 
sifters grew with them and many 
men today will argue their efficiency. 

The next major change from reel 
and plansifter methods was devel- 
oped by Brandingham. His invention 
related to new type of sieve which 
is known as the square, or stacked 
sieve. It was destined to be the most 
practical of all sieve types, and with 
slight variations, remains the most 
popular in modern sifter designs. 

No major progress or developments 
in sifter technology had been made 


for many years, and no change in 
speed or circle of gyration was giv- 
en serious consideration since the 
turn of the century. Mill owners pur- 
chased sifters mainly on the sensible 
basis that they handled the greatest 
amount of flour per square foot of 
bolting area and operated in their 
judgment, to best @fficiency. The only 
deviations in sifting motion were 
embodied in machines developed with 
reciprocating drives and vibrating 
screens, but these found little inter- 
est in flour mills and were never 
adopted. 

In all these years no one seemed 
to advance the theory that speed and 
throw might influence bolting effi- 
ciency. Regardless of other develop- 
ments, manufacturers made but slight 
variation from 180 r.p.m. and 4-in. 
diameter circle of gyration. Compar- 
ing advancements made in other in- 
dustries, sifter improvements were 
quite neglected and flour mills bought 
and used machines similar to those 
which were built and sold in grand- 
father’s time. 

It is not unusual to find that, like 
many inventions, the original high- 
speed sifter principle was not the 


idea of a manufacturer or engineer. 
A miller, in his flour mill, began ex- 
periments in 1932, when, for him, nec- 
essity became the mother of inven- 
tion. Large streams of finished flour 
entered packer bins that contained 
foreign matter and impurities ac- 
cumulated in elevators and long con- 
veyors between flour bolters and bins. 
The conveyors were 4 ft. above a 
concrete floor where space prevented 
installation of a conventional sifter 
or a reel, and a shaking shoe would 
not have the capacity. 


A Home-Made Contraption 


Two square sieves were placed in 
a wooden box and nailed together. 
Four angle irons were attached for 
reed holders and the unit was sup- 
ported by four lengths of hickory 
reed about 3 ft. in length. Drive was 
obtained by assembling some old as- 
pirator gears and a gear housing 
that was picked up on the scrap pile. 
Reeds were fastened directly to the 
concrete floor with U-bolts and it was 
not long after the belt was slipped 
on that the reeds snapped one after 
another. 

(Continued on page i15a) 
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and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc, 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada; MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 


November 11, 1947 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N. Y.- * Rahway, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. ° Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, lll. « Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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EMBERS of District 8 of the 
Association of Operative Mill- 
ite ers and the Niagara Frontier 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists do not take much 
st in the adage that cautions 
‘against mixing business with pleas- 
ure. 
The departure from confining their 
mectings to strictly business and 
technological sessions and expanding 
them to include social diversions, be- 
at Buffalo last March, was fol- 
lowed ‘with another highly success- 
ful meeting Oct. 25 at Buffalo. Mem- 
bers of the Toronto Section of the 
AACC also met with the two groups 
and liked the affair very much, they 
said. 

A committee consisting of Joseph 
Rezabek, International Milling Co., 
chairman; Sherman Thurston, Fed- 
eral Mill, Inc.; Kenneth MacLeod, 
City Fumigating Co.; Benjamin 
Weides, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.; 
William Farrell, Novadel - Agene 
Corp. and E. J. Cecka, Richmond 
Mfc. Co., Lockport, assisted by a 
ladics’ committee made up of the 
wives of the foregoing men, with 
Mrs. Cecka as chairman, arranged 
for the social events for the evening 
which included a banquet, floor show 
and a dance. The committee deco- 
fated the banquet hall with Hal- 
lowe’en decorations and furnished 
distinctive headgear for the more 
than 200 persons attending. Most 
of the Canadian contingent remained 
in the city over night for the event. 
J. George Kehr kept the crowd in 
a jovial mood as the banquet pro- 
ceeded from course to course with a 
stream of wit and humor. 


©. O. Spencer Elected 


Cecil O. Spencer, General Mills, 
Inc., was named chairman of the 
millers’ group after having served 
in that capacity since last July when 
he succeeded the late Bruce MacLean 
who died while holding the office. 
Sherman Thurston was elected vice 
chairman and Charles Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. The nomi- 
nating committee was composed of 
Oscar C, Hammerstrom, _ Buffalo 
Flour Milling Corp.; Mr. Kehr and 
J. I. Chamberlain, Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co.,’Ltd., Toronto. 

The Niagara Frontier Section of 
the chemists’ society held a short 
business meeting and decided to meet 
again Nov. 3 to elect officers. The 
present officers are George Trum, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., chairman; 
L. Reiser, Hallenbeck Inspection and 
Testing Laboratory, vice chairman, 
and Jerry Martin, George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., secretary and treasurer. 


Tells of Japanese Customs 


After the luncheon, the first speak- 
er at the joint meeting was W. V. 
Morrow, formerly lieutenant colonel 


in the Army as recruiting and in- 


duction officer in Buffalo, and later 
as public relations and information 
officer of the IX Corps with the 
Army of Occupation in Japan. He 
Spoke on “Japanese Customs and 
Food” and to illustrate his remarks 
on visits to Hiroshima, and the dam- 
age wrought by the A-bomb, showed 
a War Department moving picture 
film, “Tale of Two Cities,” which 
Portrayed the dropping of the bombs 


Mix Pleasure With Business 


on that city and Nagasaki, and vast 
extent of the destruction. . 


Summarizes Crop Survey 


The next speaker was George 
Trum, who~ summarized the 1947 
wheat crop survey: 

“Texas has reported that 1947 
wheat crop is the most desirable 
in recent years. In summarizing the 
characteristics of Texas and Okla- 
homa wheats, it can be said that al- 
though kernel weights are relative- 
ly low, the yield of the flour has 
been most satisfactory. Before the 
best yields could be obtained, it was 
necessary to increase the extraction 
on the third and fourth breaks. Pat- 
ent flour and crumb colors are gen- 
erally above the standard with the 
minimum of creaminess. Patent flour 
ash is normal and ranges from .37 to 
43%. The clear flour analyses are 
abnormal with ash contents rang- 


ing from .44 to .65% while the pro- 
teins -are likewise unusually low.” 


Test Weight Up in Southwest 


In a review of the milling char- 
acteristics of Kansas and Nebraska 
wheats, Mr. Trum said that the aver- 
age test weight for the new crop is 
very good and that only small 
amounts of damage have been de- 
tected. The average clean wheat 
yield, Mr. Trum said, is better than 
for the past two years. The aver- 
age patent flour ash is .04% lower 
than the average for the 1946 crop 
and the maximum patent ash was 
found to be .39%. He said that there 
should be no problem in regard to 
flour yields and flour ash on the 1947 
hard winter crop in the Southwest. 

The loaf characteristics from Mon- 
tana winter wheat flours are not so 
good as winter wheat from the South- 
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west, Mr. Trum said, and the flour 
yield from-Montana winters is not 
as high as Southwest winters, he 
added. 

In the Pacific Northwest survey, 
Mr. Trum said that yields for Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Northern Idaho 
are about 88% of the record harvest 
of 1946. Test weight of all white 
wheat averaged between 58 and 59 
Ib., or about 1 Ib. less than for the 
1946 crop. 

“Proteins of soft white wheats 
vary in the extreme, but the aver- 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND -is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 


for accurate feeding. 


\ 
We will provide samples for experimental. work in | 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 
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New Possilde on... 
THE ECONOMIST 
FLOUR AGITATOR 


...acomplete sealed unit for use with 
any gas bleaching or maturing system. 











In addition to its duty of maturing and All parts exposed to the gasses are made 
bleaching it can’t be beat for the mixing —_ of wood, thereby eliminating the possibil- 
in of vitamin concentrates. Breaks up all ity of metal corrosion and the resultant 


lumps as it mixes. harmful effects. 


Made in four sizes and may be furnished in Single, Double or Triple Units— 


;, ¢ GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY * ¢ 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for.the Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries 












LOS ANGELES—#13-19 Santee Street 


Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. the NEW 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore. Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 


BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO—300 W. Adams Street 
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The BARNETT & RECORD CO. ™ abd HAAKY 
DESIGNERS ' BUILDERS C 0 U i E R Method PLUS —— 








APOLIS, MINN 











Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 7 TESTED IMPROVEMENTS—sturdy rigid construe- 
tion, increased capacity, improved controlled scouring, 
more selective aspiration, space-saving compactness, eco- 

Flour Exchange =—“The J. K. HOWIE CO, Minneapotis, Minn. nomical operation, elimination of infestation pockets. 

SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR Write for full details. 
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age will approximate that of a year 
ago,” Mr. Trum said. Hard red win- 
ters are about 1% higher in pro- 
tein and Baart spring wheat is about 
40% better than last year’s crops, 
he added. 


Soft Red Winter Crop 

The quality of the 1947 crop of 
soft red winter wheat in the Central 
States is good, the chemist reported. 
The crop is lower in ash and slight- 
ly higher in moisture as compared 
with the 1946 crop, he said. “Protein 
on the straight soft red wheat flour 
averaged from 7.75 to 8.40%, which 
is slightly lower than that of a year 
ago. The quality of the soft winters 


is not up to that of the hard win- - 


ters because of less favorable weath- 
er conditions in much of the soft 
red winter area,’ Mr. Trum asserted. 

In speaking of the hard spring 
wheat crop of 1947, Mr. Trum said 
that the physical characteristics of 
the new crop are less favorable than 
those of 1946. Both test and kernel 
weicht are significantly lower, he 
said. The hot, dry weather in the 
spring wheat area, he said, was re- 
sponsible for the low average test 
weight and the higher content of 
thin wheat. 

Because of the lower test weight, 
the milling characteristics are some- 
what inferior to those of the 1946 
crop. “Despite this handicap, normal 
percentages of patent flour and pat- 
ent ash can be maintained,” he said. 
Spring wheat from South Dakota 
again produced the highest ash flour, 
he said. 


Absorption 2% Higher’ 

Mr. Trum said that the new crop 
spring wheat flours show about 2% 
more absorption and the mixing re- 
quirements are appreciably longer. 
Loaf volume and crumb color scores, 
he said, are up to standard. The av- 
erage grain and texture score is 
slightly below standard, due large- 
ly to the low individual scores pro- 
duced by the low protein wheats, 
he said, 


Short Open Forum Session 


Because of the. lack of time, the 
open forum discussion of questions 
submitted to Mr. Kehr was limited 
to two questions. The first question 
on the subject of relation of roll 
corrugation to ash content: “Is it 
possible to reduce the ash content 
of flour by using the best suitable 
type of corrugation on break rolls. 
Is there any guide to find the best 
type of corrugation without experi- 
menting?” 

The conclusion was that if the 
miller shows some ingenuity he can 
get a good flour with the corruga- 
tions he has. A good deal depends 
upon the miller and upon the type 
of wheat. 

The second question was: “Will 
wheat: that was received. with a high 
ratural moisture ~content and then 
dried down: yield’as‘*much flour as 
Wheat coming in ‘With a low natural 
moisture, both wheats being - tem- 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











pered to 15% muvisture before mill- 
ing?” . 

Discussion of the question firally 
brought out agreement among the 
millers that the wheat that had the 
low natural moisture content when 
received would make mere unifcrm 
flour and that the flour yield would 
be’ higher. 

The millers decided to hold their 
next meeting in Buffalo March 27, 
1948. It was decided to use the 18 
remaining unanswered questions on 
the open forum at the next meet- 
ing, provided they were still applica- 
bie to conditions prevailing. 
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Frank Ward, Best Foods, Inc., read 
a letter from Donald S. Eber, execu- 
tive secretary of the AOM, in which 
he explained the many activities of 
the association, such as research, vo- 
cational and correspondence training, 
and the reasons that made it neces- 


‘sary to increase the association an- 


nual membership dues from $5 to 
$10. Mr. Eber attended the District 
6 meeting, held on the same day. 
Mr. Kehr, chairman of the AOM 
national membership committee, said 
that the association’s membership is 
now of higher value than’ ever be- 
fore, particularly in the direction of 
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education, research and cooperation 
with other industry organizations. 

A short period of silence, with the 
members standing, was observed in 
memory of the late Mr. MacLean, 
former chairman of the district 
group. 

A report on the condition of Dr. 
C. O. Swanson, professor emeritus, 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, was made and it 
was reported that he is back at his 
home after a six-week hosfital stay 
and that he is still- very ill: The 
members sent him a remembrance 
and wished him a speedy recovery. 

















MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
for leavening and mineralization 


HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 
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up front in the parade 


There's usually a reason for a prepared mix being up front in the parade from 
grocers’ shelves to housewives’ kitchens, For one thing, the product must be good! 
This holds true whether you make prepared mixes for biscuits, pancakes, muffins, 
doughnuts, piecrusts, gingerbread or cake. 

Whatever you make, take advantage of these Monsanto services that may 
help you make it better: (1). Experienced technicians will gladly bake-test your 
recipes in Monsanto's modern kitchen laboratories and give you a product report 

" that may contain suggestions for desirable improvements. . . (2) Furnish samples 
of Monsanto leavening agents, if you wish to make your own tests... (3) Supply 
dependable leavening agents derived from Monsanto elemental phosphorus of 


better than 99.9% purity. 

If you are interested, contact any Monsanto 
District Sales Office or write to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Mis- 
souri. District Sales Offices: New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto 
(Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 
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Wat leading bakers say ABOUT MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 


“On every count 








. J. Bernard Schmidt, Manager of Production, Harrisburg, Pa. 
. J. Frank Slack, Manager-of Production, Baltimore, Md. 
. Thomas B. Schmidt, Jr., Manager of Production, Coatesville, Pa. 


. Ben Hinnenkamp, Manager of Cake Bakery, Harrisburg, Pa. 


. George A. Hall, Manager of Production, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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5. Albert M. Schmidt, Manager of Production, Pottsville, Pa. 
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. Richard W. Schmidt, Manager of Production, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Multiwalls are better” 


In a previous advertisement the management of Capital Bakers, Inc., 
said ,““We like the protection...economy...convenience that Multiwalls 
provide.” Now read what the plant officials say — the men who are 
right on the spot — who see daily evidence of Multiwalls’ superiority. 


J. Bernard Schmidt, Manager of Production, Harrisburg, Pa., 
“We find Multiwalls eliminate losses due to siftage and retention.” 
J. Frank Slack, Manager of Production, Baltimore, Md., “Change 
back to fabric bags? I should say not. We find Multiwalls better in 
every way.” ‘ 


Thomas B. Schmidt, Jr., Manager of Production, Coatesville, Pa., 
“Since we started to use Multiwalls, our storage rooms are cleaner — 
no flour dust.” 





Ben Hinnenkamp, Manager of Cake Bakery, Harrisburg, Pa., 
“Looking at it from the standpoint of manpower — there’s no doubt 
that Multiwalls are easy to handle.” 

Albert M. Schmidt, Manager of Production, Pottsville, Pa., 
“Multiwalls help keep storage rooms clean. Don’t forget their re-sale 
value, either.” 

George A. Hall, Manager of Production, Chambersburg, Pa., 
“Multiwalls help keep flour clean and free from contamination.” 
Richard W. Schmidt, Manager of Production, Williamsport, Pa., 
“No sense paying for flour you don’t get. With Multiwalls there’s no 
loss from siftage or retention.” 


Statements from practical men like these, who know the problems at 
first hand, are strong proof of what Multiwalls can offer industry. 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION * MULTIPLY SALABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


NEW YORK 17: 230 PARK AVE. » CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. * BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. » SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. © ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO., (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL * HAMILTON * VANCOUVER 











—a football game at Ann Arbor, 

the opening of the hunting sea- 
son, ideal weather for last-of-the- 
season outing parties—the meeting of 
District 6 of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers at Augusta, Mich., 
Oct. 25, hit a new high in attend- 
ance and entertainment. 

Since the chairman of the district, 
Robert T. Howe of the Chelsea Mill- 
ing Co., has gone into another line 
of business, and the secretary, Ralph 


¥ spite of competing attractions 
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Fall Meeting of Michigan Operatives 


Garrett, has moved to California, the 
official responsibilities for the meet- 
ing were on the capable shoulders 
of vice chairman Oscar J. Nelson of 
the King Milling Co., Lowell, with 
the able assistance of the members 
of the Knappen Milling Co. of Au- 
gusta, who were the hosts for the 
day. 
Well-Planned Program 

The program was well-planned and 

the preliminary arrangements left 


nothing to be desired. Printed pro- 
grams had been issued, the badges 
were all ready when the members 
arrived, both the noonday luncheon 
and an evening banquet were pro- 
vided by the Knappen Milling Co. 
The forenoon was spent in inspec- 
tion of the Knappen mill and the 
fine addition to the storage facili- 
ties, now totaling about 900,000 bu. 
This is not only a fine asset for the 
Knappen Milling Co., but an especial- 
ly advantageous reservoir for west- 
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Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the Nation say-"Essmueller 
Can Do It”, Have you tried us 
lately? 


‘The ESSMUELLER Gomsany 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


ESSMUELLER SERVICE 


Bragging? No, we don’t think so. First, because our record, 





during the past 69 years, proves that we must render something 
“different” in the way of service or we wouldn’t be in business 


today! 


That in itself we think, qualifies our right to say, “You Can’t 


Beat our Service.” 


Then of course, there’s the question of facilities and “‘abilities”’, 
and with two great plants equipped with the latest machinery and 
staffed with mechanics especially trained for millwright work— 
well, it’s just a natural conclusion that we can fulfill every promise 
we make and we’re still waiting to be checked up on that statement. 


We Invite YOUR Inquiries 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 
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ern Michigan wheat, particularly for 
mills situated where Michigan Cen. 
tral transit can be used. 

After lunch the ladies who ac. 
companied their husbands to the 
meeting were taken on a tour of 
the Battle Creek-Gull Lake district 
by members of the Knappen family, 
and later taken out to the colt auc- 
tion sale at the Upjohn Richlands 
Farms where more than 100 high- 
grade colts were sold in the course 
of a few hours. 

The operative millers’ meeting 
started on time, with a brief and 
cordial welcome by C. B. Knappen, 
president of the host company, who 
not only expressed his gratificaiion 
for the fine attendance but also told 
the gathering something of his 1ea- 
sons for building so much stor.ige 
in Augusta. Following Mr. Knappen’s 
welcoming talk, the regular program 
got under way with an inspiring re- 
port and talk by Donald S. Eber, 
executive secretary of the AOM. This 
was Mr. Eber’s initial appearance 
in District 6 and the members were 
very happy to have a chance to meet 
the man who is giving the associa- 
tion new inspiration and encouraze- 
ment. The fact that he was a suc- 
cessful operative miller when he took 
over the reins is proving very hclp- 
ful to the association. 


Report on Short Course 


After Mr. Eber’s talk and some 
considerable discussion, Prof. W ar- 
ren F. Keller of the Kansas State 
College milling department at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, gave a well-planned 
and carefully presented outline of 
the work which Kansas State is <o- 
ing and planning to do for the educa- 
tion of millers. He presented both 
the long-term plans for the regular 
milling course and the plans which 
are in the making for the short 
course, which is badly needed for the 
training of young operative millers. 
Professor Keller indicated that this 
short course will probably be an in- 
tensive four-week course. The reg- 
istrations for the regular collegiate 
course are already at a high point, 
and Kansas State is increasing the 
faculty and equipment to enable the 
milling school to take the best puos- 
sible care of the increased enroll- 
ment. Mr. Keller has long been a 
favorite with the District 6 opeva- 
tives and they are all pleased that he 
is going to be so closely identified 
with the educational program. 

After the considerable discussion 
which followed Mr. Keller’s taik, 
Chairman Nelson presented George 
L. Smutny of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., pinch-hitting for H. L. 
Beebe, and reporting on the new  e- 
velopments in the field of mill ma- 
chinery manufacture, following te 
recommendations of the research 
committee of the AOM. Mr. Smutny’s 
paper was accompanied by projec- 
tion slides so. that everyone could 
follow the developments in the now 
machinery. He showed first the rec- 
ommendations of the Research Co:1- 
mittee and then the changes that 
his company has made in its m- 
chines to carry out the recommenc :- 
tions of the Research Committee. 
This evidence of the manufacture’’s 
cooperation in bringing milling m:- 
chinery up to date and helping us in 
considerable sanitation problems, ws 
much appreciated by all present. 

After Mr. Smutny’s paper there 
was a spirited discussion about ava |- 
able, planned and needed changes -n 
mill machinery, and also a discus- 
sion of various problems present d 
by members from the floor of tie 

(Continued on page i5a) 
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Chemistry for Millers 


PrTiv 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Some Principles of Flour Testing 


of wheats for making the vari- 

ous flours for the different kinds 
of baking are inherent or due to the 
sum total of the properties in the va- 
rious substances present. Suitability 
is also due to their reaction to the 
ingredients added to make the doughs 
or batters and also to behavior in 
subsequent handling. The percentages 
of a conventional analysis of wheat 
gives about the following: Moisture, 
12.0; ash, 1.8; protein, 12.0; crude 
fiber, 2.2; fat or ether extract, 2.1; 
and nitrogen-free extract, 69.9. The 
flour will have about 2% more mois- 


Te suitability or adaptability 


ture, about one fifth as much ash,. 


about 1.1% less protein, a little less 
fat, cbout one ninth as much crude 
fiber, and about 4% more nitrogen- 
free extract. The refinement in mill- 
ing consists mostly in reducing the 
ash and crude fiber contents with 
minor effects on the proportions of 
other constituents. 

If these data for composition are 
compared with the analyses of other 
grains, the differences will not be 
start}ing. Corn and rice will have 
considerably less protein than hard 
whea: but not much different from 
low protein wheats. Oats and rye will 
have about the same protein content 
as wheat and barley a little less. 
Hence the data for composition will 
not definitely differentiate wheat 
from these other cereals. The prop- 
erties of the various substances other 
than protein are also not greatly dif- 
ferent from those in wheat. While 
there are some differences, they are 
smal! in comparison with the unique 
characteristics of the wheat protein. 
The influence of the other substances 
has so far received comparatively lit- 
tle attentiGh but future research may 
give them greater importance than 
recognized at present. The proper- 
ties which make the pulverized endo- 
sperm of wheat kernels possess uni- 
que differences from the endosperm 
meals of other grains center in the 
characteristics of the protein. 


Water Adsorption 


Water wets the endosperm material 
of other grains but the behavior of 
water in contact with wheat endo- 
sperm is unique. Wetting is due to 
the mutual attraction of water and 
the substance. When starch is wetted, 
the granules become covered with 
thin films of water adsorbed on their 
surfaces. : 

Unless heated with excess of water, 
there is no marked penetration. The 
Water films are principally on the 
Outside surfaces of the granules. 
Starch granules are of microscopic 
dimensions but have about 25,000 to 
75,000 times the diameter of water 
molecules. They have, therefore, large 
Surfaces on which the many layers 
of water molecules may be adsorbed. 


Different in Wheat Protein 


With wheat protein the relation- 
ship is different. While the protein 
molecules are large, about 35,000 mo- 
lecular weights in comparison with 
18 for water, they are still beyond 
ordinary microscopic dimensions and 
hence much smaller than the starch 
stanules. These protein molecules ap- 
Pear to have a branched, or what is 
Sometimes described as a brush-heap 
Structure. In comparison, the starch 
sranules have more of a spherical sur- 


face which is much less in extent in 
proportion to mass. Into these rami- 
fications of protein particles, the small 
water molecules can enter and be 
adsorbed as films of varying thick- 
ness on the branched extensions. 


Gluten Properties Long Known 
The combination of water with 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


wheat protein which forms the well 
known wet gluten has been known 
over 200 years (Bailey and Leonholdt, 
1941). Beccari, an Italian scientist, 
demonstrated that one portion of 
dough would readily dispense when 
washed in water and the other could 
be assembled as a soft, rubbery wad. 
The dispersed portion was noticed 
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to be mainly starch and the non- 
dispersed portion became known as 
gluten. The meals from several other 
grains were similarly tested but from 
none could be obtained any sub- 
stance which was similar to gluten. 

The formation of gluten from the 
protein in the wheat endosperm is 
therefore its most unique character- 
istic. Gluten separation from a piece 
of dough by means of water and man- 
ual operations became one of the 
earliest means of appraising the prop- 
erties of wheat or flour. 

Many workers became very skill- 
ful in separation and subsequent judg- 
ing. It is reported that Dr. C. E. 
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Right from the beginning, V-90 assured more pleasure in home 
baking with a biscuit that displayed a whiter crumb color, a soft. 
silky texture, and a golden brown crust! 

Next, V-90 increased the popularity of self-rising by making it 
an all-purpose flour! At last, lighter, tastier, more appetizing cakes, 
muffins, waffles, etc., all these favorites from the same sack 
of flour . . . successful results with these recipes, every time! 
Of course, in doing this, V-90 created a vast new market 
for your self-rising flour! 

The nine years of V-90’s superior baking performance is backed 
by Victor’s fifty years of manufacturing, technical, and laboratory 
experience with calcium phosphates. No wonder home baking 
is a pleasure and the housewife is sold on self-rising flour made 
with V-90 for all her baking needs! And today, V-90 remains 
America’s No, 1 self-rising flour salesman! 
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Saunders, originator of Marquis 
wheat, relied mostly on the observa- 
tions of the quality of gluten obtained 
by chewing a few wheat kernels from 
the various variety strains. In the 
latter part of the last century and 
early part of this, gluten separation 
and observations on its characteris- 
tics were fairly common practices in 
many flour mills. These evaluations, 
however, were mostly in the realms 
of art. Measurements which are read- 
ily reproducible between different 
workers have become more and more 
common even though the skill of the 
artist still has a value. 


The relative amount of gluten 
which confers the most distinctive 
properties on dough is relatively 
small. A comparison of the constitu- 
ents in flour and a dough made by 
mixing 60 milliliters of water with 
100 grams of flour is shown in Table 
1. If this dough is worked and washed 


Table 1—Principal Constitatents of Flour 


and Dough 
Flour Dough Dough 
Constituents % grams % 
Water ......... 13.4 13.4 45.8 
Starch, etc. .... 74.0 74.0 46.3 
Fat and ash ... 1.6 1.6 1.0 
Protein .....++. 11.0 11.0 6.9 


in water there will be obtained about 
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36-39 grams of wet gluten. If this is 
reduced to dry matter, the weight will 
be near 11 grams, or practically the 
same numerically as the per cent of 
protein in the flours. The dry gluten is 
not pure protein, nor is all the pro- 
tein in the flour recovered in the 
gluten. The inclusion of other sub- 
stances than protein about balances 
the protein losses in separation by 
water and hence the percentages of 
dry gluten and protein are nearly 
equal. In the absence of means for 
a protein determination, a good ap- 
proximation is obtained from the per 
cent of dry gluten. 





YOUR MILLS NEED ‘THIS “DOUBLE FEATURE” 


FOR COMPLETE PEST CONTROL 
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THE EFFECTIVE: VE "SPOT" FUMIGAAT 
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LIQUID HCN, the all-out fumigant 
for complete, plant-wide clean-ups, pene- 
trates every crack, crevice or hiding place in 
your mill and machinery, destroying rodents 
and insects wherever they lurk. Jt destroys 
insect eggs too, assuring thorough, efficient 
control. : 

For maximum results with Ligum HCN, 
call in an Industrial Fumigation Engineer. 
If you don’t already know of one, we'll be 
glad to recommend an expert serving your 
locality. 


ACRYLON, @ volatile liquid for 
fast, easy “spot” fumigations. You pour a 
few ounces inside your machines — where 
infestation is usually greatest. It leaves no 
residue or caked matter, and gets results 
with relatively short exposures. ACRYLON 
presents no fire hazard. 

AcrYLON is sold in quart bottles with 
quick-reading fluid-ounce graduations. 
Complete dosage chart appears on the label. 
Also available in 10-gallon units and 50- 
gallon drums. 


LIQUID HCN and ACRYLON assure maximum 


kill at minimum cost. . 


. leave no taste, odor or 


color . . . do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Insecticide Department 


30-Z ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo., 2203 First Avenue, South, Seattle 4, Wash., Azusa, Calif. 
Brewster, Fla., 1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark., 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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in dough, Table 1, is near 7. Since 
soluble protein is lost in the separa- 
tion, the actual gluten protein in 
bread dough is near 6%. On this com- 
paratively small portion of the dough 
rests the greater part of the quality 
problem. This does not mean that the 
nongluten protein or the other con- 
stituents are unimportant, but that 
this 6% is of the most importance, 
This small portion which is even 
less from low protein flours contrib- 
utes most of the properties wanted 
in doughs used for various purposes, 


Development of Gluten Structure 


Gas retention is the important prop- 
erty of a wheat flour dough. This is 
made possible by the structure of the 
gluten. In a mechanically developed 
dough, gluten appears to have the 
structure of a three-dimensional net- 
work. The large protein molecules 
or particles are probably separate en- 
tities in the flour particles. When 
wetted by water, they unite into 
strands which are large enough to be 
seen with an ordinary microscope 
when stained so as to differentiate 
from the starch. The mechanical 
working of the dough spreads these 
strands into the network which en- 
velopes or enmeshes the starch gran- 
ules. Water is spread as thin films 
over both the gluten strands and 
the starch granules. 


Air Has Two Functions 


The mechanical action, in addition 
to spreading this network so as to be 
continuous throughout the. dough 
mass,.also incorporates air with its 
oxygen. The air as a gas with its 
oxygen has two important functions 
(Baker, 1941) (Baker and Mize, 
1937). One function is to distribute 
small nuclei of air throughout its 
dough mass and the other is oxida- 
tion. The oxidation has important ef- 
fects on bread crumb structure. Mix- 
ing in vacuum or an inert gas, like 
nitrogen, produced effects very dif- 
ferent from mixing in air or oxygen. 
The other function of enmeshing or 
occluding air is to furnish nuclei 
which become the starting points 
for the gas cells which result from 
the development of carbon dioxide 
by yeast action. These two functions 
of mechanical action in dough mixing 
emphasize that the dough mixers 
used in testing flours should as far 
as possible give the dough the same 
treatment as given by the large bak- 
ery mixers. Unless the laboratory 
mixers give this treatment, an im- 
portant value of the baking test is 
lost. 

The Cell Walls in Dough 


The walls of the gas cells in dough 
which start from these air nuclei are 
composed of water films adsorbed on 
the gluten strands and on the en- 
meshed starch granules. The gluten 
strands form the outer and inner 
films of the cell walls with the starch 
granules enmeshed between (Baker, 
1941). Since dough contains about 
seven times as much starch as gluten, 
the starch granules contribute body 
and firmness to the cell walls. How- 
ever, these granules exist separately, 
that is, in a discontinuous phase. The 
continuity in the cell walls is fur- 
nished by the gluten strands and the 
water films. The expansion of the 
cell walls is made possible by the 
mobility of the water molecules on 
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each other. Except for this mobility, 
there could be no expansion of dough. 
As the gluten network is gradually 
expanded, the cell walls become thin- 
ner and thinner with consequent few- 
er strands per unit area. Under pro- 
longed fermentation the walls are so 
weakened that they coalesce under 
the increasing pressure and the fur- 
ther expansion of the dough ceases. 
Coalescence during proofing and bak- 
ing results in coarse textured bread. 
The thinner the cell walls may be 
made without bursting the better the 
quality of the gluten for bread bak- 
ing with yeast. Handling of the dough 
as well as other conditions are also 
important, but the inherent properties 
of the gluten are of the most im- 


portance. 
Strong and Weak Flour 


The terms strong and weak, often 
used as descriptive terms for flours, 
may be explained on the basis of the 
network which forms the framework 
of the cell walls in the dough. The 
concentration or number of strands 
per unit area with a given amount 
of expansion and quality being com- 
parable, determines the strength of 
the network. Therefore the more pro- 
tein in the flour, the greater will be 
the potential number of these gluten 
strands per unit area of cell wall and 
consequent possibilities of expansion 
before the bubbles coalesce. This is 
the basis. for the larger loaf volumes 
which result with increasing protein 
content. The strength also depends 
on the quality inherent in these 
strands. That is, for a given number 
of strands, the better the quality, the 
greater the strength. Weakness, on 
the contrary, may be due to an in- 
sufficient quantity of protein which 
gives too few strands per unit area, 
or if sufficient in quantity, to inher- 
ent defects. The strands may not have 
the needed resilience or they may have 
weaknesses which result in prema- 
ture rupture of the cell walls. This 
would result in diminished loaf vol- 
ume and coarse textured crumb. 

The foregoing discussion shows why 
loaf volume, together with desirable 
texture obtained under standardized 


conditions, is one of the best meas- 


ures for quality in a bread flour. The . 


dependence of loaf volume on both 
the quantity and quality of protein 
is one of the best attested facts in 


- flour testing. For sound hard winter 


wheat flours, and presumably also for 
spring, it is estimated that about 80% 
of the loaf volume variations among 
different varieties is accounted for 
by quantity of protein. Thus only 
20% variation is due to quality. A 
variety with a protein of poorer qual- 
ity must have more protein in order 
to equal the volume obtained from 
another variety with better protein 
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quality and even with the higher pro- 
tein the performance may not be sat- 
isfactory in other respects. 

When various varieties are evalu- 
ated by baking tests, it is therefore 
necessary to make adjustments for 
the protein content. Obviously a flour 
with 11% protein from one variety 
will not produce the same loaf volume 
as a 13% protein flour from another 
variety unless the quality in the lat- 
ter is much inferior. One method of 
adjusting for the protein content is 
by the equation (Johnson, 1942): The 
adjusted loaf volume equals the ob- 
served volume multiplied by 10, then 
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divided by the protein content of the 
flour. 

The baking test for evaluating 
wheats for making bread flours has 
received the most extensive and com- 
prehensive development. However, 
since flour is used for many other 
kinds of baking, special tests are 
necessary and these are receiving an 
increasing amount of attention. 
Flours to be used with soda should be 
tested for response and behavior with 
this leavening agent. Test bakes for 
various pastries are becoming increas- 
ingly more informative. 

Observations on the behavior in 








CASH for 
YOUR BAGS 


IN L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 
OR CARLOAD LOTS 
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QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 
COTTON & BURLAP 


© OF ALL SIZES 

° OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

* ASSORTED TO WEIGHT 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 


Aielc) AMERICAN 
BAG CO. 


112-114 3rd Av. N. Br. 3218-9-0 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WRITE - WIRE - PHONE 
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Bulk Flour Storage Bins 
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BULK STORAGE of flour in DAY Standard galvanized or 
stainless steel blending and storage bins cuts packing costs 
because you can do all “daylight” packing and loading. Here 


is how you save: 


1. Boosts worker output— ALL packing on day shift. 

2. Eliminates premium pay. No night shift or overtime. 

3. Maintains flour uniformity. Allows accurate laboratory 
control over blending and packing. 

4. Eliminates shutdowns of whole mill due to packing 
troubles. (Packing department can operate independently. ) 

5. Permits long, continuous runs on same wheat mix, or 
immediate packing for special orders. 

6. Allows easy handling of special flours, thus making 


new sales outlets available. 


7. Provides insect—and rodent-free storage... allows 
holding of certain grades for more favorable markets. 


DAY.-constructed blending and storage bins have a. severe- 
pitch hopper which prevents bridging. Heavy hopper fins and 
feet carry the entire bin load. Bins shipped in easily-handled 
sections, gang-punched for easy bolting and assembly... no 
field riveting, soldering or welding. Standard sizes 4’ to 8’ in 
diameter; additional sizes built to your specifications. Bins with 
lesser pitch hoppers available for more free-flowing materials. 











MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
COMPLETE DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS + DUAL-CLONE DUST 
COLLECTORS + VACUUM TYPE BAG CLEANERS « EXHAUST 
FANS « MILL AND ELEVATOR SPOUTING AND LEG CASINGS 


Call on DAY for engineering assistance and cost estimates. 
No obligation. 







822 3rd AVENUE N.E. ° 


Other Plants at Kansas City, Mo. & Ft. William, Ont. «+ 
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Representatives in principal cities 
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O SALES HEADQUARTERS 


—WINTHROP-STEARNS’ Nation-Wide Service— 


FOR MILLERS... 


Winthrop-Stearns’ enrichment concentrates, bleaching 
agent and vitamins are distributed by our Special Mar- 
kets Division, a nation-wide organization with branches, 
warehouses and sales headquarters in“every section of 
the country. 
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VEXTRAM, food-enrichment mixture, is now pre- waren ef LOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
pared in four special formulas to enrich Degermed 
Corn Grits and Meal, and Whole Corn Meal to meet ° ©] F F — R s T H E SE 


Federal Standards. Pp L U Ss A D VA N ta . ‘ 
s 


OXYLITE*, superior, economical bleaching agent, 


gives optimum color removal. THE o 
TRIDEE*, Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of vitamin Ds, 1. RIER RIGINAL STARCH 
3 _ BASE 

for poultry feeds, is derived from 7-dehydrochol- t MINIMUM i] CAR. 

esterol. CONTENT. NCREASE OF as 
Winthrop-Stearns’ products for better nutrition include 2 PH control assy 
B-E-T-S*, the pioneer bread-enrichment tablet, pure * ™um vitamin wes Stability, mini- 
crystalline vitamins, riboflavin.mixture and amino acids. Potency loss 

In your area, there is a Technically-Trained Repre- 3 Free flowing — unig 
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A trial will Convince you ... ORDER OXYLITE TODAY 
Oxylite Offers These Advantages: 


RIGHT way | 


After almost two years of tests and use, Millers in every 





important Flour State have given Oxylite the “‘go-ahead”’. 
OXYLITE is right in every way: Right product, right 
formula, right manufacturing process—the finished product 
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COLOR REMOVAL TO USE of organic chemicals, 
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mixing reveal many of the important 
properties of doughs from various 
flours. This may be observed by the 
practical baker as he watches what 
takes place in his mixer. Advance in- 
formation is best obtained by the in- 
struments such as the Farinograph 
and Mixograph designed for the pur- 
pose of measuring and recording in 
curves or graphs the behavior of 
dough while it is being mixed and 
developed. These graphs or curves 
known as farinograms or mixograms, 
show principally the rate or time re- 
quired to develop a dough, the man- 
ner or pattern of development and 
the tolerance to overmixing. These 
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properties or characteristics are in- 
herent in wheat varieties or classes. 
Since much information has been ac- 
cumulated on their qualities, the pat- 
tern of these curves may be related 
or fitted in with much that is already 
known from the use of other methods 
in testing various wheats. 


Tests on Flour Types 


Farinograms and mixograms, as well 
as other measurements, were made 
on 132 flours obtained from mills and 
bakeries in the U.S. and Canada 
(Johnson, Shellenberger and Swan- 
son, 1946). These flours were placed 
by the donors in the three groups and 
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Table 2—Mixogram and Farinogram Data for Flour Types 


Mixogram 
mixing 
time 
minutes 


Farinograph 
valorimeter 
reading 
units 


Farinograph 
absorption 
% 


Mixogram 
area. 


Protein 
7 em? 


Flour types 
Bread— 

Hearth 

Bakery 


wo 
ov 
wo 





Pastry— 
Pastry 
Medium cake 
Fancy cake 
Specialty 

Cracker— 
Cracker dough 
Cracker sponge 
Biscuit 


“popone ponopons pone ge 
ono tom wd oor 





lected data obtained from the flours 
of each type. The five measurements 
given were chosen as best indicating 


11 types given in Table 2. The data 
in this table gives the means of se- 
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enrichment requirements 


@ The ready-reference table below summarizes the minimum and maximum 
levels of various vitamins and minerals required for the products listed, in 
accordance with Federal-Standards of Identity or State laws. Additional copies 
of this table available on request. 


Thiamine 
Hydrochloride 
(B) 


Riboflavin 
(Ba) 


PORTANT DATA! 


what information may be obtained by 
these methods. 

The data under mixogram mixing 
time give the minutes and fractions 
from start till the pen reached the 
top of the mixogram. At this point 
full dough development is attained. 
The areas enclosed under the mixo- 
grams after eight minutes’ mixing 
were measured with a planimeter and 
expressed as square centimeters. The 
valorimeter readings were obtained 
by methods formulated by the Bra- 
bender Corp. Representative farino- 
grams and mixograms are given in 
the publication cited, and also in the 
December, 1946, Bakers Digest. On 
the observations made on these pat- 
terns and the figures for averages 
given in Table 2, the following state- 
ments are made: 

1. The flour types classed under 
bread have higher protein, longer 
mixing times, higher absorption, larg- 
er mixogram area and valorimeter 
reading than the flours classed under 
pastry and cracker. The mixograms 
of the bread flours had greater height 
and band width than those made from 
the pastry and cracker group. The 
flours placed in the cracker group 
produced curve patterns very similar 
to the pastry group, but had slightly 
larger mixogram areas and valorim- 
eter readings, 

2. Farinogram and mixogram pat- 
terns showed a wide range in general 
outlines within types as well as be- 
tween types. From this it appears 
that flours used for the same pur- 
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baked products 

Enriched FLOUR* 

, Enriched FARINA 
‘ Enriched MACARONI ** 
Enriched CORN MEALS 


Enriched CORN Grits*** 


| Enriched BREAD, or other 


1.11.8 


2.0—2.5 





1.66 1.2 


4.0—5.0 1.72.2 
2.0—3.0 1.2—1.8 


2.0—3.0 1.2—1.8 











pose by various bakers may have a 
wide range in mixing, requirements 
and adaptations must be made for 
the various flours. The art and skill 
of the baker are still prime requisites. 

3. “Protein content appeared to be 
one of the most important factors in 
determining the farinogram and mix- 
ogram patterns.” Protein content is 
the main measure of the property 
characterized as strength and this 
study showed that protein content is 
correlated with mixogram area and 
valorimeter readings. Mixograms and 
farinograms may serve to predict 


10.0—15.0 8.0—12.5 


16.0—20.0 13.0—16.5 


| ®F82, £2788 


6.0 6.0 
13.0—16.5 
13.0—26.0 


13.0—26.0 








All figures represent milligrams per pound. 


*In enriched self-rising flour, at least 500 mg. of calcium per pound is also required. 
**Levels allow for 30-50% losses in kitchen procedure. 
***Levels must not fall below 85% of minimum figures after a specific rinsing test described in the 
Federal Standards of Identity. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, 





flour adaptation for various uses but 
must be associated or supplemented 
with other measurements. 

¥ ¥ 
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FOR FINNISH INSTITUTE 


The American Friends Service 
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‘gcientific.and technical books and 
seriodicals from the U.S. to replace 
the library of the Technical Institute, 
Teknillinen Korkeakoulu, Helsinki, 
Finland. The institute’s library was 
pombed and totally destroyed during 
the war. Any gifts should be marked 
for the Institute of Technology, Hel- 
sinki, and sent to the Legation of 
Finland, 2144 Wyoming Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Dr. K. T. Jutla, the 
Finnish minister, will arrange for 
their being shipped to Finland. 
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visualizing the tremendous possibili- 
ties of this revolutionary idea in bolt- 
ing motion, and its varied applica- 
tions, a patent was filed in 1936; 
in 1939, 17 high-speed sifter claims 
were granted. 

In 1935, Richmond Mfg. Co., which 
never made sifters before, sought out 
the idea and realized its potential- 
ities. Manufacturing rights were ob- 
tained and prompt action found the 
original high-speed sifter on the 
drafting board. Patterns, castings, 
roller bearings, motors and so on 
were applied, and with modern en- 
gineering, the Gyro-Whip Sifter was 
born. Seeking the trade, it was in- 


spiring to convince and prove to a 
miller that such a little gadget would 
replace two of those big reels. In 
a comparatively short time the in- 
dustry began awakening to a revolu- 
tionary idea in bolting. 
New Sifter Was Timely 

The introduction of the new sifter 
was timely with the campaign car- 
ried on by federal and state pure food 
inspectors. Infested flour was con- 


fiscated and labeled unfit for human .- 


consumption to protect the public. 
This proved a direct loss to many 
mills and brought home the fact that 
their rebolting equipment, for one 
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thing, was improper and inadequate. 

In early 1937, R. T. Cotton and 
George B. Wagner of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
carried on various experiments to 
determine the smallest aperture of 
bolting cloth required to remove in- 
sect eggs. Proof was established that 
to obtain efficient removal of eggs, 
10XX silk was required; however, 
the smallest of the species was the 
flat grain beetle and as this was an 
uncommon variety, 9XX could be used 
with safety. 

The entomologists stated: “Sifters 
instead of reels should be used for 
redressing flour, since conveyors in 





(Continued from page 8a) 
meeting in response to the chair- 
man’s request. 


District Officers Elected 


Although the elections are usually 
held at the spring meeting of the 
district, it was felt that because of 
the departure of so many of the of- 
ficial family it would be wise to elect 
an entirely new slate of officers for 
a period of a year and a half, so 
that the next election will be held 
in the spring of 1949. 

The following men were unani- 
mously elected: Chairman, Oscar J. 
Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell; 
vice chairman, Albert H. List, Jona- 
than Hale & Sons, Ionia; secretary- 
treasurer, A. E. .Borchardt, Ralston 
Purina Co., Battle Creek; member of 
the executive committee, N. E. Sin- 
nott, F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale. 

The meeting closed soon after 
5 p.m. to enable the members a pe- 
riod for relaxation and fellowship 
preliminary to the banquet which 
was served at the Augusta Hotel, 
where the Knappen Milling Co. 
proved itself to be the gracious host. 

Brief talks were made by Chair- 
man Nelson, Mr. Knappen, Messrs. 
Ralph and Carl Voigt, and Milton 
P. Fuller, all of them expressing 
their appreciation of the attendance 
and worthwhileness of the program. 
The visitors were especially grate- 
ful for the fine hospitality of the 
milling company. 

After the banquet there was a 
brief period of visiting, but all de- 
parted at an early hour as most of 
the members had long trips ahead 
of them before reaching home. 





High Speed Sifters 
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Then, some dust collector springs 
were hooked on, followed by other 
gadgets, but the whole contraption 
would never seem to work with the 
long sweep of a 4 in. throw. Scores 
of experiments followed along the 
route of trial and error, by moving 
the crank pin for circles of %, %, 1, 
2 and 3 in., with speed changes rang- 
ing from 100 up to 500 r.p.m. Ideas 
are funny things; they won’t work 
unless you do. So, with patience and 

ination, that home-made bunch 
of junk finally continued to run and 
put through an astounding quantity 
of flour, operating at a speed of 
about 300 r.p.m. and a 2-in. circle. 
On only these two sieves, over 200 
bbl. of flour would flow continuously 
through an 8x8 mesh wire, scalping 
off elevator bolts, pieces of wood and 
sticks, brush fuzz and various odds 
and ends. Motion of sifter was left 

as long as it continued to run, 
but mechanical improvements were 
made and batteries of new units were 
installed in this miller’s plant. Upon 
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The backbone of any industry is production, 
but so many things can happen in the milling 
business that maximum production at all times 
is essential to profitable operation. 


The bolting cloth that gives maximum efh- 
cient capacity production under any operating 


condition is SWISS SILK. 


SWISS SILK has been the standard of 


perfection in bolting cloths for over a cen- 
tury and has been uninterruptedly available 


through war and peace, good times and bad, 


since 1832. Millers have always been able to 
count on SWISS SILK. 


SWISS SILK 


{ BODMER 


DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR 
SCHINDLER 
WYDLER 
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reels are so arranged that it is a 
simple matter for insects removed 
.by the bolting cloths to crawl over 
in the conveyor handling the fin- 
ished flour. Sifters are so construct- 
ed that the tailover and the fin- 
ished flour are handled by separate 
slide spouts that have no connec- 
tion thus making it impossible for 
insects to crawl from one stream 
to another.” 

The new high-speed sifter with 
great capacity, small size, fractional 
horse power requirement, and ease 
of installation, was readily accepted 
as a rebolter and hundreds of reels 
were displaced. It was astounding 
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to find numerous mills with no re- 
bolting equipment whatever. These 
are the ones that had their eyes 
opened when they saw that trickle 
of material coming over the tail 
spout. Not only was the packer bin 
properly policed, but an attraction 
added to flour, as well as improved 
dress and baking quality. 


First on Rebolting 


Up to now, high-speed sifters were 
“getting their foot in the door” of 
flour mills by way of rebolting; but 
the principle of operation had yet to 
be applied to any extent in the mill- 
ing system. Experiments and trials 


were afoot to see what action re- 
sulted on finer meshes of cloth and 
various mill stocks other than fin- 
ished flour. Here is where controversy 
began and skepticism crept in. There 
were yet no large high-speed sifters 
that could displace a mill bolter, so 
the next logical step was again reels, 
and these were always found at the 
tail of the mill, whether large or 
small, with few exceptions. 

Millers were encountered that put 
up their hands when whip-sifters 
were suggested for displacing centri- 
fugals handling tail stocks. Along 
about that time, a prominent man at 
a national convention of the AOM 
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High-quality breads and pastries mark the suc- 
cessful baker. Columbia Flour Blend, a “bicarb” 
that blends perfectly with flours to give just the 
right raising power, meets the highest standards 
of the baking industry. Free flowing, uniform 
particles help avoid discoloration or brown spots 


on crusts. 


Flour blend is a special blend of Columbia 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION, FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA.- : 
CINCINNATI - 


BOSTON + CLEVELAND - 


COLUMBIA 


NEW YORK - 


8T. LOUIS - MINNEAPOLIS - 





PHILADELPHIA - 


U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri-Calcium Phos- 
phate. Available in a variety of sieve specifications 

. either powdered or granular . . . to meet 
baking and milling industry needs. 

Columbia also makes U.S.P. bicarb which meets 
or surpasses every standard. 
cerning your specific requirements will be fur- 
nished promptly on request. 


+ CHICAGO - 


CHARLOTTE - SAN PRANCISCO 


CHEMICALS 


PAINT - GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS 
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stated that in his opinion, high-speeq 
sifters would never prove practical 
on clothing finer than 9XX silk. 
This was proven to be an jp. 
correct prediction for it was not 
long until small mills up to about 
400-sack capacity were operating 
high-speed sifters especially designed 
to displace tail reels. For example, a 
200-sack mill obtained a 12-sieve unit 
in two sections, 6 sieves high. Regu- 
lar N&M type sieves were used in 
a rectangular-shaped sifter body. Six 
sieves were single discharge type, 
and six were double discharge pan, 
divided type sieves. In ll,’ three 
sections were formed; a full section, 
and two half sections. The large sec. 
tion received bran and shorts duster 
stock, roll and purifier exhaust, and 
possibly the tails from last midds 
bolter section. Top four sieves were 
clothed with 12XX and 13XX and 
dusted out flour; tails of flour cioths 
continued to bottom two sieves with 
scalp cloths, 6XX or 7T7XX; cvers 
passed to feed, and throughs spc ited 
to Buckley or midds mill for fur- 
ther reduction; then returned to half 
section of sifter on other side, clcthed 
all the way down with flour cloths; 
overs to feed, throughs to finished 
flour. The other half-section served 
as a rebolter for entire mill i' de- 
sired. A similar flow plan on reels 
generally found flour quality drawn 
to low-grade bin, but on the ‘igh- 
speed sifter flour was whiter, 1 to 3 
points lower in ash and generally 
suitable for a clear grade. Here, a 
little machine, about half the size 
of one reel, was doing the work for- 
merly required by two or three force- 
bolting reels, and, in addition, im- 
proving the quality of the flour 


Other Uses for Sifters 


It would be possible to go on in- 
definitely to describe how satisfac- 
torily small high-speed sifters found 
their way into the milling system, 
even though in a comparatively small 
way. Dusting middlings on flour 
cloths ahead of purifiers to relieve 
bolter sections; stopping bolter-se tion 
bottlenecks such as taking care of 
break scalps, break cuts and erm 
stock. In addition, high-speed si {ters 
were found ideal for redressing cake 
flour; removing dust and sand ‘rom 
screenings ahead of hammerruills; 
separating bran and shorts, and flour 
midds; redressing pancake flour, self- 
rising flour, buckwheat, whole wheat, 
rye, grading semolinas, and so on. 

The small floor type high-speed 
sifters found a ready market in feed 
plants ‘and on one application it }s 
interesting to illustrate the amzing 
capacity that only a high-speed sift- 
er could possibly handle. Mash, »oul- 
try and dairy feeds are contami: ateé 
with strings, tags, lumps, piec:s of 
paper, coal, sticks, etc. On four o 
five sieves of special construction, 
metal lined, a unit 3 ft. square on the 
floor, and less than 4 ft. high will 
redress up to 24 tons per hour of 
these feeds, through a 3x3 mesh 
scalping wire. The little sifters were 
equally successful on corn mea! seP 
arations; grading cracked orm; 
scratch grain finishing; pellets. a 
falfa meal and other specialtics. 

Progress of high-speed sifters con- 
tinued at a rapid pace and sj read 
beyond the flour and feed industries 
into chemical, abrasive, ceramic, sP& 
cial food processing plants and others 
where active demand for new, 0d 
ern and efficient equipment was sur- 
prisingly welcomed. An exhibit of 
the Gyro-Whip Sifter at the chemr 
cal exposition held bi-annually in New 
York City stimulated amazing I 
terest and added further proof that 
sifter development had been stand 
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RESEARCH PRODUCTS CO. 
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Some Reasons Why 
NOR-VELL FRAMES ARE TOPS: 


@ ELIMINATE LEAKAGE 

@ LONGER SERVICE 

@ NO JOINT WEAR 

@ FIT ANY STACK TYPE SIFTER 


Replacement Sieve Frames for 
all types of bolters. 


Ask for the facts. H. J. 


HOLDEN, 
Vice'Pres 


INC. 


Office: 1320 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. Factory: Ft. Scott,.Kansas 
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Merchen Feeders have been giving such economical 
and dependable service in elevators, feed plants and mills that 
today blending and feeding by weight — the Merchen way — 
has generally become standard practice. In progressive plants 
throughout the country, Merchen Powerless Feeders and 
Merchen Powered Scale Feeders are saving labor and time 
in the accurate and rapid blending of various dry free-flowing 
and ground materials. 

Yet even with the best equipment there is need for service, 


technical advice and the experience of men versed in the 


WALLACE 


COMPANY, 


K 1, NEW JERSEY 


INC. 


The best feeders 
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art of precision materials handling. To bring you this service, 
Merchen Equipment is now backed by the experience of 
W & T’s nationwide staff. 
You'll find, too, that these W & T Engineers will always 
\ 
be glad to study your problems 


and make recommendations 


without obligation. 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD 
FILS 


PARIS, FRANCE 





For more than a century, we have 
been leaders in the manufacture of 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


Our brand has always been noted for 
its uniformity, tensile strength and 
durability. Our silk was a favorite 
with mill superintendents in many 
of the leading mills of the United 
States: and Canada, until shipments 
were stopped by the war. 


We are again in position to supply 
our milling friends with their 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


requirements, with the assurance 
they will receive the same high qual- 
ity, and guarantee of satisfaction. 


Insist upon getting this super- 
brand, and know you are getting the 
best. 





Importers: 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. 
100 Gold Street, New York 7 


Distributors: 
The J. K. HOWIE CO. 
20 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. C. PURVINE 
Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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ing still for a long time. This mar- 
ket, following a survey, showed a 
relatively small percentage of square- 
sifter installations as found in mill- 
ing plants, which was evidently due 
to a small requirement for large ceil- 
ing suspended type slow-speed sift- 
ers. The majority of applications in- 
volved low-rate capacities on nu- 
merous classes of products and were 
mostly handled by foundry riddles, 
vibrators, reciprocating shakers and 
home-made devices that were juicy 
meat for a little high-speed sifter 
equipped with 2 to 10 sieves. In one 
particular replacement, a battery of 
dusty, clumsy shakers tossed out by 
new whip sifters, resulted in han- 
dling capacity at ratio of 10 sq. ft. 
of surface, to one. 

While floor-type high-speed sifters 
were becoming established in the 
trade, development and research was 
going on towards design of larger 
machines that would be capable of 
multiple separations on higher sieve 
stacks for greater capacities. 


Many Mills “Revamped” Sifters 


Main interest was, of course, on 
standard mill bolters on breaks and 
reductions. Many millers converted 
drives on their own sifters from con- 
ventional speed and throw to high- 
speed and short throw, with capacity 
increases reported. on some stocks as 
high as 50%. However, you can’t 
teach old dogs new tricks, and quite 
a few bolters died of mechanical 
failures, or had to be slowed down. 
Most were not built with frames and 
bearings to withstand the accelerated 
motion. 

The pioneer manufacturer of high- 
speed sifters, realizing success of his 
new bolting principle, set out to de- 
velop a new design for a ceiling sus- 
pended unit. Mechanics of the floor 
type unit could not be applied, as the 
crank pin under sifter body was ef- 
ficient only to a limit or maximum 
of sieve stack height. A good start- 
ing point in planning new machines 
is to find out everything that is 
wrong with the old ones. Research 
brought out such a long list of nega- 
tives that practically nothing was 
left but the square sieve. Undesirable 
features settled down to six main 
points: (1) sifter box; (2) frame; 
(3) drive; (4) floor pot; (5) balance, 
and (6) appearance. Quite a program, 
but cooperative efforts of millers and 
mechanical engineers started the ball 


- rolling. Much credit is due these 


men who aside from running their 
plants, are students of milling and 
have the initiative to probe theories 
and mechanics that often contribute 
greatly to the progress of milling. 
There were three main, basic ideas 
laid into the plans for new suspend- 
ed high-speed sifter: (1) the addi- 
tion of an extra channel to serve 
the same purpose as external ducts 
which surrotihd the stack of sieves 
in conventional sifter with sifter box, 
or outer casing. Why have a sifter 
box, when the outside of sieves them- 
selves can serve the same purpose; 
(2) the frame. With no sifter box, 
only a skeleton frame was needed to 
hold sieves in place and the skeleton 
led to thought of an all-steel welded 
fabrication, for two, four and six sec- 
tion models; (3) the drive. To elimi- 
nate the floor-pot or pedestal, a free- 
swinging sifter would result with 
nothing below the outlet bottom ex- 
cept sifter stockings. To insure per- 
fect balance, the drive was mount- 
ed on two cast steel bridgetrees span- 
ning the steel sifter frame between 
sieve stacks; drive pulley in hori- 
zontal position in dead center be- 
tween bottom and top of sifter; ex- 
tra heavy duty double row spherical 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 
@ Probably you’d \! - 
look terrible. But \\ 


one thing is sure 

—you'd stay dry! ~ : 
For asphalt keeps \ AK 
out moisture. And NW} 

that’s why we use, ° 
asphalt to help, \R 
keep Diamonds 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 






Salt usually 
cakes in.excessive 
humidity, because 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 

Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture-'and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream, That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle, That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
vocrss SALT 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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bearings mounted top and bot- 
of pulley into housings of cast 
eel bridgetrees; sliding lead coun- 
terweights which extend and return 
automatically with acceleration or 
deceleration; entire drive mechanism 
on vertical shaft less than 3 ft. long; 
reeds attached to arms of skeleton 
frame at same level as drive pulley, 
which is exact center line of gravity. 
A compact, sturdy drive, self-con- 
tained, designed in such a manner 
that there is no bucking or weaving 
of motion, no “goose-egg” circle, and 
no reed-holders required to prevent 

g. Of special importance was 
the elimination of false outlet bot- 
toms; replacement of machinery 

with a double seal of cork- 
impregnated rubber sieve lining, and 
other innovations of minor, but prac- 
tical importance. Finally, a design 
engineer was called in to streamline 
the appearance. Christened the “Su- 
per” Sifter, it found ready applica- 
tion on the milling system. Complete 
installations were made handling all 
mill stocks from first break through 
reductions and tailings to final re- 
bolter, for milling units of small, 
medium and large capacities. 





Sifters and Mill Sanitation 


One of the three main headings 
in 1947 report of Research Commit- 
tee of AOM is—Sanitation. Needless 
to say, this is a topic ringing in mill- 
ers’ ears today and more than ever 
you are hearing about insects, lar- 
vae, rodent hairs, fragment count, 
extraneous matter, and so on. High 
speed sifters were developed before 
1987 when Dr. Cotton and Mr. Wag- 
ner issued their report “Insect Con- 
trol,” and design of new models con- 
formed rigidly to sanitary specifica- 
tions, since that time. Remove the 
sieves from a super sifter and noth- 
ing is left but an all-steel skeleton 
frame, readily accessible for inspec- 
tion and cleaning. 


Fundamentals of Sifter Operation 


Aside from the great forward 
strides in mechanics made by high- 
speed sifters, millers often ask why 
the speed and throw affects bolt- 
ing efficiency. To break the science 
of sifting down into fundamental fac- 
tors is a difficult task, in that ‘there 
are $0 many variables involved. Basic- 
ally, there are three factors that in- 
fluence sifting results: (1) character- 
istics of material to be sifted, such 
a density, weight per cubic foot, 
moisture content and inherent quali- 
ties; (2) the mesh of bolting cloth; 
(3) the motion imparted to sifting 

um. Assuming you are holding 
& quantity of coarse and fine parti- 
cles on a hand sieve; by slowly gyrat- 
ing the sieve, nothing much will hap- 
Pen and the stock is carried around 
with the steady motion of the sieve. 
There will be no relative motion be- 
tWeen the stock in contact with the 
Screen, and the screen itself, because 
the inertia of each particle is insuf- 
it to overcome friction, and lift 
the depression into which it 
lodged. . / 
_ AS the speed of hand motion is 
imereased, a relative motion between 
Screen and particles develops, caus- 
ing @ partial suspension and reducing 
static pressures which allows gravita- 
of fines filtering through the 
coarse, to lower stratas; fine parti- 
contacting the apertures of 
Screen cloth, slip through and finally 
» Or tumbling commences. A 
ation of gyratory circle scribed 
and circumferential speed will affect 
the quantity of fines passing through. 
the motion is too slow, the fines 
will go through but in insufficient 
qantity; if too fast, the material 
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of its own inertia tends to pass over 
the meshes, jumping the apertures. 
Between the two, there is a point 
of maximum efficiency. To reach the 
happy medium, velocity must be ade- 
quate for giving the stock required 
movement, due. to inertia and the 
stock will sweep over the screen 
at the proper speed for passing 
through the greatest amount of fines 
in the quickest possible period of 
time. In other words, the fine parti- 
cles are properly “persuaded” to bolt, 
without a forced-bolting action. 

It has been proven mathematically 
that in high-speed sifters, operating 
at about 300 r.p.m. in a 2-in. diameter 
circle of gyration, the relationship 


between speed and throw is such that 
the lineal velocity of the sieve itself 
actually is slower than in a conven- 
tional sifter with much lower circular 
speed, and wider throw. This dis- 
putes a common belief that high- 
speed sifters will raise ash on mill 
stocks, due to excessive attrition. 
Neither is ‘there cause for alarm 
about greater silk wear. The high- 
speed sifting action is more ener- 
getic and silks have more to do; 
and certainly, with the added capa- 
city, silk costs per barrel in a high- 
speed sifter mill, compare favorably, 
and in one large installation, actu- 
ally figure at lower cost. 

To summarize the foregoing, the 
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question arises as to which combina- 
tion of speed and throw will give the 
best results for practical milling pur- 
poses. In any specific case, the stock 
assumes a series of compound mo- 
tions and movements which make 
mathematical analysis difficult to 
break into fundamentals. A graphical 
solution has been worked out, how- 
ever, and for materials such as wheat 
flour being sifted on common meshes, 
a speed range from about 265 r.p.m. 
to 300 r.p.m., with relative throws 
of 2% to 3 in. give satisfactory re- 
sults, and the maximum range of ef- 
ficiency. 

Considerable attention is being giv- 
en to variable speed and throw. Sum- 










of iron. 


TYPE A: Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate as the source 


@ In recognition of the wide range of individual require- 


























BROWN (aéel 


TYPE B: Single strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron (Ferrum Reductum). 


GREEN (2bcl 


TYPE C: Double strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron (Ferrum Reductum). 
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ments, three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment 


81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
444 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 








Concentrates have been developed. Each meets the 


recommendations of the Millers National Federation as 







to composition, and allows an ample safety factor. 





All are finely milled to uniform particle size to facilitate 







distribution in your flour. You'll recognize the different 






types by the color imprinted on the label. 











Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for 





quality. At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such 
e\ 
uniformly high quality is based on vast resources, chemical 


and biological knowledge, and a near-century of 





experience as manufacturing chemists. 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 






A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMON MFG. COMPANY 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF— 


HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 
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ming up millers’ comments brought 
out during a quiz session at last 
convention, all agreed that the few- 
er variables, the better off you are. 
This should not stop research into 
the subject, as theoretically, variable 
speed and throw would contribute 
much in controlling the bolting proc- 
ess. However, uniformity may be in- 
fluenced as there is always the phy- 
sical opportunity presented to change 
the speed and throw, which in many 
instances, might prove a handicap. 
As stated before, there is a critical, 
a maximum point of efficiency; some 
stocks require different speeds and 
throw; but what could you do if 
you had a sifter that had to handle 
two of these opposing stocks on dif- 
ferent sections. You might be either 
overbolting or underbolting. The vari- 
ation would prove more advantageous 
in a mill handling both hard and 
soft wheat at different times on the 
same unit. For instance, it requires 
more square feet on the redust sec- 
tions milling soft wheat, than it does 
for hard wheat; in a larger mill, 
however, it is weli cared for by cut- 
ting out a section when on hard 
wheat. 

In milling hard wheat, the breaks 
produce sharper and more midds and 
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less redust stock, which usually 
comes through a 64; whereas the op- 
posite takes place in milling soft 
wheat. You get a greater percentage 
throughs and overs of 64 and require 
a greater sifter area to properly 
dust this out. The convention quiz 
referred to also brought out the 
statement that the -fewer gadcets 
you have to work with to upset 
capacity and mill balance, the bet- 
ter. If the superintendent himself 
could always be. at hand to control 
his variable speeds to meet all vari- 
able conditions it may be practical, 
but some formula will have to be 
devised if each bolter is subjected 
to variable speed and throw, that 
will have to compete with the hu- 
man element and differences of opin- 
ion between operators. If all the mill- 
ing brains in the world were pocled 
together to provide the ideal fiow 
sheet for the ideal mill, and equipped 
it with the most modern, gold-plated 
machinery available, it wouldn’t make 
any better flour than the average, 
unless it was operated by a miller 
that is competent in keeping it in 
balance, and meeting all the vary- 
ing conditions that are encountered 
from day to day. 











ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER ~ 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 




















There are several ways of “guesstimating” the 
value of your property for inventory, tax assess- 
ment, sale, and other uses. Even after the guess 
has been made, one is never certain whether the 
actual replacement value has been determined 
because of the many variable factors. 


Knowing the actual replacement value of 
your plant will pay you dividends. The cost of 
machinery and equipment, the value of your 
building and land has increased during the war 


Don’t Guess—Know! 


period .. . but do you know how much it has in- 
creasedP Can you determine from your records 
how much it would cost your company to replace 
the plant in case of a fire or explosionP 


Determining the actual replacement value of 
flour mills, grain elevators and other industrial 
plants is our business. Our appraisal engineers 
are experts in their line. They know valuations 


and do not have to guess. 


Let us tell you about our service. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 
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Reputation 


The quality reputation of your 
flours is mighty important to you 
and nothing will harm it quicker 
than improper diastatic balance. 
It pays to watch these values 


carefully. You can rely on our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 


of experience and technical “know 


how.” 
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The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company EON 

















Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 
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SINCE 1870 


Onowing buggér Every 
yea be Strwe the 


Our long years of ex- 
erience in making better 
ags is your assurance 

that whenever you buy 

FULTON, you buy 

QUALITY. Fulton Art- 

craft Printing of your brand is an added sales 


value. Shipments from our conveniently located 
plants listed below. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS PHOENIX MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS DENVER KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Because of their open design, GRID Unit Heat- 
ers do not plug up from flour dust in the air. That’s one 
of the important reasons why mill operators everywhere say 
GRID Unit Heaters are the best. 


One piece construction heating sections (patented) of high 
test cast iron engineered and tested to withstand steam pres- 
sures up 250 Ibs. 


GRID condenser “fin” sections are made in one piece—no 
soldered, brazed, welded or expanded connections to become 
loose or develop leaks or breakdowns. 


iit isis 


CAST 
IRON 


HEATING 
SECTIONS 





No electrolysis to cause corrosion, breakdowns, leaks, or 
heating failures, because there is only one type metal in con- 
tact with steam or hot water. 


Let us send you the complete story, capacity tables, and free 
booklet, “CORROSION IN UNIT HEATERS.” 








WAUSAU 
WISCONSIN 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
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THOMAS Robinson € SON Lt 


ROCHDALE - ENGLAND. 
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THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 


ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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An Efficient Cereal Crop 
HE maximum world wheat pro- 
duction was 6,215 million bushels 

in 1939. The average rice production 
for the years 1935-40 was 7,432 mil- 
lion bushels (U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture statistics). In number of 
bushels the rice yield appears larger, 
but since the bushel weight of rice 
is 45 lb., in comparison with 60 Ib. 
for wheat, wheat is the larger crop. 
Reduced to actual weight basis, the 
figures are, in rounded millions of 
short tons: wheat, 186, and rice, 167, 
or 19 million more tons of wheat, 
equivalent to 633,333,333 bu. The po- 
tential food values of these cereals 
also differ. The potential amount of 
flour from a 60-lb. bushel of wheat 
would be 43.2 lb. on a 72% extraction 
basis. For rice the basis of conversion 
is 162 lb. of rough or paddy rice to 
100 lb. of milled rice. On this basis 
a bushel of 45 Ib. of rough rice would 
yield 27.8 lb. of milled rice. A 60-Ilb. 
wheat bushel equivalent would yield 
37 Ib. In addition, the 23 lb. offal from 
the 60 Ib. rough rice would have very 
small feed value in comparison with 
the 16.8 lb. high quality feed from 
the 60 lb. of wheat.—C. O. Swanson. 
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New Law Requires 
Registration of 


Insecticides 


New regulations governing regis- 
tration and other provisions of the 
recently adopted Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, Rodenticide and Herbicide 
Act were approved recently by Clin- 
ton P. satura secretary of acri- 
culture. 

At the same time, Dr. W. G. Reed, 
director of the insecticide division, 
livestock branch, announced that ap- 
plication forms for registration by 
manufacturers under the new act 
will be mailed out. 

Under the provisions of the new «ct, 
manufacturers of rodenticides and 
herbicides: must complete regis‘ra- 
tion of their products by Dec. 25, 
1947, in order to market them in 
interstate commerce. Insecticides ind 
fungicides must be registered by June 
25, 1948. 

A trade spokesman said that the 
regulations as promulgated include 
many of the suggested amendments 
proposed by manufacturers at a pub- 
lic hearing conducted by USDA iast 
August. 











PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
AND NTO. cacD 


HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE 
FLOWING MATERIAL. 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 


1189 DIXWELL AVE., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 
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70 PINE STREET 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BICARBONATE of SODA 
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Meeting Mill Emergencies 


ANOTHER BEMIS SERVICE 





V Whether it's a major emergency, a minor problem, or 
just the normal course of milling operations, Bemis service 


can be depended on to provide the right help in packaging. 





Bemis’ plants and offices over America give you prompt sales 


Service and a nearby source for quality bags of all types. 








a way of revealing 


hic destroyed practically our 
bags last spring. The service 








Baltimore - Boise - Boston Brooklyn. Buffalo. Charlotte 
Chicago + Denver + Detroit - East Pepperell +» Houston + Indianapolis 
Kansas City « Los Angeles - Louisville - Memphis + Minneapolis - Mobile 
New Orleans « New York City + Norfolk - Oklahoma City - Omaha 
Orlando «+ Peoria - Pittsburgh - St.Helens, Ore. + St.Louis - Salina 
Salt Lake City +» San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 
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> Improve your position 
in the PROFIT PICTURE! 
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LOOK INTO THE HART-CARTER LINE _. A 


OF QUALITY MILL EQUIPMENT... 


It takes up-to-date, sanitary mill equip- 
ment to insure the profits you want to 
make. And there’s no finer equipment 
being built than the Hart-Carter line of 
compact, efficient grain cleaning machines. 
These provide the “Balanced Cleaning” 
combination which means clean grain and 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 





economy to the miller. Hart-Carter ma- 
chines are accurate, flexible, large in ca- 
pacity and low in operating cost. To meet 
strict modern sanitation requirements, 
machines are all-metal, all-enclosed . . . 
minimizing danger of insect infestation. 
Investigate the Hart-Carter line . . . and 
stay tops in the profit picture! 
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GOVERNMENT BLESSING ON LAW 
BREAKING 


E are authoritatively informed that the 
W since of the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral has advised bakers that they will not be 
prosecuted if they enter into agreement in such 
matters as discontinuing bread consignments and 
other plans to save bread. 

While this shows a gratifying spirit of co-op- 
eration in a good cause, we suspect that bakers 
disposed to “conspire” in the manner suggested 
might well serve their own interests and safety 
by requiring the government to back up its gra- 
cious permission by bond or other evidence of of- 
ficial responsibility, bearing the Great Seal of the 
United States, before holding their meetings and 
beginning to plot. 

In point, we recall an incident of several 
years ago when oil men operating in the State 
of Wisconsin complied with the government’s 
request to engage in certain sales agreements 
only to discover later that they not only were 
subjec’ to prosecution for complying but actual- 
ly were prosecuted in the United States courts. 

In a case of more recent date, of interest to 
the whole of the bread industries, the Depart- 
ment of Justice prosecuted the Millers National 
Federation and its members for various forms of 
conspiracy against the anti-trust law and the pub- 
lic interest. Ultimately, the only cause of action 
it could find was that the millers of the~country, 
not limited to members of the Federation, were 
basing flour prices on fixed differentials for flour 
packed in packages of various sizes, based upon 
careful computations of the cost of containers 
and the expense of filling. them. 

The millers, confronted by the whole power of 
government, were compelled to accept a verdict 
of guilty and forced to “cease and desist” even 
though at the very hour of the verdict the ex- 
act wording of the “package differential” was in- 
corporated in a definite government wartime reg- 
wation, violation of which made them subject 
to pains and penalties. 

That the government will welsh, primarily be- 
cause of diffusion and confusion of authority 
among the endless bureaus, is, or should be, known 
to every man engaged in business and commerce. 
Indeed, for our own part, if any official of gover- 
ment told us to go ahead and violate the law in no 
matter what good cause, we would not even ask 
our lawyer. We just wouldn’t. 


A REVISED LEVER ACT 


PPARENTLY reasonably authentic reports 

are current that certain agencies of the gov- 
ernment are taking a shot at writing some sort 
of price control bill patterned after the Lever Act, 
which worked with considerable success in World 
War I, especially when compared with the snarl 
of arbitrary price control and rationing of recent 
unhappy memory. 

The Lever Act, especially as applied to food 
under direction of Mr. Hoover, perhaps can best 
be described as persuasive and voluntary with 
added teeth in case of necessity. Older millers well 
Temember how it applied to their industry. It was 
based on a fixed price of wheat, determined by a 
Commission representing growers, consumers and 
the public. The milling industry participated as a 
Voluntary organization—the only industry so con- 
trolled—under a pledge of limiting its milling prof- 
its to 25 cents per barrel. 

While the volunteer feature of the law was 
it$ essence, the teeth displayed themselves in the 
Provision that those who did not volunteer re- 
@tived no wheat to grind. The success of the 
Scheme was attained because of its administra- 
tion being in the hands of a small group of mill- 
fs of the highest standing, with knowledge, ex- 
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perience and fair minds, who knew best how to 
attain the end required in the most practical and 
effective way. The result was that the nation was 
fed with good bread at moderate cost, save in 
one year of crop disaster when hard necessity 
of maintaining our own and our allies’ armies ab- 
solutely compelled the use of flour containing a 
limited admixture of other grains. 

Operating under this plan, every section of the 
bread industries, grain merchants, millers and 
bakers, performed capably and honestly under 
handicap of a bread grain supply incomparably 
worse than now. But to assume that such a plan 
would work in the political confusion and bureau- 
‘cratic pulling and hauling now in command at 
Washington would require following our thoughts 
into dreamland itself. The current prospect is that 
the President will present to Congress a demand 
for over-all wartime regulation, that Congress 
will make it over—both sides having their eyes 
on next November’s election and Readers 
are invited to go on from there, trying, if they 
like, for a forward pass or a hopeless field goal in 
guessing. 





CONGRESS MAY PROVE CAGEY 


ASHINGTON wise men of varying degrees 
Ws: wisdom forecast that President Truman 
will ask Congress to vote him “long-range” au- 
thority to do many things through the months 
ahead to regulate American food and price econ- 
omy to meet relief and rehabilitation require- 
ments abroad as they appear. Included in this 
suggested authority will be tougher regulation of 
commodity exchanges, specific controls and regula- 
tion of free exports and domestic corfisumption, 
and other things closely related, if not virtually 
identical, with war powers. In substance, his re- 
quests probably will be all that he would like to 
have in maximum terms, in the hope that Con- 
gress will adopt a policy of appeasement by grant- 
ing him as much as may be of the over-all pro- 
gram. 

Under -certain circumstances this might insure 
fair and much needed co-operation. But in the 
reality of circumstances, particularly including 
politics, it not only is unlikely that Congress will 
grant any considerable part of the requested ‘un- 
restrained authority but that, if granted, it would 
be used to the full and the country plunged into 
a program of dictatorship, of spend and waste, 
and pay and pay and elect and elect, of the well- 
remembered days of not so long ago. 

This is said not so much in question of the 
good intent of the President and his administra- 
tion as it is in the light of clear recollection of 
the cold fact that, in the past fifteen years, all 
powers granted to the executive never have failed 
to be used to the maximum under the loosest pos- 
sible construction of the authority of Congress, 
but have numberless times gone so far beyond the 
limits of that authority as to antagonize Con- 
gress, astonish and disgust the people and plunge 
the nation into mountainous debt. 

For all of that time controls over all things, 
far beyond the tragic needs of war, have been 
current coin in Washington and would continue 
to be today were it not for the too moderately 
restraining hand of Congress in the past two 


25 


years. The quite simple substance of the business 
is that whoever in Washington, from the Presi- 
dent down to the smallest time bureaucrat, when 
given power inevitably feels that he not only 


must use it but must use it on every possible oc- 
casion and to its fullest extent. 


On a higher level, possession of administra- 
tive authority at Washington is very much like 
that of the position of the town constable who, 
given a badge and.a club, feels it his first duty to. 
display his authority by flashing one and using 
the other. 

eee 


OFFICIAL AUGURIES 


N company no doubt with millions of other peo- 

ple, we long have been completely mystified 
in the matter of the practical value of the price 
forecasts issued from time to time by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Considered 
merely as statistical data, they may have a cer- 
tain worth for people interested in such things, 
but considered in their true light as forecasts 
based upon conditions at the moment, they are no 
better than looking into a crystal ball or fortune 
telling by reading of palms. 

Yet they no doubt have an important influence 
not only upon the future plans of six millions of 
people engaged in agriculture but equally upon 
processors of agricultural products and many 
others. This is especially true at this time when 
the supply of food products of the soil and the 
prices at. which they may sell through the next 
several months, and even in the whole year 1948, 
all over the world are of greater interest than 
ever before in the world’s history. 


To emphasize this point, we quote the open- 
ing paragraph of the government forecast issued 
November 5, as follows: “A government forecast 
of less food at continued high prices left little 
prospect today for a drop in the cost of living 
next year.” Following this, the department said 
that “The nation’s food supplies are expected to 
be down somewhat; food prices will generally re- 
main high because of strong consumer demand; 
reduced supplies of all kinds of meat—beef, veal, 
pork and lamb—are in prospect because of the 
general decrease in livestock production; egg pro- 
duction next year may be reduced as a result of 
smaller farm flocks, etc.” 

Precisely what is to be accomplished by these long 
distance forecasts is quite beyond the imagination 
of ordinary folk. It is obvious that the immediate 
and probably continuing result of such reading of 
the stars is to encourage hoarding by producers 
and owners, not only of non-perishable commod- 
ities, wheat in particular point, but of hoarding 
of all foods by consumers in their deep freeze 
chests, cellars and pantries from one end of the 
land to the other. This, too, at a time when the 
needs of hungry people the world over, exaggerat- 
ed or not, are causing the government, led by the 
fervent addresses of President Truman himself, 
to seek by every * possible means—including bid- 
ding prices ever~higher—to meet these needs, 
while, at the same time, giving lip service to re- 
ducing the cost-of living. 

Furthermore, while the department does not 
undertake actually to predict next year’s wheat 
crop and price, the futility of guessing the sup- 
plies of this, as well as of numberless other food 
commodities, is well illustrated by the simple fact 
that a three or four-inch rainfall over the five 
great wheat producing states in the Southwest 
might change the prospect for next year’s wheat 
supply by 300,000,000 bushels or more. Such uncer- 
tainties, almost equally obvious in all products of 
the soil and of flocks and herds, make such long 
distance forecasts mere soothsaying, and, in pres- 
ent circumstances, their effects are not unlikely to 
be disastrous not only to our own economy but 
to the whole world-saving program. 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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You can always rely on the 
strength and good baking proper- 
ties of these star flours. For that 
top quality is based on superior 
wheat selection from the finest 
hard winter wheat producing sec- 
tions of western Kansas. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 






































For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 

' ) GOLD MINE . . 

a EXCELSIOR 


orid. ... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


GLEN AVON MILLS 


Successful Millers for 
70 Years of Soft 
Pastry Flour 


AVON, NEW YORK 








CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 


44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. : KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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VETERAN BAKERS HONORED—Guests of honor at the annual bakers’ 
party during the golden anniversary convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. were individuals and firm representatives with 50 years of baking 
industry service. Representative of those receiving certificates of merit 
were Frank Rushton (left), Kansas City, and Mrs. Catherine Marta, 
Laurium, Mich. 





VICTOR MARX TO SPEAK be program chairman for this meet- 


CHICAGO—Victor E. Marx, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, and secretary 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, will be the speaker at the 
Nov. 12 dinner meeting of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club. His 
subject will be “The Nutritive Values 
of Bread of Different Compositions.” 
The meeting will be held at the Elec- 
tric Club, and Charles E. Riley will 


ing. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

TRAFFIC REPRESENTATIVE 

MINNEAPOLIS—Otto R. Morten- 
sen, who retired recently as traffic 
manager for F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis, is now grain traffic repre- 
sentative for the Minnesota Motor 
Transport Assn., of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 





Feed and Grain Price Indexes 


The feed price index is_constructed to reflect prices at leading markets 
on basic feed ingredients, including wheat millfeeds, the oil seed meals, tank- 
age, alfalfa meal, gluten feed and meal and hominy feed, each weighted to 
reflect its proportion of the total national feed production. 

The feed grain index reflects prices of corn, barley and grain sor- 
ghums. Both indexes are compiled by the Market News and Services Divi- 
sion, Grain Branch, USDA. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFF PRICES 1933-34 TO DATE 
BASE rg gd 1935-1940= 100 


Se Oct. Nov. Dec, Jan. . Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1933-34........ 73.9 76.1 73.7 77.9 He . 86.6 84.6 81.2 91.9 96.1 110.3 113.2 81.3 
1934-365........ 110.5 116.8 126.8 122.3 118.0 112.1 113.1 113.1 102.6 91.4 85.3 82.5 107.9 
1936-36........ 86.6 84.8 86.9 85.6 83.8 82.2 84.6 84.0 89.7 116.3 128.6 122.8 94.6 
1936-37........ 120.4 128.9 136.3 141.2 136.1 134.2 = 142. 4 126.2 119.0 100.0 94.3 127.3 
1937-38........ 94.0 93.6 93.3 98.7 96.6 92.7 86.6 85.8 86.1 80.9 80.6 89.7 
1938-39........ 80.8 82.4 87.5 90.6 88. H 92.4 +H us 35.8 90.2 84.3 81.0 105.4 $9.5 
1939-40........ 97.3 104.6 106.0 106.7 103.7 102.2 106.0 102.6 90.8 90.0 87.0 89.4 98.8 
1940-41........ 91.2 101.0 99.7 99.3 92.8 92.9 96.4 96.4 100.4 113.2 118.4 134.0 102.9 
1941-42........ 126.3 128.1 134.8 144.6 144.4 144.4 141.7 138.1 138.6 139.9 137.1 137.3 137.9 
1942-43........ 136.1 140.6 143.6 145.3 145.1 148.2 148.9 148.8 148.4 148.6 161.2 162.2 1481 
1943-44........ 163.4 164.8 164.9 165.2 165.3 165.9 166.0 166.0 166.2 166.3 166.3 166.3 165.6 
1944-46........ 166.2 166.2 166.2 165.8 166.0 165.8 166.6 164.5 164.9 165.6 166.0 166.0 166.7 
1946-46........ 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 194.9 205.0 289.3 259.9 207.4 193.3 
1946-47........ oe 257.6 223.0 209.1 200.1 243.3 229.1 231.2 246.6 263.9 269.2 294.3 241.6 
1947-48........ EC ant SbO% © 6 Bete. shee piiek a hada” cave 6 


Compiled by Market News ‘ana Services Division, Grain Brénch, Preauetion and Mar- 
keting Administration. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GR iIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER; 1935, TO DATE 


OCTOBER, 1935-SEPTEMBER, 1940—100 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Avé. 


1935-36........ 104.1 88.6 83.1 86.4 88.8 86.4 87.0 85.6 86.9 121.1 156.1 163.4 103.3 
1936-37........ 160. ; 153.2 166.3 163.6 163.8 165.6 186.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
1937-38........ 90.0 78.4 81.3 86.2 82.2 81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 79.6 71.1 71.6 80.3 
1938-39........ 64.5 66.8 71.6 72.8 68.7 68.6 70.7 74.4 74.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 10.8 
1939-40........ 73.6 76.6 82.7 86.6 86.2 86.3 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.1 
1940-41........ 87.8 88.6 86.4 87.3 86.8 89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
1941-42........ 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 118.0 131.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
1942-43........ 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 146.5 149.8 153.6 156.0°168.3 168.6 160.2 142.7 
1943-44........ 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.8 
1944-46........ 164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 169.@ 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.8 
1946-46........ 170.2 173.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 267.2 204.0 
we voaveees Leng . 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.0 244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.4 343.0 se 
AOETHEB. cc ccced COE 046s cess whee. 6060. sews cone weed ened. wsed eves sce 


Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and usr 
keting Administration. 
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ARNOLD 


sce Ofnse 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


x Bez ‘ 


oa 


er horo-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 
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ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J, Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 
RIE SoS RERR RRR ERENT DRUMS 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 

















WOW? Hubbard “i: 








MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 
' Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY 
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KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS. 





Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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Heavy Rains Favor 
Pacific Winter 
Wheat Seeding 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — Sea- 
sonal rainfall more than 50% above 
normal throughout the Pacific North- 
west has made conditions for winter 
wheat seeding highly favorable, the 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. reports. 

Wheat farmers in the Big Bend and 
other dry sections say it is the best 
fall in 25 years. Rain has been so 
plentiful that some sections have ac- 
tually had too much rain. In the east- 
ern Palouse, many fields intended for 
winter wheat are so wet and muddy 
that growers now plan to wait until 
spring to seed. Even in the normally 
almost desert areas in Morrow Coun- 
ty, Oregon, considerable wheat is yet 
to be planted. 

The wet fall has also made the 
weeds grow. Fields which were seeded 
early in the dust are heavily infested 
with tarweed, Jim Hill mustard and 
filaree. There is: talk that some wheat 
may have to be plowed under in or- 
der to control the weeds. 

As a result of the favorable winter 
wheat seeding conditions in the Big 
Bend, .the acreage of Baart wheat 
next year will be at almost an all- 
time low, barring a winter wheat 
freeze-out, the association says. Some 
estimates put the acreage available 
for Baart seeding as low as 100,000. 
A crop of such proportions would be 
far short of the milling needs of the 
area for Baart wheat. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD BROWNING SYMPOSIUM 
FEATURE OF AACC PROGRAM 


NEW YORK—A general survey of 
all aspects of the problem of brown- 
ing in foods was presented in a sym- 
posium on the subject at the regular 
monthly dinner meeting of the New 
York Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists Nov. 3. 

The program featured John H. 
Nair, assistant director of research, 
Continental Foods, Inc.; Dr. H. M. 
Barnes, director of organic chemistry 
laboratory in the Central Research 
Laboratories of General Foods Corp., 
and Dr. J. C. Bauernfeind, chief of 
applied nutrition in the laboratories 
of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 

The initial speaker, Mr. Nair, dis- 
cussing “The Problems of Non-En- 
zymatic Browning in Foods,” surveyed 
the entire field of browning, touch- 
ing on the commercial aspects and 
work done during the war years with 
dried foods. 

Dr. Barnes outlined some of the 
recent work: on the chemistry of 
browning dealing principally with sep- 
arate reactions between sugars and 
amino acids and between sugars and 
proteins, and also.tied physical condi- 
tion of foods into his discussion. 

Dr. Bauernfeind, covering ‘“Brown- 
ing in Frozen Foods,” reviewed the 
significance of the problem in com- 
mercial operations and the technology 
of its control. He concentrated on the 
use of ascorbic acid in counteracting 
browning in natural and frozen fruits, 
illustrating the talk with a series 
of colored slides. 

The three authorities presented a 
comprehensive picture of the many 
aspects of the browning problem, call- 
ing attention to the enormity of the 
subject and need for continued re- 
search in the field. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Laboratory. 





Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Canadian Protein Same as 1946 Crop; 
Equal or Better in Baking Quality 


WINNIPEG—By comparison with 
the high quality 1946 crop, western 
Canada’s 1947 wheat crop is about 
the same in protein content, fully 
equal if not superior in general bak- 
ing quality, about the same in ab- 
sorption, and lower in bushel weight, 
according to latest information re- 
leased by the research laboratory of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

The first three new crop grades are 
very satisfactory for improving the 
all-around quality of weaker wheats. 
It is estimated that about 8% of the 
crop will grade No. 1 northern, about 
65% will grade Nos. 2 and 3 north- 
ern and about 27% will grade No. 4 
northern and lower. Percentages of 
tough and damp wheat will be high. 

Average protein content 
figure) for grades No. 1 northern to 
No. 4 special is 14.4%, but a decrease 
of a few tenths of a percent can be 
expected later in the season. Last 
year’s final figure was 13.8%, and the 
average for the past 20 years is 
13.6%. This year, average protein 
content increases with decreasing 
grade and corresponding values for 
1947-46 are identical for No. 1 north- 
ern (13.5%), and much the same for 
No. 2 northern (13.8 and 14.0%) and 
No. 3 northern (14.2 and 14.1%). 
Baking strength parallels protein 
content,. and compared with last 
year’s wheat No. 1 northern is def- 
initely higher and Nos. 2 and 3 north- 
ern are slightly higher this year. 

Bushel weight decreases with grade, 
and No. 1 northern is definitely low- 
er and Nos. 2 and 3 northern are 
slightly lower, grade for grade, this 
year. Absorption increases slightly 
with decrease in grade, and differ- 
ences between this year’s and last 
year’s corresponding grades are small. 

Dough handling quality is very sat- 
isfactory and the same for the first 
three grades. Diastatic activity and 
yellow pigment content are both def- 
initely higher this year than last. 

By comparison with the 1946 crop, 
the 1947 amber durum crop is lower 
in bushel weight, slightly lower in 
protein content, distinctly higher in 
yellow pigment content and fully 
equal, if not superior, in macaroni- 
making quality. A high percentage of 
the crop (77%) is grading No. 3 C.W: 
and lower, because Pelissier, a va- 
riety recently excluded from the two 
top grades, is still being grown ex- 
tensively in Saskatchewan. Produc- 
tion is estimated to be between 11 
and 12 million bushels. 

Some of the more important qual- 
ity data for new-crop grades Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 northern and corresponding 
data for the 1946 crop are given in 
the accompanying table. A bulletin 


(interim ~ 


entitled “The Quality of Western 
Canadian Wheat, 1947-Crop,” by J. 
Ansel Anderson and T. R. Aitken, 
containing a comprehensive account 
of the quality of different hard red 
spring and amber durum grades, has 
just been released. 
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ADDITIONAL FLOUR SALES 
TO NEWFOUNDLAND OKAYED 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week authorized the sale 
of an additional limited quantity of 
Canadian flour for export to New- 
foundland, for shipment from the 
mill by Dec. 31. All offers must be 
made subject to confirmation by the 
board, and verification of the sale 
will be required. Each application for 
export must be accompanied by a 
copy of the sales contract. The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board will limit the 
quantity of flour sold, and will not 
authorize the changing of any con- 
tract, either as to destination or time 
of shipment. 
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Flour Production 
Up in Canada 
During September 


TORONTO—tThe Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports that flour produc- 
tion in Canada during September 
amounted to 2,481,189 bbl., an in- 
crease of 68,795 bbl. over the opening 
month of the current crop year. The 
comparative figure for the same 
month of last year was 2,227,748 bbl. 

The total quantity of flour milled in 
Canada during the first two months 
of the crop year amounted to 4,893,- 
583 bbl., compared with 4,386,375 bbl. 
for the same two-month period last 
year. 

Mills reporting September opera- 
tions had a total milling capacity of 
96,215 bbl. per 24-hour day. and 
over a 25-day working period in the 
month 103.2% of this was effective. 

Wheat used in the manufacture of 
flour for September was 11,199,740 bu. 
compared with 9,938,159 bu. for the 
same month a year ago. Wheat milled 
for the first two months of current 
crop year amounted to 22,150,270. bu. 
against 19,503,157 for the same two 
months a year ago. 

Stocks of wheat in flour mills at 
the end of September, 1947, amounted 
to 6,046,606 bu. as compared with 














RESULTS OF TESTS ON 1947 CROP NORTHERN GRADES 


Property 1 Northern 2 Northern 3 Northern 
1947 946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

Bushel wt., lb. . 62.5 64.0 61.5 62.0 60.5 61.0 
Wheat protein, % 13.5 13.5 13.8 14.0 14.2 14.1 
Flour ash, % .... 0.51 0.47 0.52 0.48 0.54 0.49 
Yellow pigment, p.p.m. 3.13 2.80 3.32 2.77 3.53 2.78 

Diastatic act., mg. ....... 198 148 185 155 206 179 
Absorption, % ..... 59.9 60.2 60.5 60.0 61.1 60.7 

Loaf volume, cc $10 755 840 $15 850 825 


6,230,621 bu. in mills at end of August. 

Wheat flour exports for September 
amounted to 1,292,628 bbl., bringing 
the total for the first two months of 
1947-48 to 2,838,412 bbl. compared 
with 3,213,133 bbl. for the same two 
months a year ago. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS FALL 
OFF IN WEEK OF NOV. 3 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
was of small proportions compared 
with previous weeks. All of the wheat, 
totaling 2,600,000 bu., was worked to 
the United Kingdom, while flour sales 
equivalent to 195,000 bu. were worked 
in small lots to several destinations, 
chiefly the West Indies. 
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BAKED PRODUCT DEMAND 
STILL AT RECORD HIGH 


TORONTO — Demand for bakery 
products in Canada still continues at 
record high, according to a review of 
the situation in the Financial Post. 
Production is now catching up on de- 
mand as more supplies become avail- 
able. 

Bread and cake divisions are now 
receiving 100%. of the sugar quota 
used in the 1941 base period and other 
divisions 90%. Many formerly scarce 
ingredients, such as shortening, nuts 
and mixed fruits; are now coming 
through in better supply. As a result 
there has been a considerable increase 
in variety of bakery products offered 
consumers. All the large bakeries 
show considerable increases in their 
profits for 1946 as against the former 
year and have as well, in most in- 
stances, engaged in programs of ex- 
pansion and renovation to meet the 
increased demand for their products. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE AT 
U.S. PORTS INCREASES 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions for the 
week ended Oct. 30 increased by 
roughly 3,750,000 bu., to 147,943,534 
bu. as compared with 144,199,252 the 
week previous, and 149,577,750 a year 
ago. The present total includes slight- 
ly more than 7,600,000 bu. durtm 
grades, or more than 2 million when 
compared with a year ago. 

Visible stocks of Canadian wheat 
in U.S. positions are increasing stead- 
ily, and now total more than 2,800,- 
000 bu. Only 2,000 bu. of this is at 
seaboard ports. The remainder, lo- 
eated’ at lake ports, includes 1,115,- 
000 bu. afloat. 
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FLAXSEED SHIPMENT HALTED 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the Canadian grain 
trade that the quantity of flaxseed 
now in store in lakehead ter- 
minals at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, or en route to the lakehead, is 
more than the terminals can clean 
and make available for shipment to 
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eastern Canada by the close of nayj. 
gation. In view of this, and in order 
to conserve car supply for the ship. 
ment of other grains to the lakchead, 
no flaxseed may now be delivered jn. 
to a railroad car consigned to Fort 
William or Port Arthur, unless such 
flaxseed is contained in bags. The 
board advises that the only exception 
will be special permission by the 
board, and that the regulations re. 
main in force until further notice, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CLASS 2 WHEAT BRINGS 
$1.63% OVER CLASS | 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week advised all mills, 
processors and exporters of western 
wheat products that the average 
prices of Class 2 wheat over the 
board’s prices of Class 1 wheat for 
October were as follows: Grades Nos, 
1, 2 and 3 northern $1.63% bu; 
amber durum wheat $1.63%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Canadian Surplus 
of Wheat Placed 
at Only 40 Million 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Governmentt ex- 
perts in charge of the distribution of 
Canada’s wheat supplies say tht the 
dominion is likely to have only 40 
million bushels available for foreign 
sale after taking care of dornestic 
needs and commitments to Britain. 

Reports that the U.S. mighi pur- 
chase Canadian wheat during the cur- 
rent crop year with the aim of help- 
ing to relieve food-short Europe and 
improving Canada’s short American 
dollar position will make little <iffer- 
ence where such a small surplus is 
available for export. Unfavorable 
weather in western Canada he'd the 
harvest to an estimated 352 million 
bushels which, added to a carry-over 
of 84 million bushels, brings total 
wheat supplies to 436 million 

First call on this will be for comes- 
tic requirements, which normal'y run 
around 150 million bushels a year. 
Then there is Canada’s commiiment 
of 160 million bushels of wheat and 








wheat flour to Britain. These reduce 
the wheat reserve to 126. million 
bushels and another 84 millio: is to 
provide a carry-over into the next 


crop year, leaving only 40 million for 
export over and above domest ¢ and 
British requirements. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION REDU:ED 
BY FERTILIZER SHOR ‘AGE 


TORONTO—An extreme sh rtage 
of fertilizers, particularly nitrogen, 
has been one of the more imp »rtant 
causes of the slow recovery © fool 
production in many parts of the world 
and the failure to expand it i: oth 
ers, according to a report in : for 
eign trade publication. 

The fertilizer branch of the Cana 
dian chemical industry witness: | oul: 
standing growth during the w r due 
to the utilization for fertilize: pu” 
poses of excess nitrogen produ: od for 
military needs. Exports of fe: tilizet 
from Canada increased from approx 
mately. $500,000 in 1938 to a total o 
more than $32 million in 1946. 

Shipments last year included 155; 
477 tons of ammonium sulphate, 141: 
142 tons of phosphate fertilizers and 
483,887 tons of other manufactu 
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rtilizers including ammonium ni- 
trate and calcium cyanamide. 

All shipments of these items are 
controlled by the fertilizer committee 
of the International Emergency Food 
Council which supplies more than 100 
countries. Sales of fertilizers in Can- 
ada during the year ended June 30, 
1946, were 10% greater than in the 

ious 12-month period, the amounts 
being 632,213 tons and 575,066 tons, 
respectively. The former figure was 
the highest-on record and was nearly 
double the prewar peak of 334,003 
tons in 1939. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SESSION OPENS AT 
NATIONAL BAKERY SCHOOL 


LONDON—A new session recently 
opened at the Borough Polytechnic, 
the headquarters of the National Bak- 
ery School in London, with 36 first- 
year full-time day students, 36 sec- 
ond-ycar full-time day students, tak- 
ing the national diploma course, and 
five third-year day students taking 
the higher national diploma course. 
There are also nearly 100 students 
attending the part-time day classes 
in bakery and confectionery and 200 
evening students. 

A complete new bakery and demon- 
stration room has been ‘installed at 
the school, with a new chemistry lab- 
oratory and a new biology laboratory 
for the use of the bakery students. 
Dr. F. Aylward is head of the bakery 
department. James Steward is senior 
lecturer, assisted by five full-time lec- 
turers in bakery and confectionery 
subjects and one science lecturer. 

In addition there is a fairly large 
staff of part time lecturers in chem- 
istry, physics, bread making and con- 
fectionery. The last examinations are 
believed to be a record in the history 
of the school, 24 students receiving 
full technical certificates 
making and flour confectionery. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER GRAIN MEN 
HONOR DAN A. KANE 


VANCOUVER — After serving for 
many years in the Canadian grain 
trade, including some time as a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Wheat Board 
and until recently as the board’s 
western representative here, Dan A. 
Kane has retired from business. 

During the week, members of the 
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Vancouver Grain Exchange met to 
honor Mr. Kane and present him with 
an honorary life membership in the 
exchange. 

The grain men gave him something 
which he is expected to treasure even 
more highly than his exchange mem- 
bership — a Welch Campbell River 
Tyee rod and reel. Mr. Kane already 
holds piscatorial honors. Before com- 
ing to Vancouver he spent many 
winters fishing off Florida. He holds 
the world’s record for kingfish with 
a 65-Ib catch. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE ¥ 
VANCOUVER EXPORTS STATIC 
VANCOUVER—Grain exports from 
this and other British Columbia ports 
in October totaled only 1,120,979 bu., 
of which 1,085,091 bu. were cleared 
from Vancouver, according to figures 








. just released by the Vancouver Grain 


Exchange. These figures are about the 
same as in September. , 

The movement for the crop year to 
Oct. 31 was only 4,863,326 bu., com- 
pared with 7,783,430 bu. a year ago 
and 12,237,116 bu. two years ago. 
Practically all the wheat cleared this 
season has been consigned to the 
United Kingdom. 
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CANADIAN MILLFEED 
PRODUCTION RISING 


TORONTO—AMillfeed production in 
Canada for September amounted to 
87,393 tons, compared with 77,376 
tons for the Same month a year ago, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The breakdown was: Bran 
38,397 (33,239) tons; shorts 34,751 
(30,799) tons and middlings 14,245 
(13,338) tons. 

Total ground feeds for September 
amounted to 177,645,147 lb., compared 
with 173,226,083 lb. for September, 
1946. The items in this group were 
as follows with comparative figures in 
parentheses and quantities in pounds: 
Feed wheat 18,942,617 (10,749,981); 
ground oats 51,666,722 (37,434,423); 
eracked corn 4,434,464 (4,145,994); 
ground barley 35,478,510 (36,766,824) ; 
mixed grain 67,122,834 (84,128,861). 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

RAY E. LEE TO EXCHANGE 

VANCOUVER — Ray E. Lee, who 
recently retired as local representa- 
tive for the Canadian Wheat Board 
after 12 years service, has started on 
the Vancouver Grain Exchange as a 
grain broker. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs”’ 














Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the.van. 





“VICTORY” - 
“WOODLAND”. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 






BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 





- “HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














Expand YOU technical CON rol . 









ey er Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co. 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


Prom fel —Reuasie REPORTS. 
Ask for full i ati 



















gular service schedules and costs. 






THE W. E. LONG CD. pHicaGD 1, LINO 












All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR | 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR co. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo, MERCHANTS 











EVANS MILLING CO. 


Manufacture Kiln 


-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 





“Away With Control” 
Urged as Motto by 
Spillers Official 


LONDON-—Sir Norman Vernon, 
director of Spillers, Ltd., London, re- 
cently was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon of the London Federation 
of Master Bakers which preceded the 
annual general meeting of the federa- 
tion. In reply to the address of wel- 
come by the chairman, Sir Norman 
suggested that the bakery industry, 
together with the millers should 
adopt the motto, “Away with Con- 
trol.” 

“IT want to make the. flour so that 
you can choose without control,” he 
said. “There have been many discus- 
sions as to what is the ideal kind of 


loaf you can make. I hope soon you - 


will be able to make the loaf you 
want, and the loaf the customer 
wants, so long as it has the right nu- 
tritional standard.” 

Sir Norman said he believed one 
thing Britain wants is freedom in the 
purchase of wheat. He pointed out 


that wheat could be a very suitable © 


basis for the gold standard, if it did 
not deteriorate and rot. 

“If the price of wheat could be left 
free, even if it went up at the be- 
ginning, it would settle down,” he 
said. “Once the right plan was as- 
sessed, everything would line up in 
the not too distant end. If the govern- 
ment wants to try something as an 
experiment, this would be a very good 
one and very much better now than 
in a couple of years’ time.” 

He also referred to technical edu- 
cation in the bakery trade, strongly 
advocating that such education was 
the way to win craftsmen for the in- 
dustry. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


TORONTO—The Canadian Export- 
ers Assn. held its annual meeting in 
Montreal Oct. 30. The organization, 
now in its fifth year of active service, 
has done a lot of work in the interest 
of Canadian foreign trade, especially 
in relation to such natural products 
as wheat flour and other forms of pri- 
mary foodstuffs. It now has a mem- 
bership of 723 companies. 

In his address to this gathering, 
D. P. Hatch, president, expressed his 
conviction that the spurs of this asso- 
ciation have already been, fairly won. 
Its influence is being felt in all parts 
of Canada and throughout the coun- 
tries of the world where Canadian 
products are being sold, he said. Mr. 
Hatch went on to relate the story of 
Canada’s part in the international 
trade conference at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where 17 nations completed 
plans for freer and more satisfactory 
trade relations. 
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TWO BRITISH GRAIN MEN 
KILLED IN RAIL ACCIDENT 











LONDON—tThe grain firm of W. N.° 


Lindsay, Ltd., Leith, lost two of its 
members in the serious rail accident 
to the Scottish express from Edin- 
burgh‘to London Oct. 26. The victims 
were Alwyn Frederick, the managing 
director of the firm and his co-direc- 
tor, James L. Paterson. They were on 
their way to London to attend the 
Brewers’ Exhibition. Mr. Frederick 
at one time was president of the 
Leith Chamber of Commerce and also 
president of the Corn Trade Assn. of 
Leith. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Flour from this mill comes.to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING io oF 














‘The Rodney Milling Co. 





23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAK 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 


ee 


















Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 





—— 
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The Stock Market Picture 


‘Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 


he New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


cae thd 


MAliied Mills, Inc. .....................-- 


—— 
SAllis-Chalmers ................. eee 
) Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pic. ............... 
 Archer-Daniels-Midland eee Pe ES ee 
BEMBOTUOM wise eee eee ee eee 
Burry Biscuit. Corp. 
"Continental Baking Co. ................. 
Muream @f Wheat ...............05-05..8. 
'*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ........... 
General - Baking Co. ........... “ee elk te, 8 
= 
9 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd........ 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Ti.t...... 


General Foods Corp. ................... 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd........... 
ORE OR eee oe 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. .......... 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ............ 
moreat A. & P. Tea Co. ............0.-:: 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd........... 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” .......... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York...... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 










*Chicago stock market. {Over counter. 


MOUEIDLIEMER,, Cia able Aid p4 cs ve vce sce Pee ve 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .....: helis mathe tie 
National Biscuit Co. ................... 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ............ 
SE OVGMNEEIIEE -  a7o0'G: ire hip'e o-vinie'e a sviges sé 02 
NGM Cad Caceet ss ces eaindsciesveectes 
Miligbee BENG, BMG. 6... eee cee sede 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ............ 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ................5: 
SREP, ORIG on aS ter n'c cw hw pend viigeves 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. .................. 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. ........... 
St. Regis Paper Co. .........-....eseeee 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd........... 
Standard Brands, Inc. ................. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd......... 
SUOTUIEEE, by bnlécinbcvecccimiisieyenee id 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ................ 
. Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. .................. 
7" United Biscuit of America .............. 
Victor Olemical Co. .........5 ccc eceees 
Victor Chemical Co., $3.50 Pfd............ 
— Wagner Baking Co. .............0000e08: 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............ 
SUORG SE Os” saws cncecesssecdwcvcess 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............. 


#Standard Milling Co. ........ ; 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.... 
Langendorf United Bakeries, ‘ 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B’ 


Nigh Low Close Close 
io... 1, lov. 8, 
r ——1947—— ~ 1927 19:7 
<ees 96% 20% 34 31% 
42% 30% 39% 31% 
tis 89% 91 9714 0644 
oss OOH 30 38 37% 
1. 40% 38% 44 437 
“yer 7 3% 3% 34 
..ss 20% 13% 14% 13% 
.... 106% 951% 96% 95% 
.... %8% 6156 644% 65% 
eas | 175 179 175 
ak ae 235% 244% 24 
-... 19% 13% 164% 16% 
eres}: 9% 10% 103% 
-..« 45% 37% 39 39 
np eubn e 99 99 97% 
.... 54% 43 48% 48% 
ene . cues 111 
«oes SGL%H 126% 128 127 
hak, 951% 103% 102 
.... 145 133% 139% 141 
a Soece 9% 1% 8 8 
aging oe 34% ons 365% 
116% 1 ai 109% 
ere, 43% 47% 484% 
-... 103% 9634 98 96% 
rg ie, | 27% 32% 32 
5 s54) ae 170 135 170 
-... 31% 21 23% 23% 
ai 12% or 17 
$594.4, 30% 35 34 
A al Ae 8 102% 104 102% 
Nei 361% 25 29 29 
Seek: ae 90 9014 
ae's's ee 152 152 150% 
...+ 105% 100% 101% 99%, 
re 9 11% 10% 
-.-- 98% 901%, 90% 92% 
see 31% 261%, 21% 26% 
eo 93 95 93 
aa 35% 3956 38% 
~.+» 104% 97% 983, 97% 
eee 45% 32% 39 38% 
«see 223% 181% 23 23 
boss oe 354% 48% 48 
..++ 104% 97 98 99 
ooee AD% 83% 956 
Cave 8 3% 4 4% 
i... 19% ll 12% 1ly% 
.... 106% 94% 95 95% 
Bid Asked 
Des auias ss ont 12% 13% 
beet ubaett<swh 175 180 
ax beeen bam 28% 31% 
head Row axed 22% 24 











MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Ioleheant s 

CAKE FLOUR..- 

RVESTA .--:: 
MRACKER SPONGE 
eae 
DIA Bee bee 
WHITE STAR .- 
PIEFLOUR..--- 


Swans Down 


CAKE FLOUR .-- 
DOUGHNUT MIX 
GOLDEN RISE ALL- 

PURPOSE MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVIL INDIANA 





Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


VENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
eankre Ciry , MINNESOTA 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 




















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 









Emphatically Independent 


King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


















BEARD STOWN*MIEES 
FLOURS Cyunicts 





Baht 





ors 
Co. 





« Kansas Wheat « Soft Wheat 


m Line of CRITIC FEEDS 










Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


“Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 




















“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 


in the choice wheat producing areas. of Kansas, plus 
intimate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of 
superior milling wheats. 


2.7 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











EXTRA HOUR 


Re DOUGH STABILITY 


0 With 


1SDOM 


FL OUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 








"OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








, LIGONIER, IND. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
NORFOLE, VA. 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 











Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














*“*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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USDA Urges Saving 
Grain by Combating 
Rodents and Insects 


WASHINGTON—An all-out cam- 
paign against rodents, insects and 
other pests of food and feed crops 
has been announced by the U.S. De. 
partment of Agriculture as a further 
move to conserve grain in the pro- 
gram to help feed hungry people 
abroad. The department will seek 
the cooperation of other agriculiural 
groups and trade organizations repre. 
senting manufacturers of insecticides, 
fungicides and other materials needed 
in the campaign. 

Department officials point out that 
much of the annual loss of 300 mil- 
lion bu. of stored grains now worth 
more than $600 million can be pre- 
vented by the application of sound 
insect pest-control measures. Uike- 
wise, effective rodent-control imea- 
sures can prevent much of the esti- 
mated annual destruction of an 
additional 200 million bu. of grain by 
rats. 

A recent survey indicated tha: up- 
to-date insect-control measures were 
in use for only 5% of the farm stor- 
age capacity. In spite of this citua- 
tion, 97% of the corn, 60% of! the 
wheat, and 94% of the oats are sored 
on farms at some time during the 
year. 

To provide for greater production 
of foods and feeds in this country, the 
Department urges greater use of pest- 
control measures for livestock and 
growing feed crops. The effect of in- 
sects and other parasites on livestock 
now robs our animals of the benefit of 
one ear of corn out of every 10 fed. 
Control of these parasites will, there- 
fore, stretch supplies of corn and 
other feeds. 

One hundred million bushels of 
next year’s corn crop may be saved 


from insects by applying methods to 


control the European corn borer, the 
Japanese beetle, the corn ear worm, 
and other insects. Likewise, 25 to 50 
million bu. of small grains cou!d be 
saved each year by applying known 
methods of insect control. Additional 
losses can be prevented by control of 
weeds and plant diseases. 

The department, therefore, urges 
everyone concerned to cooperate in 
stimulating pest-control efforis t0 
help produce and conserve all food 
possible. 
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BUCKWHEAT OFFERS LIGHT 
IN FACE OF HIGH PRICES 


“Offerings of buckwheat are lighter 
and exporters still are in the market 
at new high prices established the 
past week,” says Blodgett’s Buck- 
wheat Bulletin. 

“Flour buyers, however, continue to 
cover only near-by needs. Volume of 
buckwheat received at terminal mal 
kets and offerings from country ship 
pers seem to indicate a much sniallet 
crop than originally estimated. Poor 
yields in many sections offset tlic it 
creased acreage. 

“Apparently the heavy crop move 
ment is over and it is impossil| le to 
figure how much. buckwheat is left 
in the country. If there is any sizable 
amount still to be marketed, the high 
prices should bring it to markt * 
current values of buckwheat now 
figure higher than prices for wheat 
or corn at Chicago.” 
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“WASHINGTON — An exhaustive 
memorandum on the subject of long 
extraction flour has been presented 
by the Washington staff of the Mill- 
ers National Federation to the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers and other government agencies. 

The memorandum reviews the pe- 
riod in which 80% extraction flour 
was made under government order 
in 1946, pointing out results of the 
order indicating that the desired sav- 
ing of wheat was not accomplished. 


Eight Results Listed 


According to the memorandum, 
long extraction flour: 

(1) Will not save one bushel of 
wheat. 

(2) Will waste wheat. 

(3) Will increase the use of wheat 
as animal feed. 

(4) Is nutritionally inferior to nor- 
mal 72% extraction enriched white 
flour. 

(5) Will promote waste because 
consumers will hoard white flour in 
anticipation of the required use of 
long extraction flour. 

(6) Is subject to deterioration and 
insect infestation and thereby be- 
comes unfit for human consumption. 

(7) Produces unsatisfactory baked 
products, which dry out and become 
moldy quickly, resulting in a waste 
of these products at the consumer 
level. 

(8) Results in adverse and unfa- 
vorable consumer reaction. 

The control of millers’ wheat ex- 
traction ratios had been mentioned 
in a report by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, headed by Dr. Ed- 
win G. Nourse, which had been as- 











































































Millers First to Value Retaining Strips! Shippers of flour, cereals, 
feeds, bulk dog food and allied products are enthusiastic 
users of Signode Retaining Strips. Reduced their losses from 
damage to shipping containers caused by snagged or ripped 
bags and cartons. Low cost. Efficient. Economical. 





Government Agencies Given MNF 
Memorandum on Long Extraction 


signed the task of studying and re- 
porting on “The Impact of Foreign 
Aid Upon the Domestic Economy.” 


Allocation Powers Proposed 


The report proposed restoration of 
wartime powers giving the govern- 
ment the ability to allocate commodi- 
ties at the source. These powers could 
be used to control the wheat ex- 
traction ratios and to effect other 
regulations at the producer level, it 
was pointed out. 

Following this report, the Wash- 
ington office of the MNF conferred 
with Dr. Nourse, particularly with 
respect to the reported proposal to 
control the wheat extraction ratios. 

“We were informed that while this 
was one of a series of proposals 
which are under consideration by the 
council,” it is reported in the cur- 
rent issue of Milling Around in Wash- 
ington, the federation’s Washington 
bulletin, “its members have no fixed 
convictions with respect to any of 
them, but advanced them for the 
purpose of promoting consideration 
and discussion leading to sound con- 
clusions. We were invited to present 
our views with respect to long ex- 
traction flour, which we have done in 
an exhaustive memorandum on the 
subject.” 

The introduction of the MNF 
memorandum sets forth the follow- 
ing six points: 

“(1) The objective in proposing a 
‘long extraction’ wheat flour for do- 
mestic consumption in the U.S. is ap- 
parently to ‘save’ grain or ‘save’ 
wheat, so that a larger quantity of 
grain or wheat can be sent abroad 
to the hungry people of Europe. 


| 



















Car door ,bracings of wood are on their 
way out! Now hundreds of shippers use 
Signode’s Retaining Strips—the low-cost, 
modern car door bracings! 

Signode Retaining Strips do away with 
wood dunnage. Liners no longer are 
needed at car doorway. 
hammer and nails can erect"a complete 
door barricade in a few minutes. “Knock- 
ing in” for unloading now means merely 
snip the strip—eliminating the dangers of 
damaging bags, cartons or other containers. 


Get full facts about this sanitar 
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Worthy though that objective may 
be it cannot be accomplished in that 
manner. The production of ‘long ex- 
traction’ flour will not save one bush- 
el of grain. ‘Long extraction’ flour 
actually wastes wheat. 

“(2) There is an ample supply of 
wheat in the U.S. available for hu- 
man food to meet domestic wheat 
flour requirements as well as the re- 
quirements for wheat flour and wheat 
as human food in our export pro- 
gram. However, there is a deficit of 
feed grains and by-product millfeeds 
for animal feeding. Our problem is 
to prevent excessive use of wheat 
as animal feed to make up for this 
deficit. The production of ‘long ex- 
traction’ flour reduces the quantity 
of available millfeed, and since grain 
and millfeed are interchangeable as 
animal feed, wheat will be used to 
make up for the loss of millfeed. 
This is a waste of human food. 


More Calories 


“(3) Pound for pound, white flour 
of 72% extraction, because of its 
greater co-efficient of digestibility, 
provides more available calories than 
any of the ‘longer extraction’ flours, 
as well as more than whole wheat. A 
natural unenriched ‘80% extraction’ 
flour contains less than half as much 
thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and iron, 
as is contained in enriched white 
flour. The protein and carbohydrate 
content of ‘long extraction’ flours is 
inferior to that of normal 72% ex- 
traction flour. 

“(4) ‘Long extraction’ flour is 
subject to deterioration and insect in- 
festation, and quickly becomes unfit 
for human consumption. Products 
baked from such flour dry out and 
become moldy very quickly. Conse- 
quently, there is much of it wasted at 
the consumer level. 

“(5) Consumer reaction to and 
acceptance of ‘long extraction’ flour 
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is adverse and unfavorable. In an- 
ticipation of its~ required use, con- 
sumers will hoard white flour, and 
when the requirement is lifted they 
will not use up what remains in the 
channels of distribution. It must be 
removed by millers and distributors 
at great loss of human food and of 
monetary value. This results in still 
further waste. 

“(6) The term ‘long extraction’ 
as it is applied to the extraction of 
fiour from wheat is a misnomer. Cen- 
turies of experience in flour milling 
has demonstrated that approximate- 
ly 72% of the wheat berry is suit- 
able for human food and the remain- 
ing 28% is primarily suitable for 
animal feed. This experience has 
shown that 72% of the wheat berry 
is the optimum amount of flour which ° 
can be extracted. Any diversion up- 
ward from that percentage merely 
diverts to humans an _ equivalent 
quantity of hog or dairy millfeed, like 
bran or shorts, which humans do not 
and cannot assimilate as well as the 
animals. Conversely, in a critical feed 
situation such as now confronts the 
USS., it would divert to animals in the 
form of whole grain a _ substantial 
quantity of human food which they 
in turn are not able to assimilate 
as well as humans.” 
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Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 


mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. 


1 8 
Five mills ... 29,373 *21,947 


*Four mills. 


18 25 
21,838 22,665 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of fliax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Nov. 1, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis. 1,078 1,141 29 213 6,434 3,967 
Duluth .... 612 126 *113 99 2,699 687 






SIGNODE RETAINING STRIPS 


Give Shippers Better... Safer... 


Cheaper Car Door Protection 


One man with 


Signode Retaining Strips are prefabri- 
cated of strong bands of Signode steel 
strapping and tough, water-repellent kraft 
liner board. Strips may be butted, over- 
lapped or spaced across car doors in the 
number required by the weight and nature 
of the load. 

Signode also manufactures prefabricated 
one-piece Retaining Doors designed to 
replacethe conventional AAR Grain Doors, 
for barticading carload bulk commodity 
shipments. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2600 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Signode Stee! Strapping Compan 
2600 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Mlinois 


Please supply further detailed information about Signode Retaining Strips... ..... Signode one-piece doors............ | 


, safer method of protecting your shipments from 
dust, dirt, weather and losses t rough seepage or damage. Mail the coupon now! 


















PRESIDENT AND FIRST LADY—C, P. Binner, president of the American 
Bakers Assn., is shown above with his wife at the golden anniversary con- 
vention of the association in Chicago. Mrs. Binner was introduced at the 
opening session of the convention as the wife who had seen little of her 
husband since he was named president of the ABA. Mr. Binner has trav- 
eléd thousands of miles and addressed more than 40 industry meetings 
since his appointment last’ January. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Marcos A. Irizarry, export man- 
ager for the -Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is visiting 
in New York and Washington. 

e 

H. F. Friesen, Buhler Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Inman, Kansas, Mrs. Frie- 
sen and children are vacationing for 
10 days in Mexico City. 

* 

Floyd Ross, Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, and G. Murray 
Ross, president, American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas, were Board of 
Trade visitors in Kansas City Nov. 10. 

* 


Oliver L. Steele, International Mill- 
ing Co. representative at Birming- 
ham, Ala., visited relatives in Kan- 
sas City last week on his way home 
from the recent convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. in Chicago. 

& 

Ben S. Hargis, director of eastern 
sales, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, was a visitor at the 
offices of the Chinski Trading Corp. 

& 


O. F. Greiner of Meyer & Greiner, 
Chicago flour brokers, was in Min- 
neapolis for a few days over the past 
week-end. During his stay he attend- 
ed the Purdue-Minnesota football 
game Nov. 8. 

* 


Harold Yoder, the Trenton Milling 
Co., Trenton, Ill., stopped in the of- 
fices of the Millers National Federa- 
tion Nov. 5. 

* 


Elmo Merrill, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Mer- 
rill, were present at “Parents Day” 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, 


Nov. 8, a feature of which was the 

Kansas State-Oklahoma football 

game. Their son Fred is a student in 

the milling school at Kansas State. 
* 

Clifford Soward, the Robinhood 
Mills, Montreal, was a visitor at the 
Millers National Federation offices 
at Chicago Nov. 5. He watched the 
test kitchen activities and other serv- 
ices of the Wheat Flour Institute. 


°C. G. Harrell, director, research 
library, and J. Irl Beatty, vice presi- 
dent and controller, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, made their head- 


CHICAGO DONATIONS TO 
“FRIENDSHIP TRAIN” 


CHICAGO — The Bakers Club of 
Chicago is cooperating with the local 
food conservation committee of which 
John P. Garrow and M. M. Jackson 
are members, in soliciting donations 
of flour, sugar and other food prod- 
ucts to be placed on the “Friendship 
Train” when it arrives in Chicago 
Nov. 14. The Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of Greater Chicago have pledged 
1,000 sacks of flour and biscuit and 
cracker manufacturers and pie bak- 
ers have also pledged several hundred 
bags of flour. So far bakers and allied 
people here have pledged, in addition 
to the above, 1,400 bags of flour, 100 
bags of sugar, 1,200 Ib. of spray milk 
and a number of cases of whole milk. 
Flour distributors are being solicited 
by R. E. Bemmels, president of their 
organization, and all goods will 


be picked up by union drivers who 
are making their contribution in this 
way. All goods must be delivered by 
Nov. 12. 
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‘quarters at the New York offices dur- 


ing the week. W. Murray Wilshire, 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising, premix division, New 
York, attended the quartermaster-in- 
dustry exhibit on containers and 
packaging in Washington. 

® 


Peter Rybka, prominent official of 
the local Feed, Flour & Cereal Work- 
ers Union, led the ticket to be elected 
&s a councilman-at-large in the Buf- 
falo city election, Nov. 4. 


C. J. Martenis, feed jobber, New 
York City, called on the trade in Buf- 
falo this week while on a journey to 
the West. 

* 


Anthony P. Gerstner, formerly for- 
eign trade specialist of the Buffalo 
office, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, and prior to that foreign trade 
secretary of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, has been appointed west- 
ern New York manager of the Jud- 
son Sheldon division of the National 
Carloading Co. The Judson Sheldon 
division serves as foreign freight for- 
warders, brokers and contractors. Mr. 
Gerstner has been identified with 
the foreign trade for a quarter of a 
century. 

* 


George R. Bennett, veteran food 
broker, Buffalo, has been appointed 
chairman of a special committee to 
make arrangements for collecting 
food for the Friendship Train, which 
will pass through the city. 


Helge T. Hansen, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas manager, Goffe-Carkener, Inc., 
Kansas City, a Navy reservist, left 
for New York to take some refresher 
work. 

& 


Victor Davis, assistant manager for 
the Western Terminal Elevator Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. Davis, 
are driving to Florida on a vacation 
trip. ; 

a 


King P. Aitken, Jr., sales director, 
grocery products division, and C. A. 
Barrows, sales manager, grocery 
products division, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, are visiting the south- 
ern trade. 

& 


Jack Baird, treasurer of the Tex-O- 
‘Kan Flotr Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, 
and Wiley Aiken, manager of the Bur- 
rus Feed Mills, also of Dallas, were 
in Atlanta on business during the 
past week. 

e 


Charles Nelson Dannals, Jr., of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co., will be 
married in the late winter to Miss 
Mary Frances Raine of Atlanta. 


William D. Mealor, Jr., will take 
over the territory in Georgia and 
north Florida of the Werthan Bag 
Corp., Nashville and Atlanta, until 
permanent arrangements can be 
made, following the recent death of 
Harold D. Holsombach. 


Leigh Warner of Cimarron, Kansas, 
commenting on C. ©. Isely’s recent 
Dust Bowl article in The Northwest- 
ern Miller, reports that in 1931, when 
stubble burning was a prevailing prac- 
tice, he failed to burn the stubble on 
a section north of Cimarron in Gray 
County, as this section had early 
wheat and he was afraid the fire 
might spread to unharvested fields. 
On account of snow drifting the field 
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BUFFALO—One of the durum mill 
salesmen with a passion for anony- 
mity has figured out that there are 
about 280 lineal feet of spaghetti to 

the pound, or 28,000 ft. or 

L on 5.3 miles to the sack. This 
ig would make 4,240 miles, or 
about one sixth of the cir- 

S tufj ff cumference of the globe, in 
an 800-sack car of durum 
granulars. So, if durum advances $1 
sack, one might say the price is ad- 
vanced 18.8¢ per mile, or .04 mill per 
foot of spaghetti. Quotations within 
the memory of living salesmen have 
changed from the barrel to the sack, 
so why not permit a change to quot- 
ing the product by the mile, he says, 





RSA) REINS SEO CLIE NER APOE LT EET IOTT PETE 
had a fair crop the next year. The 
stubble never was burned and in the 
midst of badly dust-drifting fields the 
next seven years, this section of 
wheat land never did drift. Mr. War- 
ner is reputed to be the largest indi- 
vidual farmer. in Kansas, having har- 
vested 14,000 acres of his own wheat 
this year. 
= 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wich- 
ita, has returned from a trade trip to 
Iowa. 

* 


Charles Metzendorf, son of Sydney 
Metzendorf, Perth Amboy, N. J., flour 
jobber, was a guest of Mack Freecd- 
man, Philadelphia mill representa- 
tive, at the Philadelphia Bourse last 
week. 
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MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 
STARTED BY QUAKER OATS 


CHICAGO — Extensive moderniza- 
tion programs at Quaker Oats Co. 
plants at Pekin, Ill., and Sherman, 
Texas, have been announced. 

Building of a block-long warehouse 
for feed, cereal-and flour will begin 
at Sherman immediately. Frank P. 
Vegt, company manager at Sherman, 
says the warehouse will be the first 
step in a four- to five-year moderni- 
zation program that will cost several 
hundred thousand dollars, including 
enlargement of the feed mill to dou- 
ble its present capacity. The new 
warehouse, with 26,000 sq. ft. of floor 











FOOD CONSERVATION SLOGAN— 
Chairman Charles Luckman of the 
Citizens Food Conservation Commit- 
tee watches George T. Wolery put 
the finishing touches to the first con- 
servation campaign sign erected in 
the District of Columbia. The sloza2 
is one of those adopted by the Ns 
tional Food Committee. 
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space, will increase the warehousing 
area by 30%. 

Also planned at Sherman is con- 
struction of a new power house, in- 
stallation of mechanical grain unload- 
ers and the erection of large blowers 
to carry grain from the elevator to 
the mill. 

The $75,000 modernization program 
at the Pekin plant is designed to 
step up production by about 25%, 
according to Perry Wood, plant man- 
ager. The program consists of en- 
largement of facilities for ‘making 
cardboard used in packaging Quaker 
Oats products. 

The Pekin plan calls for a new 
power plant. and a brick and steel 
warehouse 230 by 90 ft. to be used 
to store waste paper. A new stock 
preparation plant to simplify the re- 
ducing of waste paper to pulp also 
will be added. 
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J. F. ARMSTRONG DIES IN 
CALIFORNIA AFTER STROKE 


MINNEAPOLIS—J. F. Armstrong, 
former general sales manager of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, 
Minn., who suffered a stroke at his 
home in Hollywood, Cal., Oct. 29, 
died Nov. 6. He retired Nov. 1, 1937, 
on his 35th anniversary with the com- 
pany, and the 50th anniversary of his 
connection with the milling business. 
Mr. Armstrong had an unusually wide 
acquaintanceship among jobbers and 
bakers, and a host of friends who will 
regret his passing. Burial was at 
Hollywood, Nov. 10. His widow, and 
her daughter by a previous marriage, 
survive him. 
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FILM ON VITAMINS SHOWN 
TO K. C. CEREAL CHEMISTS 


KANSAS CITY—Showing of the 
motion picture, “Strange Hunger,” 
prepared by the National Vitamin 
Foundation, was the feature of the 
meeting of the Kansas City section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at the Hotel President Nov. 
5. L. L. MecAninch of Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., Kansas City, presented 
the film, which tells the story of the 
discovery of vitamin factors and the 
part these catalysts play in nutrition 
and health improvement. 
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NET PROFIT REPORTED 
BY WARD BAKING CO. 


NEW YORK—tThe consolidated net 
profit, based upon unaudited figures 
of the Ward Baking Co. for the 42 
Weeks ended Oct. 18 was $1,667,- 
533.36, after depreciation and after 
Provision of $1,048,000 for federal in- 
come taxes and $276,606.11 for inter- 
est on 25-year 51%2% debentures, ac- 
cording to a capacity announcement. 
This is equivalent to earnings of $1.93 
per share of common stock. 
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2 TRUSTEES ELECTED TO 
DUNWOODY SCHOOL BOARD 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two new trus- 
tees were elected to the board of 
trustees of the William Hood Dun- 
Woody Industrial Institute at the an- 
nual meeting held recently. 

They are Paige Lehman, vice presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
George C. Crosby. Mr. Crosby is the 
son of the late Franklin M. Crosby, 
Who served on the board for many 
years. Officers elected at this meet- 
ing were R. H. Bennett, president; 
John Crosby, vice president; R. W. 
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AT WASHINGTON FOOD CONFERENCE — Here are 
some of the men who met in Washington, Oct. 27, to re- 
ceive information on the administration’s plan for for- 
eign aid. Left to right in the picture are Charles G. Mor- 
timer, Jr., vice president of General Foods; Charles Luck- 
man of Lever Bros., chairman of the Citizens food com- 
mittee; Eugene Meyer, former president of the World 
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Bank; John R. Steelman, assistant to President Truman; 
John J. McCloy, president of the World Bank; Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, Inc., and Reese Taylor, 
president of Union Oil of California. Mr. Luckman has 
called for an early meeting of representatives of 23 ma- 
jor milling companies from whom he will ask for a “def- 
inite proposal” for the saving of grain. 





Webb, vice president; H. O. Hunt, sec- 
retary; J. R. Kingman, Jr., treasurer, 
and J. A. Butler, assistant secretary 
and treasurer, Others elected to the 
board of trustees were James F. Bell, 
C. C. Bovey, Henry S. Crosby, E. W. 
Decker, Joseph Chapman, H. S. King- 
man, C. A. Prosser, L. C. Sprague 
and H. W. Sweatt. 


J. R. Kingman, Jr., director of the 
school, reported that during the past 
year 5,332 persons attended the day 
and evening schools and received 1,- 
966,876 hours of training. This total 
number of hours is the largest ever 
recorded at the school and even ex- 
ceeds the years when the school was 
engaged in war production training. 
From outside Minnesota, 400 students 
came to the school. Forty-three states 
were represented in the enrollment, 
and in addition, students came from 
as far away as Alaska, Bermuda, 
Guatemala, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. 

The completion and equipping of a 
new lithography department in the 
school was also reported by Mr. King- 
man. Changes within the school in- 
cluded the appointment of Henry K. 
Heikkinen, a former instructor, to 
the position of head of the General 
Subjects department. 
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PILLSBURY PREPARES 


BOOKLET ON PREMIXES 
NEW YORK — A new booklet, 
“Bakery Art,” dedicated to the skilled 
craftsmen of the baking industry, 
has been prepared for distribution by 
the premix division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and describes the company’s 
long line of prepared mixes for bak- 
ers and how to use them. 

The booklet, announced by Lewis 
B. Wall, division president, deseribes 
and gives methods of preparing Pills- 
bury “Sweet Doh” mixes, “Donut” 
mixes, cake, pie crust, hot bread, 
griddle cake and waffle mixes. 

In addition, several pages are de- 
voted ‘to popular make-up methods 
for displays of bakery art which may 
aid in establishing procedures. 

The first section of the booklet de- 
scribes Pillsbury’s four “Sweet Doh” 
mixes. Instructions are given for their 
use in creating Danish pastries, re- 





tarded doughs and large scale pro- 
duction. The next section covers “‘Do- 
nut” mixes with general directions 
for use. Helpful hints are given on 
doughnut making and an additional 
page describes suggested glaze for- 
mulas with a note on “sugarkote,” 
another Pillsbury product. 

Other prepared mixes described in 
the booklet are for chocolate cake, 
spice cake, lemon gold cake, biscuits, 
corn muffins, southern corn bread, 
gingerbread, pie crust, griddle cakes 
and waffles. 
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MIDLAND CO-OP TO SELL 
BURKHARDT, WIS., MILL 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Midland Co- 
operative Wholesale is offering for 
sale its mill and a number of vil- 
lage homes in Burkhardt, Wis. 

A. J. Smaby, general manager of 
Midland, said that the property is 
being offered for sale because the 
cooperative’s milling can be handled 
in its St. Payl plants. The property 
was acquired by Midland in July, 
1944, with plans to establish a co- 
operative community in which em- 
ployees of Midland would vacation 
and various test projects with ani- 
mal feeds would be conducted. War- 
time shortages of men and materials 
hampered the program. 

The mill and “community were 
founded by Christian Burkhardt, who 
came to Wisconsin in 1868 and start- 
ed a grist and sawmill. The present 
mill, rated at 400 sacks of flour daily, 
has been devoted to feed manufac- 
ture in recent years. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 61,300 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 64,015 tons in the 
week previous and 60,483 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,132,476 
tons as compared with 927,894 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 














Oldest Grain Man 
* * * 


John A. Seymour Saw Grain 
Move Into Buffalo by Sailing 
Schooner and Canal Boat 


BUFFALO—Flour, feed and grain 
members of the Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo sent a gift and many hearty 
greetings to John A. Seymour, 90, old- 
est grdin man in New York state and 
possibly one of the oldest in the coun- 
try. The occasion for the gift and 
best wishes was his birthday, Nov. 6. 

Mr. Seymour has another distinc- 
tion besides being the oldest grain 
man. Four years ago, at 86, he under- 
went an appendectomy and 17 days 
later was back at work at the Corn 
Exchange. Doctors say he is the oldest 
man in the city to undergo ‘such an 
operation. 

Mr. Seymour has spent 63 years in 
the grain business. For many years, 
he traded on the Corn Exchange on 
his own account, later under the firm 
name of Seymour & Woods. The latter 
firm was dissolved some years ago, 
but Mr. Woods continued to operate 
a grain business under his own name 
while Mr. Seymour became connected 
with the Corn Exchange. 

The long span of years has not 
dimmed Mr. Seymour’s memory, nor 
his senses. He vividly recalls when 
grain came down the lakes in sailing 
schooners; also the days when the 
canalers who moved grain were in 
the ‘heyday of their success. 

Mr. Seymour is a Mason. He lives 
with his daughter, Mrs. Harry Hoff- 
man. Another daughter, Mrs. E. B. 
Sigerson, lives at Verona, N. J., and 
a son, Edward D., is an engineer for 
the Socony-Vacuum Co. He has five 
grandchildren and two great grand- 
children. 
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OPERATES AS DEBTOR 


BROOKLYN—The Sun Ray Bak- 
ers Corp. has entered into an ar- 
rangement with its creditors under 
the Chandler Act- and the court has 
permitted it to operate as debtor in 
possession while it works out a plan 
for the payment of its creditors. The 
chairman elected by the creditors’ 
committee is David Coleman, David 
Coleman, Inc. 











William B. Raymond 


WILLIAM B. RAYMOND 
APPOINTED BY STANDARD 


CHICAGO—The appointment by 
Standard Milling Co. of William B. 
Raymond, as assistant general sales 
manager for bakery products has been 
announced by J. C. Beaven, president. 

Mr. Raymond recently resigned as 
president and general manager of 
Buri’s Sunlit Bakery at Eau Claire, 
Wis., a position which he had held 
since 1945. Except for this connection 
the entire business career of Mr. Ray- 
mond has been associated with the 
milling industry. Prior to the associa- 
tion with Buri’s Sunlit Bakery, Mr. 
Raymond was northwest district sales 
manager for Standard Milling Co. 





The Food Plan 


(Continued from page 9) 





“Without passing judgment on the 
merits of socialization or centralized 
planning, postwar experience proves 
that one of the greatest stimulants to 
European recovery would be a con- 
dition of affairs where individuals and 
individual firms could trade freely 
with each other. This does not mean 
that all restrictions can be lifted over 
night. It does mean that no mecha- 
nism has yet been devised by man 
which is as effective in producing 
goods in the right quantities as the 
market.” 

In this statement may be found 
hope that the administration will not 
attempt to push through price and 
ration controls, which now are be- 
lieved urged. by labor groups and 
others who see in these restraints a 
short cut out of present difficulties. 

The food supply problem is treated 
in two distinct phases by the Harri- 
man committee, the present acutely 
critical 1947-48 period and the long- 
range 1948-51 period. 

The current crisis is reviewed both 
as to cause and efforts to relieve it. 
Most of the material submitted by 
the committee on the current problem 
has been fully stated previously in 
reports issued by Dr. D. A. FitzGer- 
ald, secretary-general of Internation- 
al Emergency Food Council, and in- 
asmuch as he was in consultation 
with the Harriman committee food 
groups, it is assumed that most of the 
material in the report represents data 
obtained from Dr. FitzGerald. 


Food Ahead of Feed 


The committee urges that the most 
efficient use of food grains for human 


purposes be pushed vigorously in all 
nations and that in Europe, in par- 
ticular, livestock rehabilitation must 
take second place to human food re- 
quirements. 

The urgency of the European food 
crisis cannot be over emphasized, the 
committee asserts, and recommends 
as a short-range policy that the U.S. 
assist foreign nations to obtain food 
supplies from other surplus areas. 
While supporting the voluntary food 
conservation campaign, the commit- 
tee asks that additional powers, such 
as those to issue orders of the type 
of war food orders, be renewed. 

The present spread in the relation- 
ship between wheat and corn prices 
has been .an effective check on the 
feeding of wheat to animals and it 
is forecast by the committee that 
feed wheat use will be substantially 
less than the earlier high estimates. 
Yet the grain export program, while 
well in hand at this time, according 
to the Harriman report, will in the 
future depend on the outlook for the 
winter wheat crop. With below av- 
erage yields, it advises the holding 
back of wheat to meet vital require- 
ments in the next year. 


Suggests Other Foods 

Inclusion of foods other than grain 
in the export program are now advo- 
cated by the Harriman committee, 
and where the cost factor in relation 
to caloric value is much higher than 
that of grain, that subsidies be used 
to bring the cost in-line with grain 
exports. This policy could involve 
the export of such commodities as 
dried fruits, poultry, eggs and dairy 
products, which are in good supply 
and which in some cases have been 
obtained either under price support 
or purchase programs. 

In analyzing the Paris report of 
the Committee on European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, the Harriman 
committee reveals that the statement 
of requirements from surplus nations 
through 1951 will only raise con- 
sumption of food in the European 
nations to a level slightly under pre- 
war consumption levels. Estimates 
of requirements of food by the CEEC 
have been scaled down by the Harri- 
man committee as-impossible of ful- 
fillment because of the unavailability 
of supplies. Annual grain require- 
ment totals were reduced from 30 
million tons to 25 million. Oilcake re- 
quirements likewise have been cut 
1.5 million tons annually under the 
Harriman version of the possibilities. 
The scaling down by the Harriman 
committee presumes that the re- 
duced availability will have to be met 
through reduction in livestock use of 
food grains and maintenance of high 
rates of flour extraction abroad. 

Of the annual approved require- 
ment of 25 million tons of food 
grains for the western European na- 
tions and western Germany, approxi- 
mately 10 million will be supplied 
by the U.S., it is expected. This esti- 
mate roughly approximates the re- 
cent rates of exports of grains to 
these nations. With average weather, 
the Harriman committee believes 
that this country may be able to 
continue to export 10 million tons 
annually to: all areas, but not to 
western Europe exclusively. Europe 
will have to look to traditional sup- 
ply sources in eastern Europe, the 
Harriman group concludes, but these 
sources are likely to increase grain 
shipments very slowly to their tra- 
ditional rate. It is probable that grain 
import expectations will have to be 
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scaled down even further than the 
committee reports. 


Rice Supply a Factor 

Some relief for the heavy grain de- 
mands in western Europe may be 
eased with recovery of far eastern 
rice production. If that is achieved, it 
appears that additional grain supplies 
could be made available to Europe. 
However, even assuming an improve- 
ment in far eastern rice output, the 
Harriman committee reveals doubt 
that U.S. grain exports to western 
Europe can be maintained at recent 
levels. 

Regarding the administration of 
the recovery program, the grain 
trade will note that the report recom- 
mends that “government procure- 
ment should be used as little as pos- 
sible, though in some cases may be 
necessary and the authority of the 
government to buy directly should 
be provided.” Observers here feel 
that these are empty words as far as 
a relaxation of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. wheat export monopoly is 
concerned, at least for another year. 
The magnitude of the European re- 
covery program is so great that it is 
feared the agency administering the 
program may grow to fantastic pro- 
portions and exclude considerable ele- 
ments of private enterprise for some 
time to come. 


Currency Stabilization Needed 


In a detailed analysis of the CEEC 
Paris report on requirements, the 
Harriman committee points up the 
extreme urgency of present and long- 
range aspects. Need for prompt sta- 
bilization of currencies is seen as 
necessary to destroy black markets 
where farmers receive more money 
for a pound of butter on the black 
market than they now receive for a 
ton of wheat at the government fixed 
prices. 

Financial problems complicate 
grain procurement, the committee 
notes. Supply sources are unwilling 
to sell surpluses except for dollars 
and the very countries which are 
most urgently in need are those in 
the worst dollar position. If Congress 
approves the establishment of a new 
administrative and operating agency 
to handle the European recovery pro- 
gram, it is probable that the adminis- 
trator will be empowered to deal with 
nations like Argentina by withhold- 
ing U.S. goods, materials and foreign 
buying power, unless some conces- 
sions are made in regard to the price 
and delivery assurance of wheat and 
corn. 

With a nod of approval of the Citi- 
zens Food Committee conservation 
campaign, the Harriman committee 
sees the need of further authority 
to control domestic use of scarce 
foods, such as grain. 

As of Oct. 28, 1947, the Harriman 
committee reports that the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture procured ap- 
proximately 275 million bushels of 
grain for export and that an addi- 
tional 89 million bushels had been 
booked for commercial export in the 
July-December period, which totals 
364 million bushels. 


Margin Requirements Mentioned 


Regarding the commodity markets, 
the committee barely comments on 
the margin controversy, except to 
note that speculation has been re- 
strained and no penalty to legitimate 
hedgers has been reported. 

Concerning the 1948-51 period re- 
covery program, the committee as- 
serts that abnormal dependence o 
food deficit countries on U.S. grain 
exports must be reduced as rapidly 
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as possible for the protection of the 
deficit countries themselves. In this 
respect the Harriman committee 
draws on the warning inherent in the 
Krug report on material supplies and 
the danger of below normal grain 
crops in this country. 


In its detailed examination of 
European food requirements, the re- 
port accepts with few major qualifi- 
cations the report of the CEEC made 
in Paris. It is suggested that grain, 
feed and processing industries obtain 
copies of the general and technical 
reports of the Committee on Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, volumes 
I and II, issued by the State Depart- 
ment from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. government print- 
ing office, Washington 25, D. C. The 
cost of the two volumes is $1.30. 

In view of the sweeping aspects of 
the control powers which may be 
granted the agency which administers 
the European recovery program and 
its potential impact and length of 
duration on the domestic economy, 
it may be important that all seg- 
ments of the grain and processing 
industries have this material on hand 
to follow the discussions of the plan 
when it reaches Congress. 

In addition to the immediate as- 
pects of the European recovery pro- 
gram, there is more than a passing 
connection between this program and 
the world trade charter and the In- 
ternational Trade Organization ses- 
sion, which reconvenes in Havana 
Nov. 17, to discuss the tariff con- 
cessions which will be made under 
terms of treaties already drafted at 
the recent Geneva World Trade Or- 
ganization meeting this summer. It 
may be expected that tariff conces- 
sions which would be applicable un- 
der the, ITO will play a not inconse- 
quential part in the European recov- 
ery program. 





The Financial Plan 





(Continued from page 9) 


groups from business, agriculture and 
labor, the report states. 

This new agency would have the 
broadest of operating authority to 
make, amend and cancel contracts 
freely with a minimum amount of 
accounting and budgetary controls. 
It would be required to maintain 
liaison with Congress and the State 
Department so that its policies were 
kept in line with the domestic situ- 
ation and long range international 
aims and requirements of the na- 
tion. 

The new organization, after check- 
ing the requirements of a foreign 
nation, would have general responsi- 
bility for the acquisition and delivery 
of goods and commodities, taking 
into account the domestic needs and 
the foreign policy goals of the 
country. 

However, this new organiza‘ion 
would not have the authority to de- 
termine the amounts of commodi- 
ties or goods to be exported to the 
participating nations. That shoul be 
reserved to heads of the present ad- 
ministrative agencies of the govern- 
ment in consultation with the head 
of the new recovery agency and 
other interested government depart- 
ments. 

The new organization would be 
authorized to set up offices in the 
participating nations to observe the 
operations of the program. However, 
the committee rejects the idea of 
predicating foreign aid on the main- 
tenance or adoption of a system of 
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free enterprise. During the sessions 
of the committee, some business- 
men members proposed that certain 
foreign countries be called upon to 
halt nationalization of industry pro- 
gams and curtailed working hours. 
During those meetings Will Clay- 
ton, then under secretary of state, 
js said to have opposed these sug- 
gestions on the grounds that such 
restrictions would give support to 
daims that the U.S. was trying to 
impose its political theories on the 
participating countries. 

However, the report provides that 
when the new agency concludes that 
foreign participants have failed to 
make genuine efforts to accomplish 
the results set forth in the Paris re- 
port, aid and assistance would be 
halted. The inclusion of this feature 
of the Harriman report is seen as 
result of the insistence on the part 
of business leaders that definite 
sanctions against inadequate coopera- 
tion with this country were neces- 
sary. Government officials who pre- 
sented the report to the Harriman 
committee had asked that enforce- 
ment and policing of the program be 
achieved through moral suasion. 

The report reveals that the com- 
mittee has taken a firm stand on the 
character of aid and has cut down 
foreign requests for material and cap- 
ital equipment goods, largely on the 
grounds that they are unavailable 
from any source. Through this the 
committee has been able to reduce 
the over-all estimated -financial re- 
quirements from a proposed $22.4 bil- 
lions to approximately $17 billions 
for the four-year program. This esti- 
mate represents the expected dollar 
deficit which will occur between the 
participating foreign nations and the 
Western Hemisphere in trade during 
the four-year period. 

The cost to the U. S. government, 
which the Harriman committee be- 
lieves should. be financed out of cur- 
rent tax receipts, will be somewhat 
smaller than the actual trade deficit 
as revised by the committee. First, it 
concludes that part of the program 
can be financed through facilities of 
the International Bank. Second, it 
expects some private financing. Third, 
it believes that part of the European 
deficit will occur in other Western 
Hemisphere nations, although the 
group agrees that the U.S. probably 
will have to supply funds to cover 
this part of the deficit. 

The character of the European re- 
‘covery program is separated into 
three major categories regarding the 
areas requiring assistance. The chief 
problems concern the U.K., France 
and western Germany. 

The French problem, as in other 
nations, is. immediately one of food 
shortages, ‘but the committee ob- 
Setves that this phase could be cor- 
rected in a large degree if French 
agricultural production becomes 
more normal as a result of more 
favorable growing conditions. In pre- 
war years France was virtually self- 
Sufficient in basic food. The French 
recovery problem is largely .one of 
internal finance, with the budget bad- 
ly out of balance. Aid requirements 
for France in 1948 are estimated at 
$1.7 billions. 

The most persistently difficult of 

recovery problems are those in- 

volving Germany and the U.K., the 

report asserts. For 1948 the ‘commit- 

tee earmarks $2.6 billions for the 

UK. and $1.1 billions for. western 
ny. 

The solvency of the U.K. is en- 

ered through its loss of income 
shipping and return on over- 
Seas investments, which were in 
Seat part liquidated prior to the 


a 
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U.S. entry into the war. England, 
it is pointed out, has attempted to 
offset these losses through expan- 
sion of exports. Coal appears to be 
the key to British recovery, but the 
nation faces a shortage of mine la- 
bor’ to bring its coal exports up to 
30 million tons annually. 

As in the U.K., the economy of 
western Germany hinges on coal out- 
put. Aggravating the German prob- 
lem is the influx of large numbers 
of Germans from former eastern Ger- 
many and the demands for a share 
in the Ruhr coal production by oth- 
er European nations. Distribution of 
German coal to expand German steel 
production or to boost the industrial 
output of other European countries 
will be one of the priority problems 
to be determined by the head of the 
new. agency. 

The Harriman report cites the ob- 
jectives of the European recovery 
program as: (1) to make western 
Europe self-sustaining in relation to 
the rest of the world; (2) American 
aid should be on a declining scale 
and cannot be considered on the basis 
of a permanent underwriting of Eu- 
ropean deficits; (3) major world 
trends are currently inflationary, and 
the accumulation of capital, public 
or private, in too short a space of 
time would defeat the program; (4) 
injection of immediate dollar capi- 
tal into the participating countries 
should be to accomplish not only-re- 
covery but to set the stage for a 
stabilized monetary framework and 
the relaxation of hampering controls. 

While the Harriman committee 
broadly qualifies its estimate of aid 
needs, the report cites the impossi- 
bility of narrowing the margin of 
error in the estimates and leaves 
opén to question the wisdom of con- 
tributing for as long as four years. 
Intangibles which cannot be meas- 
ured accurately—such as effect of 
weather on crops, rates of produc- 
tion of foreign coal mines and prices 
—are factors which could alter the 
total aid program considerably. 

The Harriman committee concludes 
that the Paris report is in error in 
several major respects. First, its esti- 
mates of requirements for capital 
goods and agricultural machinery 
were overstated, as were export pos- 
sibilities from European nations. Evi- 
dence in the form of recent European 
production rates and recent exports 
cast doubts that the optimistic goals 
set can be achieved. The committee 
says that small percentage declines 
in domestic production would be suf- 
ficient to wipe out any exportable 
surplus. 

Price-wise the Paris report is chal- 
lenged. This report estimates that 
costs of European imports will de- 
cline over the four-year period. The 
Harriman committee concludes that 
the reverse may be true. 

The outlook, according to the Har- 
riman committee, is for a further 
advance in prices, with continued 
shortages in grains, meat and fats 
and oils, which Europe must import. 

Prerequisite to the European re- 
covery program, the report states, 
is currency stabilization in Europe. 
Otherwise, further aid from the U.S. 
will be wasteful and ineffective. 

The actual financing of the pro- 
gram should. be put on an annual 
appropriation basis to cover costs 
of food, fuel and fertilizer, giving 
the U.S. an opportunity to review 
the. progress and compliance with 
aims of the program. The commit- 
tee believes that the appropriations 
for these purposes for the next year 
should be in the form of grants in 
aid, starting with between $3 and 
$3.5 billions in 1948. 


Money obtained from European na- 
tionals through the sale of food, fuel 
and fertilizer should be used to re- 
duce inflationary borrowing by for- 
eign government from banks of is- 
sue, the committee recommends. 

The actual task of currency sta- 
bilization, which‘ the Paris report 
estimates as requiring $3 billions 
either in gold or currency, is consid- 
ered on the high side by the Harri- 
man committee. However, it recom- 
mends that Congress expand the 
lending powers of the International 
Monetary Fund for foreign currency 
stabilization aims, with the restric- 
tion that participating countries 
should be required to balance their 
budgets. 

The Harriman committee believes 
that the U.S. can assume the aid 
burden as estimated by it through 
tax revenues and have a balance for 
internal debt reduction. 


Financing Principles 

Four general principles are rec- 
ommended for financing the recovery 
program: 

1. Balancing of foreign budgets, 
halting borrowings from _ central 
banks and the reopening of private 
business opportunities. 

2. Removal of restrictions in Eu- 
rope against private enterprise and 
the administration of the aid pro- 
gram to stimulate rather than sup- 
plant normal markets. 

3. Make clear distinction in the 
aid program by financing food, fuel 
and fertilizer through gifts and re- 
construction efforts through loans: by 
utilizing international agencies and 
private capital. 

4, Cushion the impact of the aid 
program on our domestic economy by 
adapting the administration of the 
aid program to U.S. market condi- 
tions. 

The receipt of this report com- 
pletes the series of surveys asked 
by the President from _ various 
sources. Previously the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors re- 
ported on the impact of the foreign 
aid program on our domestic econ- 
omy. Prior to that Julius A. Krug, 
secretary of the interior, reported 
that U.S. material resources were 
adequate to meet the requirements 
as forecast by the Paris report. 

This week George C. Marshall, 
secretary of state, will start a series 
of closed sessions with congression- 
al leaders at which he is expected 
to present his recommendations. The 
following week President Truman 
will send to Congress his requests 
for funds for stop-gap aid to be fol- 
lowed by his recommendations ’ for 
measures to halt inflation. Since his 
original statement on the special ses- 
sion he has changed his emphasis 
and now gives top priority to stop- 
gap aid and puts anti-inflation leg- 
islation second. 





Football Party 





MINNEAPOLIS — James T. Wil- 
liams, president of the Creamette Co., 
Minneapolis, and his associates, en- 
tertained a large group of friends at 
the Minnesota - Purdue homecoming 
football game Nov. 8. Included in the 
party were Luther W. Youngdahl, 
governor of Minnesota, H. H. Hum- 
phrey, mayor of Minneapolis, and a 
dozen or more from Winnipeg. Start- 
ing with a buffet luncheon and re- 
freshments at the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club, chartered busses took the 
party to the game, and afterwards 
to the Athletic and the Minneapolis 
clubs for dinner. 
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SHREVE M. ARCHER, 
59, DIES IN HOSPITAL 


—~<— 
Throat Infection Fatal to President 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
After Three-Week Illness 


MINNEAPOLIS—Shreve M. Arch- 
er, 59, president and chairman of the 
board, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
died. Nov. 10 in Miller Hospital, St. 
Paul. Reports earlier in the day had 
given his condition as improved after 
a relapse in the week of Nov. 3. 

Mr. Archer, who lived in St. Paul, 
entered the hospital Oct. 22 after a 
chicken bone became lodged in his 


‘throat. The bone punctured his esoph- 


agus, and infection developing after 
the bone was removed spread through 
his body. ; 

Mr. Archer was born Sept. 29, 1888, 
at Yankton, S. D., and moved to St. 
Paul as a youth with his parents. He 
attended the St. Paul Academy, the 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., and Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

In his early business career, Mr. 
Archer was associated with his fa- 
ther in the Archer-Daniels Co., head- 
ed by his father. In 1923, the Archer- 
Daniels Co. was merged with the 
Midland Linseed Oil Co., the new 
firm becoming the Archer - Daniels- 
Midland Co. of Minneapolis, with his 
son as vice president. 


Mr. Archer was named president 
of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. in 
1924 and headed the firm until his 
death. 


As head of the company, Mr. Arch- 
er developed it into one of the world’s 
largest processors of flax and one of 
the nation’s largest grain handlers. 
The Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
is a subsidiary of the A-D-M concern. 
Mr. Archer was chairman of board. 


Mr. Archer was a director of the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
of the First National Bank of St. 
Paul, of the First Bank Stock Corp. 
and of the Northwest Bancorporation. 
He was a. director and executive 
committee member of the Great 
Northern Railroad, and chairman of 
the board of Miller Hospital. 


He was former president of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
now the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
a former president of Northwest Air- 
lines and a former trustee of the 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Surviving are his widow, Doris 
Cowley Archer; five children, Mrs. 
Norbert Lilleberg and Shreve M. 
Archer, Jr., both of St. Paul; Mrs. 
Joseph Uihlein, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Mrs. J. Addison Thomas, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Mrs. R. R. Winters, Dell- 
wood; and a sister, Mrs. Lou Ella 
Archer, Phoenix, Ariz. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Georgia Bakers’ 
Allocation Plan 
to Reduce Stales 


ATLANTA—In an effort to con- 
serve wheat and eliminate wastage 
of food, the Georgia Bakers Assn. 
has inaugurated a program of allo- 
cation of bread and rolls to retail 
stores. 

Under this program, bakers will 
deliver to retail stores only the quan- 
tity of bread they expect to sell and 
thereby reduce the quantity of stale 
bread. 








MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Expectations that some- 
thing price-depressing will happen when 
Congress meets has put a damper on new 
flour business. A continuous small-lot busi- 
ness is being done in a scattered way, 
adding up to only a moderate total, and 
the backlog of unfilled orders on millers’ 
books continues to shrink at a rate which 
indicates that within a few weeks all buy- 
ers will be practically on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 





Some of the larger buyers have devel- 
oped a new note of. bearishness within 
the past fortnight and have gond@ on a 


price-date-of-shipment basis. That kind of 
trading is more pronounced now than for 
some time, The baker who has more than 
four or five weeks’ supplies boadght ahead 
is the exception at present, and only a 
rare customer is booked much beyond 
mid-January. The price pinch has brought 
bread advances in a majority of markets 
and removed some flour buying hazards, 
Nevertheless there is no indication of de- 
velopment of any forward buying wave, 
despite the fact that wheat prices have 
recovered a good share of the recent loss 
from the year’s high point and despite 
threats of possible grain allocation and 
milling limitations. 

Sales of flour by southwestern mills last 
week amounted to 44% of capacity, com- 
pared with 67% in the preceding week 
and 110% a year ago. About half of last 
week’s trade consisted of export sales, and 
the domestic business done was the small- 
est for several weeks. 

Export bookings were not very large 
either, and were predominantly to Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Netherlands East In- 


dies at price levels in the range of $6.13 
to $6.35, sacked, Gulf, at various times 
during the week. Some further booking 


apparently was yet to be done by Belgium 


at the week-end, and France, Portugal, 
India and British Pacific areas have yet 
to cover their December quotas. Latin 
American business was light and _ scat- 


tered. A few sales were reported to Puerto 
Rico, while Cuban and Brazilian licenses 
for December were awaited. 


Family flour trade is light and confined 
to occasional cars, but there is evidence 
that a fairly good volume of buying is 


being done by the consumer. 

PMA bought nothing in the Southwest 
in the past week, but was scheduled to 
purchase 190,000 sacks of whole wheat 
flour for Gulf delivery on Nov. 12. Some 
buying was done on the Pacific Coast last 
week. 

Clears were weaker, despite the export 
activity, but there was no great pressure 
on the market. 

With wheat recovering from an early 
price dip last week and millfeeds some- 
what easy, flour prices were unchanged to 
5¢ higher. 

Quotations Nov. 8, carlots, cottons, Kan- 
sas City: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.05@7.10, standard patent §$6.90@7, 
straight $6.80@6.85; established brands of 
family flour $7.15@7.95, family patents $6.80 
@6.95; first clears $5.70@5.75, second clears 
$5.20@5.25, high ash clears $5.10@5.15; soft 
wheat short patent ,$7.55@7.65, straight 
$6.60@6.75, cake flour $7.50@7.70. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 8 fair, 2 quiet, 8 slow, 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 
35%, compared with 35% a week ago and 
40% a year ago. There were no exports. 
Domestic sales were divided 75% to the 
bakers and 25% to the family trade. Op- 
erations averaged 86%, compared with 90% 
a week ago and 83% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 15¢ higher. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. 
bags, Nov. 8, carlots: family short patent 
$6.50@7.80, standard patent $6.35@7.60; bak- 
ery unenriched short patent $7@7.10, stand- 
ard patent $6.95@7.05, straight grade $6.90 
@7. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Omaha: Spotted sales of flour were re- 
corded here during the week, with bakers 
holding back on buying. It is expleined 
that the housewives are doing more of their 
own baking in view of higher bakery prices. 
However, no noticeable increase in family 
trade was observed during the week. Mill- 
ers expect that it will show an increase 
within the next two weeks. 

Large bakers continued to extend their 
stock as far as possible without making 
additional commitments. All were in search 
of lower prices, but this trend is not antici- 
pated by milling executives here. 

Production averaged five and one half 
days during the week. Little inquiry was 
reported by mills. Shipping instructions ac- 
companied the few small orders that were 
placed. Wheat supplies were plentiful and 
millers were happy over the first major 
snowfall which occurred during the week 
through all sections of the state. It insured 
a good wheat crop, they said. 

Price fluctuations were less than in pre- 
vious weeks. Quotations at the end of the 
week's business were approximately the 
same and in some cases slightly higher 
than the previous week. Quotations Nov. 
8: family short patent $7.70; bakery short 





patent $7.50; spring straight $7.90; cake 
flour $8.35. 
Denver: Flour is up 10¢. Demand at 


present is only fair, with supplies adequate 
for needs. Principal buying is coming from 
domestic quarters. Quotations Nov. 8: bak- 
ers $7, family $7.30. 

Wichita: With shipping directions only 
fair and the boxcar shortage again acute, 
operations in Wichita mills last week were 
reduced to five and one half days. Sales 
were confined to fill-ins and averaged only 
18%. No export sales were reported. Prices 


fluctuated, but were about unchanged Nov. 
8. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 100-lb. 
cottons, carlots: family flour $7.50, bakers 


short patent $6.95, first clears $5.85@5.90, 
second clears $5.50@5.60. 

Hutchinson: A dead calm gripped the flour 
trade last week as all classes of buyers 
kept eyes on Washington, awaiting develop- 
ments which might stop the surge of wheat 
and bring lower prices. Interest was negli- 
gible and bookings extremely light. Even 
directions against old contracts are lagging, 
but operations are unchanged. Prices fluctu- 
ated but were about unchanged at week's 
end. 

Salina: The demand for flour the past 
week has been very slow with prices about 
15¢ sack higher. Shipping directions are 
arriving in good volume. 

Texas: Flour sales last week were at 
about same rate as in the previous week 
or two, varying from 20 to 35% of capacity 
with different mills and consisting of fam- 
ily flour, a little hand-to-mouth buying 
by bakers, and a little export business. 
Operations were maintained at about 85% 
of capacity. Prices were about 40¢ sack 
lower on family flour, about unchanged on 
bakers flour, and 30@40¢ higher on clears, 
which are scarce. Quotations Nov. 8, 100’s: 
family flour, extra high patent $7.20@7.40, 
high patent $6.95@7.15, standard bakers, 
plain $7.10@7.20, clears, plain $6.20@6.30, 
delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Although flour buyers agree 
that prices may be higher later in the crop 
year, they are not willing to fully cover 
their known requirements. None of the big 
national companies were in the market the 
past week for spring wheat flour, but 
several independents bought 5,000 to 10,000 
bags each, and: there was possibly more 
carlot buying than normally. 

Millers feel that there is still big poten- 
tial buying ahead, but talk of rationing 
and uncertainty as to governmental restric- 
tions keeps buyers from anticipating fu- 
ture needs. 

As expected, spring wheat mills apparent- 
ly did not participate in the buying by 
Holland last week. Belgium, however, did 
not get all the flour it needed, and mills 
are still negotiating. Licenses are now at 
hand for Cuba and Brazil, and some busi- 
ness there is in prospect. 

Sales by northwestern mills for the week 
equalled about 87% of capacity, compared 
with 63% a week earlier, and 74% a year 
ago. 

Quotations Nov. 10: spring standard pat- 
ent $7.40@7.60, short patent $7.60@7.85, high 
gluten $8.10@8.20, established brands of 
family flour, “enriched $8@8.05, first clear 
$6.40, second clear $5.85, whole wheat $7.40, 
all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business was again quiet the past week. 
Buyers were said to be very cautious and 
bought only for their immediate - needs. 
Family trade continued fairly steady. Ship- 
ping directions were good. Export business 
was at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Again there was no special ac- 
tivity in flour last week. Buyers are con- 
cerned about future action of the govern- 
ment and Congress regarding control legis- 
lation, and many are therefore holding off. 
In the meantime, they are taking on enough 
to cover current requirements. Sales are of 
one, two and three carlots, and these are 
fairly numerous. An occasional sale of larger 
amounts is also reported. Shipping direc- 
tions continue fairly free. Only a fair busi- 
ness is being done in family flour. Sales are 
of the replacement type, with no large book- 
ings reported. Deliveries are good. 

Quotations Nov. 8: spring top patent 
$7.25@7.78, standard patent $7.10@7.62, first 
clear $6.35@6.62; family flour $8.35; hard 
winter short patent $7.07@7.21, 95% patent 
$6.97@7.11, first clear $6.56@6.77; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.90@8.25, standard pat- 
ent $6.75@8, first clear $6@7.20. 

St. Louis: Local mills report a decided 
falling off in flour buying. Bakers are show- 
ing very little interest other than for car- 
lots for nearby delivery. The family trade 
has more or less pulled out of the market 
as it has built up fair sized stocks of 
flour, The trade in general is waiting fur- 
ther developments. Clears are in fair de- 
mand, although not so heavy as of late. 
However, offerings are not so free. Export 
sales are rather light. A few lots were 
booked by Holland. Nothing was booked 
by the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration. Some cables received from abroad 
were too low to interest the millers. Job- 
bers say conditions are practically wun- 
changed. The trade generally is waiting for 
lower levels and is content ‘to draw on 
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present holdings for requirements. Jobbers 
are carrying light stocks and are only re- 
placing wants for about 30 to 60 days. Bak- 
ers are buying for present use, taking car- 
lots and truck loads only. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Central states mills are finding new 
business rather slow. Outside of a few 
scattered carlots, very little has been placed 
on the books; Bakery and family buyers are 
resting on their present bookings for the 
time being. Prices are unchanged. 

Quotations St. Louis, Nov. 8, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard patent 
$6.95, shorts $7.15, family patent $7.70, high 
protein clears $6.90, low protein $6.35; soft 
winter wheat bakery cake $7.50@7.80, all- 
purpose $7.50, family patent $7.35, straight 
$7.65, clears $6.35; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $8.40, standard $8.10, straight $7.95, 
high protein clears $7.35, low protein $6.90. 

Toledo: There is no question about the 
lively interest in thé market of every- 
body in the milling and flour business. 
Nobody knows exactly what to do. Flour 
buyers are naturally concerned about fu- 
ture supplies and prices but are hesitant 
about booking except for nearby require- 
ments unless it can be done on some basis 
which gives them protection and shifts 
the risk to millers or others. Some of 
the larger buyers are said to have made 
ingenious propositions to millers covering 
forward requirements on the crop. 

So far millers generally have had good 
success in maintaining operation at cur- 
rent levels, and there have been no shut- 
downs for want of orders and directions. 

The Toledo bid for No, 2 red soft wheat, 
33¢ rate points to New York, Nov. 8, was 
$2.94% @2.95%, or 1@2¢ under the close 
of the Chicago December future. 

Cleveland: Bakers and jobbers were not 
interested in flour when the wheat market 
broke 7¢ bu. Nov. 3. Most buyers, both 
large and small, have purchased flour to 
last them until the end of the year and 
only a few scattered cars were sold the 
past week. Withdrawals continued very 
good. Inventories of flour are not large. 

The sad part of the baking business, 
and one that there should be a great deal 
of concern about, is that many bakers 
would like to dispose of their plants. Bak- 
ers, with very few exceptions, are in the 
red. There seems to be no profit in the 
baking business and bakers are becoming 
discouraged. This is the time of the year 
when there generally is a pick up in the 
baking business, but this has not material- 
ized and likely will not change until the 
spring of 1948. 

Demand for family flour has tapered off 
considerably the past week, but it still 
shows an improvement over the demand 
for bakers flour. 

The credit situation is a serious part of 
the flour jobbing business. It is absolutely 
imperative, regardless of what Washing- 
ton does, that there must be another ad- 
vance in the price of baking commodities, 
many observers state. 

Quotations Nov. 8: spring family $8.25, 
high gluten $8.25; standard patent $7.55, 
first clear $6.80; hard winter family $7.50, 
standard patents $7, first clear $6; soft 
winter family $8, short patent $7.90, straight 
$6.70, first clear $6.20. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Domestic flour business is slow 
and of small volume. Buyers are showing 
a lack of interest and apparently are await- 
ing a more definite trend to the wheat 
market. In exports business, exclusive of 
that controlled by government agencies, 
trade is of large volume. Cuba, the Carib- 
bean and South America are taking fairly 
large amounts. This probably will be the 
second year in which no mill-in-bond Ca- 
nadian wheat will be shipped from here 
to foreign outlets. The boxcar situation re- 
mains critical, with some of the mills at 
one time or another during the week close 


to being forced to shut down for lack 
of shipping facilities. 
Quotations Nov. 8, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 


family $8.55@8.65, high gluten $8.55@8.65, . 


standard $7.90@8, first clear $6.80@6.85; 
hard winter standard $7.35, first clear $6.70; 
soft winter short patent $7.15, straight 
$7, first clear $6.15. 

New York: Several small-to-moderate- 
sized lots of flour were sold to bakers last 
week, but contracts were limited by un- 
certainty about market fluctuations and 
general conditions. Both spring and Kan- 
sas flours at attractive levels brought con- 
tracts for immediate shipment. Chain bak- 
ery buying was in very small volume. 
Southwesterns drew their share of the 
bookings and with Texas grades more nearly 
in line with Kansas prices, the trade has 
begun to show some interest in them. Clears 
from some mills were a drug on the mar- 


ket, being offered in abundance, while 
others were high and tightly held. 
Shipping directions were spotty, with 


some mills behind in getting flour 
while others were anxious for orders. 
suffered from the boxcar shortage, 
ever, with no relief in sight. 

Holland, the Netherlands East Indies 
and Belgium were reported to have fin- 
ished their purchases against December 
allocations. 

Quotations were 10@20¢ below the pre- 
ceding week. Prices Nov. 8: spring high 
glutens $3.40@8.70, standard patents $7.70@ 
8.10, clears -$6.55@7.40; southwestern short 
patents $7.55@7.80, standard patents $7.35@ 
7.60; high ratio cake flour $8.45@8.70, east- 
ern soft winter straights $7.25@7.60. 

Boston: Fiour quotations followed the 
movements of wheat futures, with little or 
ho activity to influence prices either way. 

Springs advanced about 20¢ early in the 
week before losing about half of .the rise. 
Hard winters pushed up 30¢ in the early 
trading, but at the end of the week prices 
were about 10¢ above the previous week. 
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Soft types are 5@10¢ higher, after exper}. 
encing gains ranging to 30¢. 

Domestic trade continues light, with little 
or no interest being shown by the larger 
operators. Small bakers were also on the 
sidelines, only stepping into the market 
for necessary replacements. Mill interests 
report the only activity is confined to de. 
livery instructions for supplies that were 
booked in the past. Most mills appeared 
anxious to arrange new bookings, sceking 
bids’ from bakers who, in their opinion, are 
operating on. extremely low inventories, At 
the end of the week it appeared obvious 
that most bakers were more or less hope. 
ful that offerings in the near future wij) 
be more attractive pricewise. 

Quotations Nov. 8: spring short patents 
$7.85@8.10, standards $7.65@7.90, high glu. 
ten $8.45@8.70, first clears $7.10@7.25, hard 
winter short patents $7.40@7.60, standards 
$7.20@7.40, Pacific soft winters $7.68 08.16, 
eastern soft winter straights $7.15 7.55, 
high ration $8.05@8.50, family $8.70. 

Philadelphia: In reflection of the «rratic 
and sometimes sharp price swings in lead- 


ing grain centers, the local flour inarket 
is displaying a decidedly uncertain under. 
tone. 

Quotations as a whole have been milling 
around, with irregularity their principal 
characteristic. A comparison with the ley- 
els of a week ago shows the list to be 
20¢ higher to 10¢ lower. Soft an hard 
winters posted advances, while prings 


held unchanged to a shade on the under. 
side. : 


Both large and small bakers engaged 
in buying operations when grains were 
under selling pressure, but at eac) indi- 
cation of a firming they hastily reireated 
to the sidelines to await further dovelop- 
ments and the pace of trading sl: ckened 
to a walk. . 

Mill ‘representatives disclosed that the 


majority of sych bookings were for m derate 


amounts of the bread ingredient an: while 
business in spots was more brisk than 
for some time the fact remains that orders 


on mill books are still at unusua!ly low 


levels. 
The trade here is of the firm opinion 
that grain futures are exhibiting «a rare 


thinness, responding to each favora)le and 


unfavorable development with unacc.stomed 
vigor. They say this is attributable solely 
to the recent invocation of higher margin 


requirements. 

Considerable, nervousness is apparent in 
the operations of flour buyers. One of the 
principal causes of this is the uncertainty 


over possible government action in the 
over-all price situation and perhaps further 
efforts to curb consumption of food io meet 


export goals. 

There are some who are fearfw! that 
the latter have been set too high, especially 
in view of the recent adverse weather con- 
ditions which got the winter wheat crop 


off to a poor start. Allaying their fears 
somewhat, however, was the report that 
the Australian crop will be larger than 
previously expected so that increased 
amounts will be available for export. 
Another attention-getter was the Wash- 
ington announcement that the existing 


shortage of bread grain in Burope is un- 
likely to terminate with the 1948 harvest, 
due to growing difficulties in the affected 
countries. 

The delayed return of Production and 
Marketing Administration flour buying was 


also watched since it had been in:icated 
a new buying price of flour would be 
announced soon after December allocations 
were set. ° 

Export business as a whole has been 


rather quiet, with foreign customers still 
displaying the same price consciousness 
as domestic buyers. 


Quotations Nov. 8: spring family $38.50@ 
8.65, high gluten $8.60@8.70, short patent 
$8.05@8.15, standard $7.85@7.95, fir clear 
$7.15@7.35; hard winter short patent $7.55 
@7,65, standard $7.25@7.45, soft winter 
$7.20@7.60. 

Pittsburgh: Flour prices have been er- 
ratic in keeping with the wheat market 


the past week, showing some losses and 
a few gains at the weekend. There is 


very little buying activity in evidence and 
nothing but caution dominates a!) pros 
pective flour buyers in this district. No 


one ventures a guess as to the future pic- 
ture of flour prices, but everyone seems 
to feel something may happen aft: Nov. 
17 which may bring a price change for 
better or worse to the baking ani 


industries. High glutens are quoted 20 
less than last week. Spring whea' short 
patent shows 20¢ loss, with famil); flours 
maintaining a fairly even price keel. Di- 
rections are brisk and few complaiits are 
voiced concerning deliveries. Opinion: heard 


at trade organization meetings the past 


week showed bakers far from satisfied with 
the sales records of this fall season. Flour 
sales the past week were mostly 0! mixed 
ears, with carlot sales of small volume and 
in widely scattered territory. Fami flour 
met with a little more interest, for i 
retail establishments sales continuc at ® 
lively rate. But here too caution wa: show? 
and mixed car sales are usual. It is still 
thought that a potential large vol:me o 
flour business is being held in a eyance 
until some more light comes from Wash- 
ington on the buying policy. 

Quotations Nov. 8, carlots, deliver: i, ne¥ 
cottons: hard winter $7.27@7.30, ‘ edium 
patent $7.32@7.35, short patent $7.37 27.4: 
spring wheat $7.63@8.05, medium patent 
$7.73@8.15, short patent $7.83@8.25; firs 
clears $7; high gluten $8.40@8.53; family 
flour, advertised brands $8.50@8.65, other 
brands $7.93@8.25; cake and pastry flow 
$7.10 @ 8.05. 

THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour sales were ex coding: 
ly narrow and limited to immediate 4 
nearby shipments. The general inclinatio 
of buyers is to hold off and await develo? 
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in the special session of Congress. 
“combined with the New Orleans bak- 
, strike now in its sixth week, has 
ia limiting effect on sales. Hard winters 
w far the best sellers, with buyers 
no interest in northern springs 
differential. However, this differ- 
is slightly narrower than in pre- 
weeks. Cracker and cookie bakers 
continue in good production and continue 
to work out their present bookings before 
asing. These circumstances tend to 

limit sales on both midwestern soft winters 
and Pacific Coast soft flours. With the is- 
suance of December quotas, export sales 

ed. Many claimant countries were 
making inquiries and good lots were.worked 
to the Netherlands East Indies, Holland and 
Belgium. 

Quotations Nov. 8, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.25@7.35, standard $7.10@7.25, first clear 

6.95; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $8.05@8.25, standard $7.90@8.05, first 
clear $7.55@7.70, high gluten $8.35@8.55; 
soft wheat short patent $7.50@7.65, straight 
$6.90@7.10, first clear $6.40@6.65, high ratio 
cake $6.70@6.95; Pacific Coast cake $8.25 

@8.45, pastry $7.35@7.45. Barge shipments 
from Minneapolis 20¢ less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Mills are stepping up their 
operations with increased bookings to the 
government and in the private trade. Lower 
wheat prices found buyers more willing 
to take hold in the domestic field. Buy- 
ems are more certain that prices will not 
sag and are more disposed to take on 
iT term bookings. A better feeling ex- 
ists In both the wholesale and retail trades. 
While government bookings in this terri- 
tory were not large, they resulted in a 
better feeling on the part’ of the mills. 
Prices on flour were advanced during 
the week and on Nov. 8 were: high gluten 
$8.65, ail Montana $8.35, fancy hard wheat 





at e 


clears $7.90, bluestem bakers $7.95, cake 
$8.15, pastry $7.25, whole wheat 100% 
$7.65, graham $7.25, cracked wheat $7.25. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Shipments to the U.K. 
and the few other countries to whom offer- 
ings were permitted by the Canadian Wheat 
Board are keeping mills busy. Further 
offerings to Newfoundland were authorized 





by the wheat board Nov. 1, but quanti- 
ties will be limited. The West Indies are 
taking «ll their allocations. The domestic 


market remains unchanged. Quotations Nov. 


$8: top patent springs for use in Canada 
$9.10 bbi., seconds $8.45, bakers $8.35, in 
$s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 


for cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $12.05 for 280 
lb. for shipment to end of December, Hali- 
fax or St. John. 

Winter wheat flour production is slowing 
up as a result of inadequate offerings of 
wheat. Quotations Nov. 8: standard grades 
for domestic use $6.75@9 bbl., secondhand 
cottons, Montreal freight basis; export basis 
$420 sack, packed in cottons, f.a.s, Ca- 
nadian seaboard. 

Members of the Ontario Flour Millers 
Assam. report that offerings of winter wheat 
aré very poor. Quotations Nov. 8: $1.41@ 
143 bu., shipping points in Ontario, accord- 
ing to freight. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was made up of small lots 
aggregating a little more than 42,000 bbl. 
None was worked to the U.K. Domestic 
trade continues good, and mills are operat- 
ing to capacity on both domestic and export 

There is no accumulation of stocks. 

Quotations Noy. 8: top patent springs for 

between Fort William and the 

British Columbia boundary $9.35 cottons, 

second Ry sy $8.85, second patents to 
8.65, 


Vancouver: Flour trade here continues 
confined almost entirely to domestic busi- 
ness. The wheat board, while naming some 
19 countries to which Canadian flour can 

Sold, is still refusing permits for China 
and the Philippines, normally the largest 
markets for flour going from here, as a re- 
sult, export trade is at a standstill. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales are re- 

steady with some little improve- 
Ment in the retail demand following the 
elimination of sugar rationing. This sugar 
decontro! is also having some effect on flour 
es by fancy baked goods bakers, 
but in the case of the latter the improved 
a is mainly for cake and pastry 


tmbBlies of hard wheat flour are ample 
or current needs, but very little cake and 
flour is coming from Ontario mills 
with indications that the situation will 
is tighter rather than easier. Thére 
@ Sood supply of pastry flour coming 
, Prairie mills, but cake flour is short. 
ees are holding steady. Cash car 
Wiotations for cotton 98’s as of Nov. 8: 
gad $9.45, bakers patents $9.25, 
bs in B $8.75. Cake and pastry flour 
the trade is firm at $9.80@10.45. 





_ RYE PRODUCTS 





natlinnenpolis: Rye grain, while strong, 
Not kept pace with the advances in 
tare So that the spread between the 
the oy been lessened materially. However, 
Still around 9¢ bu. over wheat. Flour 
are taking only enough to care for 
nearby needs, hoping for lower levels later. 
Pure white rye flour $7.40@7.45 sack, in 
W@2se f.0.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
# less,’and pure dark $5.40@5.90. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flour was 
larger the past week as several large 
bakeries and one jobber bought. Several 
cars and some mixed cars are reported 
to have sold for immediate needs. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white rye flour 
$7.50@7.80, medium $7.22@7.50, dark $6.60 
@6.70, blended $7.20@7.62. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.15, 
patent $9.20. 

Cleveland: The demand for rye flour con- 
tinues on a fill-in basis. Those who have 
not contracted for rye flour are buying as 
they need it, not in excess of a 30-day 
supply.. The bakers of rye bread are using 
rye flour very sparingly, and bakers who 
supply restatrants have noticed a 15% re- 
duction in the demand for bread from res- 
taurants. Quotations: patent white rye $7.60 
@7.80, medium rye $7.40@7.50. 


New York: Rye flour sales are improved, 
with the demand scattered among the small 
and moderate-sized buyers. Pure white pat- 
ents $7.80@8. 

Philadelphia: During recent periods of 
price weakness in the rye futures market, 
there has been a noticeable improvement 
in demand for the dark flour. None of the 
bookings reported have been large, how- 
ever, being confined principally to small 
amounts for immediate needs. Buyers are 
displaying a continued cautious attitude, 
being unwilling to place commitments for 
other than immediate needs. Some thought 
they detected a sluggishness in the rye 
flour quotation when the market for the 
grain. itself stiffened. After moving back 
and forth, the quotation last week was 
$7.65@7.90, as compared with §$7.80@8 a 
week earlie-:. 

St. Louis: Prices are 15¢ bag lower. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $7.60, medium $7.35, dark $5.60, rye 
meal $6.60. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flours slowed down 
somewhat with demand less active. The 
trend is firm. Main interest is on future 
trend of grain market. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $8.05, dark $6.05, medium 
$7.80. 

Chicago: There was little change in the 
rye flour market last week, aside from a 
slight increase in the price. Demand con- 
tinues light and sales are few and in 
small lots only. White patent rye $7.55@ 
7.57, medium §7.07@7.35, dark $5.57@6.75. 


white 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The market for these 


products is unchanged. Quotations: rolled 
oats $5.15 bag, in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal 
in. 98-lb. jutes $6.20, f.0.b. Toronto. or 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Sales of oatmeal and rolled 
oats show some improvement with colder 
weather, and further small export sales 
were indicated last week. It is understood 
that the export business was worked chief- 
ly to the U.K. Supplies are moderate and 


well absorbed. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sack $3.95 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks, 20% 


over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.45 on Nov. 10; 20-0z. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Nov. 1, 1947, and Nov. 2, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7American— -—in bond—, 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1, 2, 1, 2, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
| 164,372 98,392 2,554 7,914 
fe Meee 7,284 4,076 ees ave 
CORR” Kesvecsi 27,797 19,669 116 523 
gg MTT EP eee 4,263 1,612 10 99 
Barley ...... 29,296 26,161 5 1,010 
Flaxseed 9,137 4,772 eee ees 
Soybeans 8,648 15,285 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Nov. 1 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): corn, 674,000 (199,- 
000) bu.; rye, 222,000 (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 





States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Nov. 1, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Boston ....2.%.. ee ee $e 
Serer er 2,552 112 10 
BRORR <wdccedes ee ee ee 
CAO 8 obo a aces ve 265 oe ve ax 
New York ...... 2 4 e° 5 
ORRIN is idsk ves 2,819 116 10 5 
Oct. 25, 1947 ... 862 116 10 5 
Nov. 2, 1946 .... 6,103 524 99 1,010 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 





week ending Nov. 1, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, -Shi ts— 

1947 1946 4§=61947 1946 
Minneapolis ‘ ees --» 14,730 18,300 
Kansas City .. 2,730 1,200 8,280 4,825 
Philadelphia .. 240 120 ae be 
Milwaukee “ 240 5,430 4,050 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 
top patent 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
Spring straight 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran., 


family 
high gluten 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Durum, gran., bulk 


Seattle 
Family patent wts dee 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


**In cottons, Fort William b: 





Chicago 
- $...@8.35 
: 7.25@7.78 
5 ee 


oor @ ves 
7.10@7.62 

6.35 @6.62 
. 7.07@7.21 
. 6.97@7.11 
: 6.56@6.77 

soe@ ... 


:  -8.40@8.70 
7.70@8.10 
Q 6.55@7.40 
° 7.55@7.80 
* 7.35@7.60 
ve, seve 
; 7.25 @7.60 
:  -7,80@8.00 
‘ 6.97@7.02 
8. Francisco 
3... oe 

oe @ ose 

-@ 


asis. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
$8.00@8.05 $...@... $...@... $8.55@8.65 ~ 
Be Yo Aw ee Pee To. Oe 
8.10@8.20 ...@.. «+-@... 8.55@8.65 
7.60@7.85 ...@-. -+-@8,40.—..... one 
7.40@7.60 ...@.. ---@8.10 7.90@8.00 
ee p00 Oe oe 90 Ma Te + s0 Dees 
3 06.40" 1. OH... -»-@7.35 6.80@6.85 
«+-@... 7.16@7.95 ...@7.70 ...@... 
«+-@... 7.05@7.10 ...@7.15 --@... 
-+-@... 6.90@7.00 ...@6.95 -- @7.35 
-»-@... 5.70@5.75 ...@6.90 - @6.70 
CoM von er Pree FL . re 
«+-@... 7.55@7.65 7.50@7.80 -@7.15 
oe ee 6.60 @6.75 -@7.65 --@7.00 
oT, EVP uaeeeey Te - @6.35 --@6.15 
7.40@7.45 , er ---@7.60 --@8.05 
5.40@5.90 of @ se - ++ @7.35 @6.05 
6.50 @6.60 a or «++» @7.05 @7.10 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$8.50@8.65 $...@.... $...@8.25 $...@... 
---@... 8.456@8.70 ...@8.26 ...@.. 
8.05@8.15 7.85@8.10 ...@... — 
7.85@7.95 7.65@7.90 ...@7.55 Se 
7.15@7.35 7.10@7.25 ...@6.80 7 os 
re, TET) nT +++ @7.50 @.. 
7.55@7.65 7.40@7.60 ...@... re Fe 
7:25@7.45 7.20@7.40 ...@7.00 oo @ se 
cosGl sts... chee ase «---@6.00 7 oe 
To, Por --@8.70 ...@8.00 + ee 
7.20@7.60 7.15@8.16 ...@7.90 --@.. 
occa eee rep vee --.@6.70 et 
ee, Fe ee" Sree me ee 
7.65@7.90 ...@... 7.60@7.80 --@. 


Spring top paten 
Spring second pat 
Spring first clear 
Spring exports§ . 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 


Toronto **Winnipe 
tf... $...@9.10 $...@9.35 
enti ...@8.45 ...@8.8 
G.ne 0e-Q7.36 1... oe 
weer: ,) . wee See 

@... 


Ontario soft winterst 6.75@9.00 
os@ bie 


Ontario exports§ 


198-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran ..- @ 


Minneapolis 
$63.00@64.00 $60.00@61.00 ¢§ 


69.00 @69.50 


Kansas City 


oc pee teed 
58.50 @59.00 
coat cece 


Standard midds.* 72.00@73.00 Tt. ere 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 77,00@ 78.00 76.00 @77.00 70.50@71.00 
Red dog .....+.++. 83.00 @ 85.00 «++-@81.00 Cc ce cows 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran ....... $66.00@66.50 $72.00@73.00 «+ @70.50 
Hard winter bran .. eR wees onc 6D coos o@ wcee 
Soft winter bran ys Ser sted oda als Mualtee 
Standard midds.* 75.00 @76.00 80.00 @81.00 - @80.50 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 79.00@80.00 ses atta ot Dishes 
Red GO: osc ccsccce 85.00@ 86.00 90.00 @91.00 «+++ @83.50 
Spring bran Shorts 
TOTORtO Kecisecics $....@40.25 $....@41.25 
qWwinnipeg......... - +++ @39.25 «+++ @40.25 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
62.25 @62.50 65.00 @66.00 
74.00@75.00 79.00@80,00 


Cleveland Atlanta 
$....@67.00 Th, wos: 
cD ccce --@.. 

oo soe --@.. 
«++-@T77.00 oat a's 
«»-@84.00 o-@.. 
o@ woes Tr lee 
Middlings 
$....@44,25 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 

--Minneapolis—,_ - Chicag: 5 -—Kansas City——, 
MOF. ~ Si vercccevcsccesve 282 269% 288% 276 244 238 280% 267% 237% 
POV, 6 sc vccvsivvecouc’ 284 272 291 279% 245% 239% 284 271% 239% 
eee | ns ca beveedcnnss 287% 274% 294 282 247 240% 285% 272 239% 
MOV. 6 Seceswecsevwecs 286 274 293 280% 245% 238% 286 272 238% 
NOV. TF ce cccavasecmese 288% 276 296% 284 249% 243% 287% 274% 242% 

NOV. 8 ccs wscccvecsecs 289% 276% 297% 284 250% 245 289% 275% 244 
7--BARLEY— -—CORN— — RYE , ge OATS \ 
Chicago Chicago w Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 3 184 ... 227% 222% 370 353% 274% 271% 111% 104 106 98% 
Nov. 4 184 228% 223% 367 351 271 268 113% 105% 108% 99% 
Nov. 5 184 231% 226% 370 357% 275 273 114% 106% 109% 101% 
Nov. 6 184 230% 225 372 362 275 273 112% 105% 108% 99% 
Nov. 7 184 233% 227% 374 365 276% 273% 115% %4107% #110 101% 
Nov. 8 ose 233% 228% 384% 374% 280 276% 116% 107% 110% 102% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Nov. 1, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





7—Wheat—, -—Corn——, -—Oats—.. -——-Rye—._ --Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Baltimore ........... 2,655 1,850 640 88 13 2,099 78 19 45 53 
non EEE EL 58 283 ss a's se ‘ ws ‘s oe re 
BONED. occ wdcoessvine 8,392 5,073 126 277 3,897 4,989 105 23 997 975 
BEORE 0. Sick S4dc evs - 1,303 oe os ee 298 “s = oa 82 
GEIOOGS.. si avcwocusies 6,44 1,422 2,269 1,442 3,876 2,365 280 325 836 595 
ROU ds wkcdetaseecde 16,928 17,153 3 -. 4,517 2,615 239 56 3,940 4,422 
Fort Worth ......... 10,538 7,463 361 103 536 13 ee 5 9 16 
Galveston .........s6% 1,096 2,284 oe o< - oe ar} ae 2° 
Hutchinson ........... 13,070 7,099 << Pr ad we 2 - 122 
Indianapolis ......... 2,489 2,375 443 266 139 257 94 100 Sh < 
Kansas City ......... 35,139 13,728 527 144 942 227 121 65 376 519 
Milwaukee ..........- 178 157 54 1 479 101 7" «+» 4,730 4,779 
Minneapolis .......... 3,341 1,678 541 110 5,787 1,810 2,522 649 12,417 9,941 
New Orleans ......... 449 926 7 22 ae 409 os ws o% 1 
New York .........+. 340 245 6 1 37 29 es 2 7 2 
DORE 5 dns ddscicives 10,153 6,699 647 406 1,698 315 360 91 448 555 
POE wi es tes be okie 7 ie 327 155 31 1 ee “ 40 60 
Philadelphia ......... 2,127 1,585 61 203 634 715 2 4 9 ae 
ee eerie 5 75 170 70 881 18 5 2 11 409 
Se eee reece 4,929 1,734 202 193 989 793 2 89 17 
Oe EO cbc acancé cer 6,097 3,255 92 342 966 635 1 2 12 19 
errs 7,975 3,795 $s 1 38 30 ‘it 9 1 
Be co tiswsdoner ace 860 203 264 339 ae * 
SEES . ose dococcve 133,828 80,385 6,465 4,088 25,871 17,743 3,812 1,290 23,975 22,668 
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WANT ADS 





MILLFEED MARKETS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





SITUATIONS WANTED 

v J 
WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
in spring or hard wheat mill. Address 
8999, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 


COMPETENT MILLER DESIRES PLACE 
in medium size or smaller mill—Midwest 
preference. Address 8980, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














LOOKING FOR POSITION AS HEAD 
miller. 30 years of milling experience in 
grinding soft wheat and hard wheat, and 
also in grinding cake wheat. Address 
9005, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 





MAN IN EARLY THIRTIES DE- 
sires supervisory position. Several years’ 
experience with major milling company. 
Good reason for desiring change. Prefer to 
locate in ‘or near Twin Cities. Address 
8965, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 


YOUNG 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E.. Hagan, 1522 BH. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo, 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Vv J 
FOR SALE—ONE BARNARD AND LEAS 
No. M 132 corn meal machine. Bargain 
price, $100. Purchaser to come and get it. 
Sheridan Milling Co., Sheridan, Ind, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
iceetieanainieiiemaniattiaiaaimaalll v ] 
FLOUR AND FEED MILL, COAL BUSI- 
ness, including all equipment and real 
estate, for sale in eastern Pennsylvania, 
heart of farming and industrial area. Par- 
ticulars and price on request. Address 
$952, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 




















Minneapolis: The spot feed market is 
depressed and some Midwést distributors 
are offering spot feed at a discount under 
November. Yet mill offerings are not heavy, 
with current production moving out against 
old sales. Freezing temperatures the coun- 
try over are expected to stimulate buying. 
Bran is down $1 and standard middlings 
$1.50 for the week, but the heavier grades 
are unchanged, with rather steady inquiry 
for the latter, in a small way. Bran $60@ 
61, standard midds, $69@69.50, flour midds. 
$76@77, red dog $81. 

Duluth: Demand has been light; the 
trend lower and supplies light; quotations: 
pure bran $61, standard bran $60, standard 
midds. $69.50, flour midds. $77, mixed feeds 
$71.50, red dog $81. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed in the 
Kansas City market is spotty, with only 
the smaller feed mixers showing any in- 
terest. Most of the demand is for a car or 
two at a time and very few are booking 
ahead. Offers are sufficient. The undertone 
is easier, with shorts down 50¢ over the 
weekend and bran about unchanged. Quo- 
tations Nov. 10: bran $58.50@59, shorts 
$70.50@71. 

Oklahoma City: Prices closed unchanged 
to $2 ton lower. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $61@62, mill run $67.40@68.40, shorts 
$73.80@74.80. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: Demand and supply are still 
running about even in the local millfeed 
market. Demand continues reasonably brisk. 
Prices are the same as the previous week. 
Quotations: bran $62, shorts $75. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is only fair, 
with supplies sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $59@59.50, shorts $72.50. 
Prices on bran are unchanged, shorts $2 
lower. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed buyers showed less 
interest and it was a dull week. The trade 
seems content to await Washington price 
front developments. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $58.50@59, mill run $64@64.50, 
gray shorts $72@72.50. 

Salina: Demand is good with prices un- 
changed on bran and about $1.50 lower on 
shorts. Supplies are adequate. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $58.50@59, gray 
shorts $72@72.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran 
$65@66, gray shorts $79@80, delivered TCP, 
$1 down on bran and $2 lower on shorts, 
compared to the previous week; demand 
quite active, and all offerings readily ab- 
sorbed. 


Chicago: Demand is improving some- 
what; supplies are adequate. Quotations: 
bran $63@64, standard midds. $72@73, flour 
midds. $77@78, red dog $83@85. 


St. Louis: The demand is only fair, and 
offerings are fairly free. The price trend 
is easier; however, interest for future de- 
livery is better than for nearby. Cash bran 
$62.25@62.50, being 25@50¢ lower, gray 
shorts at $74@75 are unchanged. 

Toledo: Millfeeds were somewhat easier 
early in the week but stronger at the 
close, without much change either way 
and prices influenced by how much miller 
has to sell and the urgency of selling. 
Lowest quotations are around $65 for bran, 
$74 for standard middlings, f.o.b. mill in 
sacks, 


Cleveland: There was a noticeable pickup 
in the demand for feed last week. Truck- 
ers were more in evidence, and there was 
a demand from other sources, which con- 
sumed the entire local output. Prices were 
lower the first part of the week but ad- 
vanced a trifle the end of the week, fin- 
ishing $1 ton less than the previous week. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 

itionnaires to the milling industry. 
© editorial staff will assist readers in 


dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. : 


MILL COGS 
oreteAllne BRS ae rman 


— for circular 
py AF 
The N. P. Bowsher "Co..Seuth Bend, lad. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














—WANTED— 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATION 
The TOWN CRIER account for New England is avail- 


able. We invite inquiries from qualified and successful 
brokers or salesmen who may be interested. Either salary 
or commission basis. All replies will be held confidential. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 
2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Quotations: bran $67, standard midds. $77, 
flour midds. $84 ton. 

Buffalo: Millfeed trading is off and slack, 
with the principal causes attributed to high 
prices and unseasonable weather which has 
permitted pasture feeding many weeks after 
the usual deadline. Also, the end of the 
harvest season has made home grown feeds 
more available. Buyers are taking on re- 
quirements only as needed. Millfeed prices 
are influenced by the sharp changes in 
prices of wheat, corn, oats and other 
feedstuffs. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$66@66.50, standard middlings $75@76, flour 
middlings $79@80, red dog $85@86 

Boston: Millfeed business is reported as 
extremely poor from nearly all sources of 
information in the Boston market this week. 
Spring bran is down about $2, while mid- 
dlings, down $2.50, failed to attract any 
interest. Mixed feeds are unchanged, while 
red dog slipped $1.50. 

Dealers have been unable to clearly es- 
tablish the extent of losses of dairy herds 
and poultry farms due to the recent forest 
fire in Maine, but they report that bysi- 
ness from that area is considerably below 
estimated needs. Sharply curtailed hatch- 
ery operations continue and the effect is 
shown principally by sharply reduced poul- 
try feed consumption. Quotations: spring 
bran $70.50, middlings $80.50, mixed feed 
$79, red dog $83.50. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed purchasers in this 
market are exhibiting a mild degree of 
buying resistance with the result that prices 
have softened a little. Some dealers be- 
lieve this to be a temporary condition, 
pointing to the fact that consumption needs 
are smaller’ than normal because mild 
weather has extended the pasturage sea- 
son. Offerings of ingredients have increased 
moderately, but the comparatively few tak- 
ers are confining themselves to purchases 
for .immediate needs, with deferred book- 
ings a rarity. The quotation on bran is off 
$1 to $72@73, standard middlings dipped 
$2 to $80@81,*°and red dog is down $1 
to $90@91. : 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed quotations are lower 
this week. Grain dealers are not buying 
except for their immediate needs. Longer- 
term commitments are out of the ques- 
tion with them as they expect a further 
downward movement in the not too dis- 
tant future. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
carlots: bran $69@70.96, standard midds. 
$78.96@79, flour midds. $86@86.96, red dog 
$89.96. 

New. Orleans: A very slow demand for 
millfeed was experienced during the week, 
with prices remaining fatrly steady despite 
the fact that offerings were none too 
plentiful. Both feed mixers and jobbing 
trade limited their purchases to immediate 
shipment and in some cases second half 
November. Mixed feed sales were somewhat 
curtailed by buyers’ resistance to_ prices. 
There was little evidence of export’ sales. 
Bran $66.15@67.25, shorts $78.75@80.25. 

Portland: Mill run $66, middlings $71. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $2.50 
during the past week, although there was 
little pressure to sell and demand and 
supply were about equal. Business was off 
a bit, probably because of increased num- 
ber of poultry going to market. Plants 
are working to capacity seven days per 
week, with mills booked up until end of 
year. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$66, middlings $70, carload lots, f.o.b. Og- 
den; Denver prices: $71, middlings $75; 
California prices: $71.50, middlings $75.50, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles 
prices: $71.75, middlings $75.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Inadequate supply of 
feed grains keeps demand for millfeeds at 
high level. Quotations: bran $40.25, shorts 
$41.25, middlings $44.25, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixedeeP straight’ urs, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed continues 
strong, and while the bulk of the output 
from western mills continues to go to 
eastern Canada, sales in drouth-stricken 
areas of the West, particularly in northern 
Saskatchewan, are increasing. For the first 
time in several years, millfeed business 
in the three prairie provinces has attracted 
attention. Some small lots from Alberta 
mills are moving into British Columbia. 
Supplies are far short of demand. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$39.25, shorts $40.25; Alberta bran $36.75, 
shorts $37.75. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 


DEATHS 


James A. Innes, 85, assistant secre- 
tary of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, died at his home 
in Kansas City Nov. 9. He had suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis at his 
home two weeks previously. Mr. 
Innes was associated with the Mid- 
land company since its organization 














BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
Ali Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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in 1916 and for many years served 
the. company as secretary. He retireq 
several years ago from active work. 
Born in Ontario, Mr. Innes was in 
the’ electrical contracting business jp 
Des Moines, and later with his broth. 
er operated a power and light plant 
at Eagle Grove, Iowa, before enter. 
ing the milling business. Surviving 
are his widow, three sons and a 
daughter. 


Harold D. Holsombach, 38, repre- 
sentative for the Werthan Bag Corp, 
Nashville, Tenn., with headquarters 
in Atlanta, died at his home in that 
city recently after a short illness, 
Mr. Holsombach has been associated 
with the Werthan Bag Corp. since 
March, 1945, covering Georgia and 
north Florida. Prior to being con- 
nected with the Nashville concern, he 
was associated with the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, making 
headquarters in New York and At- 
lanta. He is survived by his widow 
and three sons, Dick, Jerry and Bob. 


Dana H. Eaton, 48, an executive of 
the New Century Co., Chicago flour 
and feed distributor, died suddenly, 
Nov. 9, following a heart attack. 
Mr. Eaton was stricken in the eve- 
ning and died on the way to a hos- 
pital. He is survived by his widow, 
one son and a daughter. Mr. Faton 
was manager of the feed department 
for the company, a position he took 
when he came to Chicago from Bos- 
ton seven years ago. He was an ac- 
tive member of the Chicago Feed 
Club. 


John B. Hessburg, 90, St. Pau!, died 
Nov. 7, At the time of his retirement 
a few: years ago, he had béen an 
employee, of the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
for 55 years. On Oct. 15 last,,he and 
Mrs. Hessburg celebrated their 63rd 
wedding anniversary. He is survived 
by his widow, three daughters and 
four sons. One of the latter, Arthur 
G., is head of the Hiawatha Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, and another, James, 
is vice president of the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Milwaukee. 


Mrs. Theodore W. Martin, 77, 
mother of Howard ©. Martin, of 
Theodore W. Martin & Son, Atlanta, 
died in a private hospital Nov. & after 
a long illness. She was the widow of 
Theodore W. Martin, founder of the 
widely known Atlanta brokerage firm, 
who died ‘in 1938. Mrs. Martin is also 
survived by another son, Wayne Mar- 
tin, who is in the investment busi- 
ness in Atlanta. 


Mrs. Henry Kuehn, mother of Hen- 
ry E. Kuehn, vice president, King 
Midas Flour Mills, and of William 
R. Kuehn, market specialist for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculturs, at 
Minneapolis, died Nov. 4. Mrs. Kiiehn, 
who was 87 years of age, was © na- 
tive Minneapolitan, being born ‘here 
eight years before the city was in- 
corporated. 


William R. Hobson, retired Phila- 
delphia grain dealer, died last week 
in Chestnut Hill Hospital aficr 4 
long illness. He was 75. A familiar 
figure at the Bourse for many )\<ars, 
Mr. Hobson is survived by his w:dow, 
Sarah A.; a son, William R. Ho}so®, 
Jr, and a daughter, Mrs. !dith 
Fricke. 


Herman J. Echsner, 47, traffic 
manager, southeastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., died at his ome 
Nov. 4. He is survived by his w dow, 
Bertha, four sons and four daug)iters. 


Edward E. Adams, office manage! 
for the Sunshine Biscuit Co., Minne- 
apolis, died Nov. 8. He is survived 
by his widow. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, J. M. Mehl, adminis- 
trator of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority, traces 25 years of federal 
regulation of commodity futures 
markets. Mr. Mehl has been with the 
CEA almost the entire period of fed- 
eral regulation. He joined the Grain 
Futures Administration in 1924 and 
in 1940 succeeded Dr. J. W. T. Duvel 
as the third head of the bureau. The 
first head of the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration was Chester Morrill. 
The Grain Futures Administration 
was changed to the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration and later to 
the Commodity Exchange Authority. 

v ¥ 
HE U.S. Department of Agri- 
Tcsiture on Sept. 21, 1947, 
marked the 25th anniversary of 
federal regulation of agricultural 
commodity exchanges. 

The Grain Futures Act, now known 
as the Commodity Exchange Act, was 
passed Sept. 21, 1922. Operating un- 
der this law are the futures markets, 
such as the Chicago and Kansas City 
Boards of Trade, and the New York 
and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges, 
which register central price quota- 
tions and provide hedging services 
in grains, cotton and other farm com- 
modities. 

During the period of federal regu- 
lation, exchange standards have been 
raised and trading practices improved 
to an extent scarcely foreseen 25 
years ago. 

Manipulations Curbed 

Big speculators can no longer dom- 
inate agricultural futures trading as 
in the days of the Hutchinsons, the 
Léiters and the Pattens. Attempts to 
corner the markets became less and 
less profitable in the twenties and 
thirties, and large-scale price manipu- 
lation has been effectively curbed. 

With fewer malpractices in the 
markets, there was a gradual change 
in public thinking about futures trad- 
ing and its place in the agricultural 
economy. Farmers and other business 
people use futures prices, and the 
hedging services of the exchanges, as 
a matter of course. Textbooks and 
reference works describe the func- 
tions of the markets to students and 
others whose fathers and grandfa- 
thers heard little of the exchanges 
except the often exaggerated stories 
of market abuses. 

Many improved trading practices 
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By J. M. Mehl 


were inaugurated on the exchanges 
in the twenties and thirties. The de- 
velopment of limits on daily price 
fluctuation limits furnishes an exam- 
ple. As an emergency measure, the 
grain exchanges held price fluctuations 
to fixed daily limits in the bank crisis 
of 1933, and later wrote such a pro- 
vision into the. grain exchange code 
under NRA. Afterwards some of the 
exchanges adopted daily price fluctua- 
tion limits, such as 5¢ to 10¢ bu., as a 
permanent rule. This was progress 
indeed from the days of Hutchinson, 
when one man dominated the Chi- 
cago market and booted prices around 
to the tune of $1 bu. in a few days. 
In the notorious wheat corner of 
September, 1888, “Old Hutch” took 
advantage of an early frost and the 
scarcity of wheat to get control of the 
Chicago market. As the expiration of 


25 Years of Futures Trading Under Federal Act 





the September future approached, the 
price went to $1 bu. for the first time 
in five years. Sept. 27; Hutchinson 
“fixed” the price at $1.25, Sept. 28 
at $1.50 and Sept. 30 at $2—and made 
the “shorts” stand in line to get it 
at that price. 

A hoard of market followers were 
caught in the speculative fever. 
Rumor had bootblacks -getting rich; 
bucket shops were crowded; short 
commission interests went bankrupt; 
banks failed. For the moment Old 
Hutch was the hero of the fever- 
maddened “longs.” The “bears” called 
for his assassination. Soon, however 
a bear raid, in which Old Hutch par- 
ticipated, put prices down, and 
“cleared the speculative air consider- 
ably.” In December, wheat sold be- 
low $1 bu. again. 

Curbing the big corners and price 
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manipulation of the earlier days 
places the exchanges in a stronger 
position to solve their present urgent 
problems arising from speculation and 
inflation in the present postwar pe- 
riod. 

Margin Hike Request Explained 

The exchange lessened the danger 
of a boom and bust in grain prices 
last March by raising margins on 
speculative transactions at the recom- 
mendation of the CEA. Unfortunate- 
ly, the rates were lowered again in 
May, and the danger of a price spiral 
and collapse again threatened the 
markets. This was the reason for the 
renewed and urgent request of the 
CEA Sept. 15, 1947, for initial mar- 
gins on speculative transactions in 
grain of at least 3344% of the market 
price, and maintenance margins of 
20%. 

Great credit is due the farm lead- 
ers and members of Congress who 
fathered the Grain Futures Act in 
1922, to Chester Morrill, first head 
of the Grain Futures Administration, 
and to Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, whose 
distinguished leadership of the bureau 
extended from 1925 to 1940. 

One of the earliest achievements 
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under the Grain Futures Act was 
compiling and releasing to the public 


basic data on grain futures trading. 

Before 1923, volume of trading was Export Flou 
not systematically compiled or cur- INSUR ANC 
rently released. Exchange officials 
were bitterly opposed to the release **All Risks’’ 
of such data, fearing that figures 
showing the large amount of trading Special Service to Flour Mills 
would antagonize farmers. Today - _ Export and Domestic 





volume-of-trading and open-contracts Ocean and Lake Insurance 

data are released to newspapers by and Transportation 

the CEA every business day, for each Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 

of some 30 different markets. Letting Export Flour Handling 

the public see the figures has brought 

understanding, not animosity, toward Western Assurance 

the exchanges. Now even unregulat- ey 

ed markets release daily sales and ompany 

open contract figures. TORONTO, CANADA 
Co-ops Get Memberships F. C. Thompson Co., Lid 

One of the big court cases under Ageats 
the Grain Futures Act involved the Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, anada 


fight to secure full benefits of ex- 
change membership for a large farm- 
ers’ cooperative. Today, most of the 
large-scale grain and cotton coopera- 
tives, and some of those marketing 
other commodities, are members of 
exchanges with full membership 
rights and privileges guaranteed un- 
der the Commodity Exchange Act. H H 
The little group of department men Grain Shipp« cs 
who started out to regulate the multi- . : 
billion dollar commodity exchange Domestic and Xport 
business in the early twenties soon - 
realized that the original act contained 70 RONTO F LEV A i ORS 
7 \ loopholes and weaknesses. LIMITED 
Most of the fundamentals of pres- 
ent day exchange regulation, how- 
ee “ ROYAL HOUSEHO,) ever, such as fixed limits on specula- 


tion by large traders and protection 
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A MO U S$. g U F F of customers’ funds against brokerage 
A abuses, were outlined and recom- W. S. KIMPTON & SON 

mended in the twenties. But the law . 

was not strengthened until public Flour Millers 

opinion was aroused by the recur- MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


rence of attempted corners, the fail- ape ia 
ure of a big brokerage house, and peseue sel prev sin emma 





other economic ills of the thirties. 





whear The law was greatly strengthened 
Ss: VITA-B (“t24") CE by Congress in 1936. Its name was | MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Li 
\K ‘a HEAT G ER Mm changed to Commodity Exchange Act. FLOUR MILLERS 
40N The futures markets for cotton, but- Cable Addrens: Batablish 
ter, eggs, feedstuffs, fats and oils, and “hecema er 


other commodities were brought un- heal 
der regulation by amendments in Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Av 





1936, 1938 and 1940. 





In the 10 years since specific limits 


ia CLI AYA mele) Me GREG OMMAL\heaey on heavy speculation by large traders | GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Lid 
were made possible by the amend- k 
MONTR EAL - CANADA ments of 1936, the room for success- FLOUR MILLERS 

ful market corners and price manipu- SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
lation has narrowed considerably. a , 
With such speculative limits as 2 mil-  cpahiavtassoupth nance 
lion bushels in wheat and 30,000 bales 
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in cotton, and large traders required [ae — 
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In the October, 1946, cotton market 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED crash, the speculative lines of the 
Domestic and Export two largest operators did not exceed 
the then existing maximum limits, and WA aN DS 
Flour, Feed and Grain did not cause the collapse. But both NT 
Export Office TORONTO, CANADA these large speculators were washed THE ‘ehatides ren N MILLE 
out of the market, and the forced 
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tion of their accounts contrib- 
uted to snowball the price decline. 
Action by the government soon fol- 
jowed. Speculative lines as large as 
those in October, 1946, are now 
t the law. 

As regulatory techniques improved 
and the law was strengthened, it be- 
came less difficult to detect evasions 
and violations and also more difficult 
for violators to escape penalties. Over 
the past few years, penalties have 
been imposed on brokers and trad- 
ers for such violations as price manip- 
ulation, attempted corners, false re- 
ports, bucketing, failure to register, 
and failure to properly account for 
customers’ funds. 

Some of the most notorious cases 
of the past few years have involved 
large firms and corporations. The 
risks of unwanted publicity in a free 
press ere great, however. Corporation 
officials who violate the law cannot 
stand the degree of publicity that 
the Hutchinsons and the Leiters 
thrived on. 

When the department began regu- 
lating futures trading a quarter cen- 
tury ago, 10 grain exchanges were 
designated as “contract markets.” 
The number of grain futures markets 
has not changed greatly since then. 
Chicago, Kansas City and Minneapolis 
have remained the principal grain 
markets. 

The New York and. New Orleans 
cotton exchanges continued from the 
earlier period as the major cotton 
markeis. Cotton futures trading at 
Chicago began in 1924. These mar- 
kets were brought under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act in 1936. 

Meanwhile, futures trading ex- 
panded to other commodities in a 
new period of organization. The num- 
ber of farm commodities traded in 
for future delivery more than doubled 
between World Wars I and II. Fu- 
tures trading in butter and eggs on 
‘the present market at Chicago dates 
from 1919, Trading in millfeeds at St. 
Louis and in cottonseed meal at Mem- 
phis began in 1929. The futures mar- 
ket for wool tops followed in 1931, 
potatoes the same year, soybeans in 
19386 and soybean meal in 1940. 


1920-22 Bust Brought Controls 


The events following the end of 
World War I have a significant mean- 
ing in the present situation. Then as 
now there was a postwar cycle of in- 
flation and speculation. Then as now, 
rising prices and unusual trading ac- 
tivity focused attention on the ex- 
changes. It was not the boom of 1919- 
20 that wrote the Grain Futures Act, 
however. It was the bust of 1920-22. 
(Federal regulation of exchanges was 
first enacted in 1921, as the Futures 
: g Act, predicated on the tax- 
ing power of Congress. The Supreme 
Court ruled the act unconstitutional 
on this basis; but virtually the same 
legislation, based on the interstate 
commerce provision of the constitu- 
tion, and renamed the Grain Futures 
Act, met later court tests success- 
fully.) Farm organizations and mem- 
bers of Congress had been working 
for exchange regulation since the 
tighties and nineties. Falling prices 
in 1920-22 speeded the enactment of 
regulatory legislation. 

Probably the abuses of futures 
trading after World War I were not 
80 bad as in the eighties and nineties, 

t the advocates of regulation were 

ter informed; they expected higher 
standards on the exchanges: and the 
public was with them. Probably the 
exchanges were less responsible in 
the boom-and-bust of the early twen- 
Ses than in some of the earlier specu- 
‘ative cycles, but the continuation of 
Practices by some traders, bro- 
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kers and exchange members, put the 
markets in a vulnerable position. 
Federal regulation of commodity 
exchanges has been built on a con- 
servative exercise of powers over the 
markets. Much of the field of trad- 
ing regulation is left to the exchanges 
themselves. The Commodity Exchange 
Act covers such specific abuses as 
price manipulation, corners, and the 
mishandling of customers’ funds. It 
does not extend to such important 
matters as margins and price fluc- 
tuation limits, even though these may 
constitute an effective means of curb- 
ing excessive speculative activity and 
unwarranted price movements. 
Effective market regulation re- 





quires greater effort today than 25 
years ago, because of the greater is- 
sues at stake and because the public 
knows more about the exchanges, and 
expects higher standards to be main- 
tained. Today, responsibility for ac- 
centuating speculative cycles and 
price fluctuations will be judged more 
critically than 25 years ago. 


Exchanges Important 

People realize today—as many did 
not in 1922—that the exchanges are 
an integral part of the present system 
of marketing. The adjustment of the 
grain and cotton markets to changing 
world conditions during the past two 
decades, the rise of futures markets 
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for additional commodities, such as 
eggs and feedstuffs, and many other 
factors mark futures trading as a 
distinctive part of the American free 
enterprise system. Although futures 
trading has its imperfections, it has 
come nearer to providing public par- 
ticipation and democracy in price 
making than any other system. 

Preservation of the facilities of the 
futures markets and full perform- 
ance of their proper function in the 
distribution of farm products will 
be aided materially if the exchanges 
and their members fulfill their respon- 
sibilities to the public and do their 
utmost to-prevent unhealthy specu- 
lative tendencies. 
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“Weel, Angus,” said Donald, “T 
hear ye’ve got married?” 

“Ay, Donald.” 

“An’ what kind of wife hae. ye 
got? Can she cook?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“Can she sew?” 

“No.” 

“Then what can she do?” 

“Man, Donald, she’s a grand sing- 
er.” 

“Ach, mon, ye’re daft,” said Don- 
ald in disgust. “Widna a canary hae 
been cheaper?” 


¢$¢¢ 


Bobby: A truck just went by as big 
as our house. - 

Daddy: Why do you exaggerate so 
terribly. I’ve told you 20 million times 
about that. Still you exaggerate. 


“I’m going to give you a kiss you 
won't forget.” 

“That’s what you said the last time 
you kissed me.” 

“Well, I see you haven’t forgotten 


a 
¢$¢¢ 
Tommy: While Mother was sleep- 
ing the baby got sick licking the 
paint. 
Father: Off her toys? 
Tommy: No, off mother. 


¢¢¢ 


“Gonna be tough sledding today.” 
“How come?” 
“No snow.” 


o¢¢ ¢ 


Porter: Did you miss your train, 
sir? 

Irate Traveler: No, I didn’t like its 
looks, so I chased it out of the station. 


¢¢¢ 


“Will your wife hit the ceiling when 
you come in this late?” 
“Probably; she’s a rotten shot.” 


¢¢¢ 


“Historians say women were using 
cosmetics in the Middle Ages.” 

“Well, women in the middle ages 
are still using them!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The old lighthouse keeper had been 
at his post continually for 30 years. 
During that entire period he had 
been accustomed to a gun going off, 
practically under his nose, every six 
minutes, day and night. This was the 
method of warning the ships. Natur- 
ally, he grew hardened to this peri- 
odic explosion and paid no attention 
to it. Then one night, in his thirty- 
first year at this post, the gun failed 
to go off. 

The old man awoke with a start 
from a sound slumber. “What was 
that?” he cried in alarm. 


e¢?¢¢ 
Sales Manager: What’s this big 
item on your expense account? 
Traveling Salesman: Oh, that’s my 
hotel bill. 
Sales Manager: Well, don’t buy any 
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CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO 


Al FLOUR Grades 





410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








vd Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








ANALYSES 


ae oe ee ee Ce | 


ndable, Prompt Se 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ii 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA . 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
” Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





Oable Address: “Dorrzacz,’”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cabie Address: “Oovzentry,” London 


| 
| 
| 
| 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
— ALSO AT 


DUBLIN BELFAST 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 


Established 1874 








Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. BE. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 








Seething Lane, LONDON, E. 0.3 | GRAIN 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. | 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 
| . 
Cable Address: ‘“TrRoNTOPRI,”’ London 
ROBERT CARSO ; 
SIDNEY SMITH ARSON & CO 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B O 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


{ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “DirLoma,"’ Glasgow 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 








HARRIS BROS, & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. low Axe LONDON,E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WavERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERQHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 











FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A . 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Fr.ixcoHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Oable Address: “Fenn...” Liverpool 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ““Marve.,” Glasgow 








ig, eorenl — 
WANT "ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Oonstitution ‘St, 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 


42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘Purip,”’ Dundee 





TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(ate Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLQYR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


Cable Address: econ Copenhagen 











FEE DSTUF [Ss a. 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 














A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


104 FRONT ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLE WHEAT FLOUR 
for Export 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 


Alden, Vern E., Co. oe 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta.. 


Amendt Milling Co. 
Bakers “Machinery Co. 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 


Machine & "Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 


Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bang, Flemming .....-++++++.+ 
Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 

Bay State Milling Co. . 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ° 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair —o Co. 


Blodgett, Frank H., 
Bolle & Schilthuis . 


Bowersock “Milis & "Power Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Bradley & Baker ... 
Brey & Sharpless 

Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. ... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The .. 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ..... 
Bunge Blevator Corp. 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. aaee 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd. ... 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co. ...... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. .. 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr........+- 
Carson, Robert & Co., Ltd. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chapman & Smith Co. 


Chatfield & Woods Sack OCo...... 
Checkerboard Blevator Co, 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R 
Chickasha Milling Co. 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc...... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 


Coleman, David, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co... 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coulter & Coulter 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete Mills, The ...... 
Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co. 


Dairymen’s League ee Associ- 
Davis-Noland- Merrill. Grain Co. 


De Lisser, AMGrew ...ccseceee eoccee eee 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. . 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ... 
Doughnut Oorporation of America ... 
Dow Chemical Oo. ... eSee 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. ... 
Dunwoody Institute 


Bagle Roller Mill Co. . 
Bekhart, B. A., Milling Co. 


31 


40 
46 


46 


30 


42 
29 


47 
21 


5a 
18a 
22a 
31 


22a 


lla 


Larrowe Mills, Inc. 
Lathrop Grain Corporation 


Equipment Engineering Co. Lexington Mill & ‘Blevator Co. 


enue Maen an 060 Seehesdecevustee on aaa 
Loudonville Milling Co., 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


Feast, C. E., & Co. Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 


Finger Lakes Division "ot Arrow McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 


Maney Milling Co. 
Maple Leaf Milling Ca, Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, 


Fisher- -Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s .... 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., “Lea... 

Franco, Francis M. ° 
Freeman Food Products Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills . 


Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Oo. se 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Mitchell, EB. P., Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Morten Milling Co. 
Moundridge Milling Co. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. ogee 
General Mill Equipment Co. 


Glen Avon Mills 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. 


Great Bend Milling Company ......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. ...... see 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


National Alfalfa ete atte ~ 


National Almond Products Co. e 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Yeast Corp. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 


, Armbruster & Larsen “Co. 


Hamm, J. M., & ©. M. .. cesses 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co............ 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co.. 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.......seseeeees 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. P 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co. 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. woe 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator. 

Northern Publishing Co. 


Cee mee ee eeeeeeee 


Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Henkel Flour Mille ........seseeseeees 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland-America Line 

Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. B., & Co., Ltd............ 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. ..........5. 
Howie, The J. K., Co. ... 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


eee ee eter eeeeeees 


Norvell- Williams, 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 

Igleheart Bros., Builders Iron Foundry) 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ......... 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


eee ewer eee eeeeee 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ... 
Paniplus Company .... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Lta. 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros.,........ ese 
Pearlistone, H. 8., Co. .. 
Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Petersen Oven Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. . . 
Pfizer, Chas., & Oo., Inc.... 
Pillman & Phillips ......... 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .. oe 
7. —, Glass Co., Columbia 

visio: ° 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jas & Van Walbeek 
Jennison, W. J., Co. ......ee000: 
Towell, Us. B., & BOM..cccosccvccessces 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .......... . 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
oo EBB. c cc ccccccccces 
Junction City Milling Co. ........ 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. .. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble ...... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company ......... 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kaswan, Joseph 
Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
cake, Wee ate Ge %e- 


Quaker Oats Company 


Kenser, Charles H. eceesee 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc............+. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons....... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. .. 
King, M. D., Milling Co. .........es0e5. 
King Midas Fiour Mills ...... 

King Milling Co. ° 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ..... 
Knickerbocker Mills Co. 
Knighton, Samuel, 
Koerner, John B., & Co. 


Red River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Research Products Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 


Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Lta.. 
Rodent Control Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


LaGrange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 


this issue. 


Watt, Bai S&S Gor sched Ase, awhile ss 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd......... P 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............ 
Russell Milling Co. ..........0005.., 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co............. 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation ........ 
DU ROMT - BEIN occ da cath ceeedicccecs.. 
Schneider, W. H., Oo. -....6........ . 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. ..........5..... 
Weete, BEMNGO; TAB cc cc ceiccccceee. 
Security Milling Co., Inc............ 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ............ 
Shellabarger Mills .................. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.......... ; 
pA A : 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. Papa es cee. 
Siebel Institute of Technology ....... 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. ......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co.. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import .......... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc........... 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lt i. 


Southwestern Laboratories .......... 


PRONE: I, ce ek Senstisdgee Be OSho- ‘ 
ee a Gee or Nye enn - 


Spokane Flour Mills Co. Caw ebecea cae. 
ES TO ME ocuwewecncudecbececoc:. 
Springfield Milling Corp. ........... 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. ........+4.. 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Mill: 

Milling Co.) ...... ee Ea 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............. . 
Standard Milling Co. .............. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ............. 
Stivers, Theo. ......... ReaD ae ss 000 ‘ 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. ..... TT yt YT eT : 


Stratton Grain Co. ......ceeseeeeess ‘ 


Stratton-Theis Grain Co. .............. 
WGI Gs Bie Ge Swi wsccdicdccscess. 
Sullivan & Kennedy ......... Beéwade- 
DWIES B OO os co die sdccvecsecoccces. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ...........: 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. .....sceeeeees- ° 


Tension Envelope Corp. -............ 


Terminal Flour Mills Co. ............. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ........... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. ...... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan .............-- : 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ........ 
Tidewater Grain Co. .......eseeeeees:: 


Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ............-- 


Transit Grain Co, ....seeeseseseeees:: 
Tri-State Milling Co. .....s.eeeeeee-- ; 
Twin City Machine Co, ...........--- . 2 


U 


Uhimann Grain Co. ....cseseseeees: 
Union Machinery Co. ..........+6-- 
Union Pacific Railroad ...... Seever: , 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ...... er 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp..... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .......... 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company..... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ......... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. .......... 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ............- 
Victor Chemical Works ..........-- 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. .... 
Vi Be Ge BE ve co vodccdeccces: 
Voigt Milling Co. .......eeeeeees lave 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 2S ee 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ...........-++:> 


WwW 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. .........- 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc....Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. .........- 
Wamego Milling Co. .......e-ee5-> 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ...... eesevees: 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........- 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ........+-+:> 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 

Western Assurance Co. .......--+++:: 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Western Milling Co. ...... yee 
Western Star Mill Co. .........5-55- 
Western Waterproofing Co. .......--- 
WRG BGO. cclecccdcscvvececccececs: 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. Cdsveves 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ...... KB dee 
Williams Bros. Co. cece secsseeveess 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons.......-- 


Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. ..........+- 12a 


Witsenburg, M., Jr. 2. cece cceeeuece: 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .........-+-- 
Wolf Milling Co. ...... BeesSdecooer- 


Woods Mfg. Oo., Ltd..........eeeeeee'’ 
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milling “headaches” 
may be different... 


... but when you call on N-A’s Flour Service Division you may be 
sure that you'll get. prompt, effective help—the kind they’ve learned 

to give during their more than a quarter century of flour experience. 
Whether it’s bleaching, maturing or enriching, N-A brings you an 

efficient and easy-to-use team of flour treatment experts to work with 
your own specialists together with time-tested products to cover. in 


one service the whole field of flour treatment. 


You'll find them glad to help you at any time. 





THE a 
AGENE 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR for flour maturing 


OVADEL-AGENE -== 


for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for uniform enrichment 











PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN 


Ever hear of 
a “homing dollar”? 


IT’S THAT DOLLAR you send to Brazil for coffee, 
to China for tea, to Britain for woolens . .. Because, 


no matter where on earth your world-trade dollar 
goes, it flies back to the U. S.—with interest. 


World trade is still a two-way street. Every one of 
the world’s two billion mortals needs things, wants 
things, from America. But they can’t buy from you 
unless you buy from them. When you do, your re- 
turning dollars mean greater demand for U. S. 


products, busier factories, more and better-paying 
jobs for workers. 


Part of every dollar you get in income comes from 


world trade. And it’s an important part... without 
it, there can be no recovery abroad, there can be no 


lasting prosperity at home. 








